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Art. L—Sir William Dabenant, Wort Laureat and 
Dramatist. 

The Works of Sir William Davenant, Kt., consisting of those which were for- 
merly printed, and those which he designed for the Press ; now published 
out of the author's originall copies. London: Printed by T. N. for 
Henry Herringman, at the sign of the Blew Anchor in the lower walk of 
the New Exchange, 1673. Folio. 

HAT unfit men should be placed in ostensible posts, involves 
prior unfitness in those who have such posts at their disposal. 

Such errors may at first be charged in extenuation upon human 

infirmity, and it is true that judgment is fallible, and merit hardly 

appreciable. But it is as true that wisdom is the fruit of expe- 
rience, and amendment is the only evidence of wisdom. If an 
office has been uniformly filled by unfit or incapable holders, then 
the excuse of error or difficulty of choice has been long outworn. 
And indeed the plea can be allowed very sparingly at best. Even 
without a chain of precedent and example, it is easy to decide, aye 
or no, whether a claimant be fit or unfit. If the judge be free from 
extrinsic prejudice or influence, he will be at pains for good reasons 
to justify his choice, and will find them. But a uniform course of 
bad selection debases the estimate of the qualifications required, 
till success is weighed in different scales from merit, which latter is 
left to the barren eminence of its own reward. If distinction be 
conferred on inferiority, claimants will be all the more abundant 
and clamorous, since each will be fairly encouraged by the other’s 


success to regard himself as within the purview of the dispensers of - 


promotion. Sterling merit will decline the encounter, since the 
prize has been so disparaged as to confer profit without praise, dis- 
tinction without dignity. 

But for the office we are now particularly alluding to, the Laureat- 
ship, it is unfair to assign its degeneracy to individuals. The fault is 
with the taste of the age, and since poets are her teachers, the fault 
is with poetry herself. If she have deserted the world, no wonder 


that devotees have deserted her temples. Who can trace and prove 
11.—5 ] 
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a succession of true poctic fire, how transmitted, and whither gone 
in its long intervals of absence? If, while we cannot always have 
poets, we must have laureats, then at times our laureats will be 
only titularly poets. Yet even when the choice of a laureat is bad, 
it might be much better, though the claims of no true poet be neg- 
lected. It is true more or less of nearly all stations and trusts, that 
they might be far better filled than they are. But of what other 
can it be said, that more than once the occupant has been utterly 
without fitness, with no skill natural or acquired in the craft 
wherein he is called to be a master and an example, where even the 
lowest standard of merit is disregarded, and no substitute provided ? 
And suppose an office, too, presenting no extraordinary tempta- 
tions, not rich enough to feed both its occupant and a proxy to 
do the work, with no rank to tempt such as prefer distinction 
to profit; an office, in short, not too good for a laborious man? 
Thousands of pounds, called remuneration for public service, may 
be lavished out of favour and affection, but is it expecting too much 
from official virtue and self-denial, to refuse the temptation of job- 
bing away £100 a year? 

Poets laureat did not degenerate because their duties had become 
irksome to men of genius: the incapable were preferred, and then 
set to task-work. The poetic afflatus may not have visited Jonson 
and Dryden punctually every royal” birthday, but they had excuses 
if demanded, which could not be allowed to Cibber or Eusden. 
Queen Elizabeth and her successors had their share of flattery in 
verse, but it was spontaneous, or it looked so; at least it was not 
expected like the clock striking. Indeed the age was poetic and 
chivalrous, an instructed chivalry, as the twelfth century was of the 
old Gothic untaught chivalry. The poetic is the second stage in the 
history of letters, after the invention of printing; the first was the 
inquisitive theological. Elizabeth, James I, and Charles I, were as 
well read as their most learned subjects, This was the golden age 
* for learning, when if a man knew aught, he was esteemed before 
those who knew naught. It was the age of mighty and speedy, 
yet sure progress towards knowledge, as witness the auspicious birth 
and early vigour of the Royal Society, originated not by the preaching 
of Bacon or Newton, but by a passion for science infecting all who 
had leisure for study. 

But the Georgian era, that is of the first two Georges, was 
artificially constrained and unnatural, Men had to unlearn their 
old traditions in politics and creed, since Toryism was disloyalty, 
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and churchmanship nonjurism. After seven centuries of native 
Sovereigns, this country submitted to an alien dynasty. This is 
not a political question, but one of fact, leaving the merit of the 
revolution, and act of settlement unchallenged. There were Whigs 
and Tories after 1760; but loyal and reasonable men rejoiced again 
to bow the knee, not to Dutchman or German, but toa Briton born. 
Neither George I nor George II was qualified as a patron of litera- 
ture; the one through dulness of capacity, the other through dulness 
of conscience. The only branch which thrived was the perio- 
dical philosophical essay, developed from the political. This latter 
had vastly improved upon its ante-revolution condition, under the 
influence of a less corrupt administration of the unreformed law of 
libel. In times of the Parliament and Commonwealth, there were 
learned and ponderous discourses by Milton, Hobbes, and Filmer, 
which few could read, and which were meant to impress only a few. 
After the Restoration, hired scribblers libelled in turn each party 
whose circumstances laid them open to such attacks, and of course 
these were commonly read. Addison, Steele, and Danvers were 
soon read also, by as many as could read, and wholesome food suc- 
cessfully competed with the purveyors of garbage and carrion. 

A court poet is the servant of royalty, so his ideal demands rather 
that he should please courts, than that he be the best of poets. 
True poets are for the people, not for princes; for the memory 
of the future, not for £100 a year and a butt of sack. The 
laureat represents the king as a painter would, not a fine picture, 
nor a striking likeness, so much as an agreeable one. Moreover he 
paints for those who do not see the original. The laureat seems in 
old time to have done what the Court Newsman does now, what 
the latter officer has rendered it impossible for the former ever to 
do again. It is not easy to make a hero or a saint of a Sovereign, 
who cannot walk into the air without the exertion being chronicled 
in the same columns with the list of bankrupts, aggravated assaults, 
and railway accidents. But in the old Tudor and Stuart days, the 
Sovereign was at once very near to, and very far from the people, 
yet either aspect was favourable for poetry and reverence. He was 
next in authority to God, so near as to catch some of the Divine 
inviolability : while he was also judge among men, whom his poorest 
subject might petition, and bespeak his condescension to his 
humble necessity. For such an ideal of a king, the poet could do 
much. Poetry, too, was employed upon masques and pageants, where 
kings deigned to be entertaincd, and where the parts were played 
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by the noblest in the land. Their subject was mythological, pastoral, 
or national, the old half-fabulous story of the classic origin of 
Albion; this last is far better taste than the other two. The poet 
in these entertainments was something like Gower, in Shakespeare, 
introducing characters, and commending them to public favour. 
This was the share, which the public could enjoy, of such festivals 
as could be seen only by few; they could read and understand what 
the poet wrote. True that such were then few, compared with what 
is now the reading public, but it is in all times the instructed which 
is the potential public. So we must look even among the noblest 
tenants of the laurel wreath, for much derogatory to modern notions 
of poetic dignity. If persons, whose merit is but commonplace 
after all, are to be exalted either in prose or verse, then the imagi- 
nation will be the sole feature in the poetic faculty employed. Not 
every woman whose surviving friends could fee a laureat, was really 
a Mrs. Killigrew or a Lady Abingdon, nor could every man be a 
Lycidas. It might as well be insisted that all who by grace of 
Dean and Chapter lie buried in Westminster Abbcy, are the wise, 
virtuous, and excellent of the earth, as to expect that a laureat’s 
heroes and heroines are any more than mere honorary perfections. 
But it is time to quit laureats in gross, to attend to one in detail, 
rare Sir William Davenant. Rare indeed have been his readers, 
for his works were never wholly published till after his death, and 
have never been reprinted, except in.extracts, but by such adven- 
turous collectors of British poets as aim to supply what Johnson 
has omitted. Gondibert is almost his sole claim upon any verdict 
from posterity ; not that ‘his other works have no merit, as may 
hereafter be shown, but that this great poem proves him superior 
to the scenes wherein he was thrown, and gives pledge that in 
happier time he might have contributed as much to the building 
up of our national literature as his successor Dryden has done. 
Gondibert (which will be but slightly mentioned here) is truly 
an original: no poem of its own or any earlicr date appeals so 
singly to the reader to be judged by its merit alone. There is no 
machinery of mythology, history, theology; neither the clumsy 
guardian angels of blundering Blackmore, nor the impalpable 
graceful agencies of The Rape of the Lock. There is an allegory, 
but of a grave and dignified cast, not a mere harlequin disguise ; 
there is acute philosophical speculation, intending to chain the 
reader’s attention, not to solicit admiration for the writer’s meta- 
physical ingenuity. In pleading for Gondibert, no verdict of 
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contemporaries or of posterity is appealed from, for none has been 
pronounced. The acute and laborious Disraeli (Miscellanies of 
Literature, p. 245) enumerates critics enough to form a jury, 
equally divided upon our author’s merits. That the poem has been 
so little read may be owing to the date of its pubiication, 1650, when 
fighting, preaching, and plotting left small room for poetry in the 
national mind. That it was not read after the Restoration, is but 
retribution for the share the author undoubtedly had in changing 
the literary taste from simple to artificial, from the majesty of mind 
to the vanity of self. And, indeed, Davenant in his lifetime received 
his good things. The quatrain stanza is, for so long a poem, alike 
cumbrous for the writer, and tedious to the reader. It has a 
solemnity well adapted for quotation, and indeed each verse con- 
tains so much condensed wisdom as seriously to delay the progress 
of the narrative. Surely the neglect of two centuries might now 
be repaired, and Gondibert find readers among a public, whose 
appetite for aphorisms is scarcely sated by twenty editions of ‘ Pro- 
verbial Philosophy.’ 

But our present interest is with Davenant as laureat and drama- 
tist, rather than as poet and philosopher ; as he was esteemed of his 
generation, rather than as he is judged by the children of Wisdom. 
Soldier, speculator, diplomatist, and manager of playhouse, he was 
aman of many shifts, travelling the road of life under various dis- 
guises. His first start in life must have been in reliance upon his 
personal advantages ; indeed in the circumstances of his birth, edu- 
cation, and early admittance to the idle hours of the great, he 
recalls the same period of life in Tom Moore. His early patron 
was the gallant and accomplished Fulke Greville, who promised 
to be to him what Lord Oxford was to Pope, or Lord Nugent was 
to Goldsmith. His violent death lost Davenant a tried friend, but 
not before he had made good his footing in the great world. He 
had written his maiden drama, and much of that verse whose 
effusion, though not enough to raise the writer from obscurity, may 
prevent his return to it. He obtained the laurel through the 
Queen’s influence, and it had been well for the nation were it never 
exerted less creditably and advantageously. If not the best poct 
of the time, he was more harmonious than his predecessor Jonson, 
and far before his rival Thomas May. The resentment caused by 
this defeat seduced May from his loyalty, and gave the Republicans 
their historian, whom they prefer to Clarendon. There is a modern 
instance, the converse to this conversion, how a Republican poet 
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become laureat, assumed Court politics, and did service to his party 
as an historian. 

But our author’s career, which produced most evident fruits, as 
well in the national taste as upon his own fortunes, was as stage 
manager. The era before the rebellion was that of the legitimate 
drama, with no Babylonish accompaniment of music or painted 
scenery. Five-acted tragedies and comedies, with masques of 
shorter duration, were in plenty, and audiences enough to fill five 
authorised theatres, often twice a day. The drama owed its vigour 
to its freedom; it was not yet established by royal patronage. 
Davenant’s patent, or lease of Drury Lane, gave him no real advan- 
tage over his unfavoured rivals. Probably the actors too had a 
higher moral and social status, when their sole taste was to combine 
the public amusement with their own living profit, than after their 
relations were entangled among the Court, the patentee, authors, 
musicians, decorators, and lastly the public. That to two actors 
we owe the first collection of Shakespeare’s works, is a fact worth 
remembering, even by those who honour Wycliffe as the first trans- 
lator of the Bible. The peace had not yet filled the sock and 
buskin with broken captains, nor had impoverished estates com- 
pelled the outsiders of ancient families to take to the stage as a 
resource. Cibber has described the position of an actor when none 
but royal companies existed, much in the same style as Dr. Watkins 
records the insults offered to Sheridan the elocutionist, father of 
Richard Brinsley. 

But whatever were the actor’s condition, Davenant must have 
been amply satisfied with that of manager, for he followed it alike 
in ill times and good. The monopoly which he aimed at when 
royal patentee, in 1639, he enjoyed to the full in 1656, when the 
British drama was revived in Charter-House Yard after twelve 
years’ dormancy. Probably during the five years before, he had 
conducted very private theatricals in country houses, as was usual 
among the partisans of the exiled family. Indeed it was a royalist 
duty, as well as pleasure, to encourage plays and actors. The 
former were a pleasant protest against the de facto government, 
while, since the latter had nearly all fought in the king’s armies, 
their survivors had claim to gratitude as doers as well as actors. 
Cavaliers cherished the drama as lovingly as they did the Prayer 
Book or plum-porridge on Christmas Day. It is a significant 
political sign, that seven years after the king’s death, and two 
years before that of Cromwell, a playhouse should be re-opened m 
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London. Davenant relied on better patronage than the naked 
goodwill of the royalists ; he was countenanced among other of the 
existing powers by Whitelocke and Maynard—worthy assertors of 
the liberal arts and refinements of peace, Cromwell must have 
known it; and since he was then absolute, he tolerated, if he did 
not encourage, the experiment. But the tyranny of the puritans 
and the rump, with their alternate tragedy and farce, was overpast. 
It is now small testimony to Oliver’s liberal intentions, when his 
throne should be established, that he overlooked what was almost 
avowedly a peaceful agency for the restoration of the Stuarts. But 
even the puritans in their day had not been consistent in their 
enmity to liberal science and literature; they neglected to employ 
a machinery ample for carrying into effect all their professions. 
A rigid censorship of the press still permitted plays and other works 
in prose and verse, in their eyes rather subversive of edification. 
The book-loving interest must have been too strong’ for check, 
since the will to repress provoked that splendid combination of lofty 
declamation with severe reasoning, Milton’s <Areopagitica. The 
puritans could not themselves contribute much to literature, since 
their single branch was polemical theology, which, like the palm- 
tree, flourishes in proportion to the weight laid upon it. It is at 
least a premature assertion of Schlegel’s, that “had puritan 
ascendancy been maintained much longer, England must infallibly 
have been plunged into irremediable barbarism.” Taste and genius 
will always have their due course in free governments ; and England 
was progressing towards national elevation not more slowly than 
her antecedents required, If Oliver had not given liberty he had 
given what was better—law and order. He could not change the 
rule of fear for that of love, for the same reason that David was 
not permitted to build the temple. 

What of Davenant’s own pieces had their birth in this sub rosd 
theatre, cannot be determined, since his collected works have no 
several dates. He travelled from the extreme of grave to gay, for 
his Entertainment, as he called his pieces. One of them, The Play- 
house to be Let, has for its scope the poverty of the Drama in this 
provisional state, and proceeds to a lengthy recital in different mea- 
sured rhyme of the Spaniards’ cruelty in Peru, very tragical mirth. 
But however his plays may read, their acted success is no wonder, 
for the manager-author treated his audience most liberally. After 
the Restoration, the king granted two patents for theatres, one to 
Killigrew, called the King’s Company, the other to Davenant, called 
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the Duke of York’s. It is odd that the preference of being the 
Royal Company was given to little better than the king’s jester, 
while the inferior patent fell to the Poet Laureat. This extra 
encouragement drew the best actors to the Royal Company, and 
Davenant, to counteract this attraction, resolved to combine Italian 
music with acting, and to enrich his properties with painted scenery 
and illustration, superior to the decorations of the French Theatre. 
All this elaborate costume was quite foreign to our native drama, 
which drew spectators for pure love to the actors, and the words 
they spoke, and whose scenic devices required the audience to bring 
to the theatre almost as much imagination as they were likely to 
find there. An inkstand represented a counting-house, a book a 
library, swords crossed a battle, all in that rude emblematic fashion 
which would make a brick a type of a house, The introduction of 
music enabled the manager to fulfil what he had intended in Charter- 
House Yard, where he called his pieces operas, merely because their 
rhymed metre was varied, and they were not cut into acts and 
scenes. To facilitate this refinement upon the stage, he procured 
an important license, to fill female parts with women. It is strange, 
that women should not have acted as early as men. This abstention 
did not originate in any delicacy, or in a wish to spare the sex 
from a laborious, painful position. The Greeks, whose tastes were 
tragic, represented female characters by men, since women had not 
sufficient voice for mouthing declamation. Perhaps they foresaw 
Voltaire’s dictum, that an actress ought to have the devil in her, and 
regarded men as more proper recipients of such possession than 
women. Yet whyshould not women represent in mimic what they 
had already enacted in earnest? Should not the acted drama hold 
a glass to nature? That England was late in introducing women 
upon the stage, need not fill us with vain conceit of a simplicity or 
delicacy, surpassing that of our Southern neighbours. They might 
retort, that it was part of our barbarous Teutonic practice, to keep 
our women working instead of acting. Authors must have felt the 
need of female help, when they drew women disguised as men, as 
Imogen, Ganymed, Viola, Bellario: but what play would not suffer 
where the heroine “ was not Ann Page, but a lubberly postmaster’s 
boy?”- Considering Davenant’s sumptuous conception of the 
managerial character, and remembering that his was only the 
opposition house, there is no wonder that he died insolvent. The 
divided companies survived sixteen years, till they coalesced in order 
the better to meet the change of taste induced by Buckingham’s 
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salutary satire, and Collier’s caustic homilies against acted 
indecorum. 

It is no unfair treatment to dip into the Rehearsal with special 
application to our author, in order to estimate the value of his ad- 
ditions to the written drama. Johnson said of the Rehearsal, that 
it was kept from corruption only by the fame of Dryden, whom it 
satirised. That this censure is unfair has been proved by the event ; 
not that the Rehearsal is still commonly read, though the few that 
do so know nothing more about rhyming ranting tragedies than it 
tells them; but by the example of the success of Sheridan’s Critic. 
This play still keeps its ground as a searching and delicate satire, 
without exciting the least curiosity about Cumberland and the 
Carmelite. The Rehearsal was the first, as the Critic was the last, 
of a style of composition which could succeed only where tlfere was 
a true dramatic taste to appeal to. Our Smiths and Johnsons, 
Dangles and Sneers, never think at all while in the theatre, but 
wait for the next morning’s Times or Saturday’s Atheneum to give 
them their cue. It was at least an honest, if not a judicious ad- 
miration which preferred Almanzor and Maximin; and an unpur- 
chased if not a convinced taste, in time deposed them from pit and 
gallery favour. This representation of a stage upon a stage has 
been frequently used for other ends than for satire. Shakespeare, in 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, makes it simply a diversion; while 
Hamlet avoids taxing his mother and uncle with their guilt, by be- 
traying their own emotion at a counterfeit of their crime. The 
Roman Actor has a wider scope: such an effort aims at more than 
to evince the savage insensibility of Domitian, and the loose desires 
of his mistress. The actor Paris swallows up the whole interest in 
the piece, conspicuous for passionate force, and a rigid insight into 
man’s moral anatomy. Beaumont and Fletcher have, in The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, something more approaching to satire. 
The stage and audience are brought upon the stage, not to educe 
an interest in a piece already presented, but as a new device to dis- 
arm criticism by a burlesque submission, or to transfer the war 
into the hostile camp. The audience for once catch a glimpse of 
what the manager and actors feel nightly, and they resent the an- 
noying interruptions of the grocer and his wife. Our author’s 
play before mentioned, The Playhouse to Let, is different from The 
Burning Pestle. If the piece were produced in the provisional 
theatre in 1656, it represented simply how hard it was to play at 
all; otherwise it might intend to ridicule the absurd medley which 
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some writers make into a play. In the first act the servants are 
bargaining with Bartholomew Fair and some Frenchmen to take 
the house ; next come three acts of mixed tragedy in an unknown 
country ; and the last is a clever classical travestie. Though the 
Critic is the last example of the stage being thus turned out at 
windows, we may detect some suspicion of this method of concili- 
ating the public, and disarming their criticism by amusement, in 
the humorous commentary intercalated between the four quarters 
of Lalla Rookh. 

Though it is unlikely that the hero of The Rehearsal was ever 
meant for Davenant, still he supplied the principal material for its 
first draft. It is well for the past success and the present credit of 
that piece that its performance was delayed so long. It could 
scarce “have coped successfully with the revived drama, with the 
fresh memory of Davenant’s services in difficulty, and his new im- 
portations from France and Italy. It is hard to conceive how it 
could have amused at all without Bayes. Bilboa, a boasting ad- 
venturer, might sustain the interest of a scene, but he could be 
merely an actor, not a poet impatient to snatch every rant and jest 
from the actor’s lips, Bayes must be author, prompter, actor, and 
audience, “ box, pit, and gallery,” all in one. The players will not 
“top their parts,” the audience will not clap, nor the critics praise ; 
but Bayes, undismayed, chooses his own appeal, and pleads against an 
undiscerning public before Messrs. Smith and Johnson. From 1663 
to 1671 Dryden’s reputation was growing every year, and the fruit 
was ripening for the noble satirist to pluck. Davenant died before 
The Rehearsal was acted, but the first draft had been rehearsed 
more than once, so he knew what was coming. But he was used 
to be abused, and wisely rated the applause bestowed on him higher 
than the sneers. He had written enough not to die in debt to his 
generation. He had been cured of writing above their comprehen- 
sion, though by so doing he had satisfied the demands of his own 
judgment upon his genius. And now, though a veteran in books 
and the world, he had perhaps rather be abused than never men- 
tioned at all. 

The Siege of Rhodes supplies considerable raw material for the 
Rehearsal, and may be described in the quotation applied to Dry- 
den’s Conquest of Granada,—“ It shall drum, trumpet, shout, and 
battle, egad, with any of the most warlike tragedies, either ancient 
or modern.” Itis a musical drama, in rhyme of varying metres, 
with some spirited songs, written scemingly to be said not sung, 
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since they form part of the actor’s business. Love and Honour 
supplied the Rehearsal with the amusing scene of Prince Volscius’ 
dilemma in pulling on his boots. Here, as in many serious plays 
by courtly authors of this date, are two rival brothers, types of course 
of Charles and James, representing what they were, or were not. 
The Wits is a comedy, printed in blank verse, but probably written 
in prose, since Davenant’s ordinary rhythm never equals that model’ 
of heroic measure by Dr. Johnson, “ Lay your knife and your fork 
across your plate.” The Dramatis Persone have some caricature 
resemblance to those in The New Way to Pay Old Debts. The Law 
against Lovers is an amalgam of Measure for Measure and Much 
ado about Nothing ; probably the alterations have some political 
aim, which they may discover who think it worth the search. 
The other instance of depraving Shakespeare is not to be over- 
looked, merely because it is not printed in his works, since his 
fellow-sinner, Dryden, ascribes to him its deformities as among his 
chief honours. Perhaps both Lady Davenant and Dryden are 
right, and though the fancy may have been our author’s, all its ex- 
pression may have belonged to the latter. There may be some 
truth in the characters of the twin sisters, enough for a foil to the 
original conception. The charm in Miranda is her perfect inter- 
course with her father, their all-sufficiency for each other. Her 
fancy bounded by his instructions is so kept pure, but when in com- 
pany with a sister situate like herself, whence is bred the corruption 
so familiar to the minds of both? The Man the Master is a co- 
medy, “ Scene, Madrid, and all inone house.” So it is a shuffling, 
tricking, disguising, merry mistaken affair, in the fashion of She- 
ridan’s Duenna. The Prologue, cleverly written, with great facility 
in triple rhyme, intimates that it is one of his latest productions. 
Albovine is a tragedy, not like most of his pieces, tragi-comedy, such 
as we call melodrama. The distinction seems thus: In tragedy, 
the main characters, good or bad, are killed; but tragi-comedy 
respects the old rule, virtue rewarded and vice punished; the bad 
are killed, while the good are married. Tragi-comedy may be quite 
as moving as tragedy in its tragic phase, but the emotion is satisfied 
by the comment, “serve him, or her right.” Now Albovine is a 
tragedy-and-a-half at least, for all the persons worth naming are 
killed ; more bloody than the original, a savage Gothic story enough. 
There is much confusion between the names in the play and in the 
original, and the modes of death are shuffled, those being stabbed 
who were really poisoned, and vice versd. There is a vein of comedy 
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too, not legitimately as in Shakespeare, where the smaller persons in 
a tragedy may chat merrily, because they may be conceived ignorant 
of what their masters are doing; but rather like Beaumont and 
Fletcher, such characters as seem beneath the dignity of tragedy, 
comedize amid the most tragic circumstance. Dryden, in Marriage 
a-la~Mode and The Spanish Friar, introduces a new plan altogether, 
‘two plots equally apart and elaborate, with one or two characters 
in common, atid each exploding independently in the last scene. 
Albovine is written in rough cast, harmonising rather with the un- 
graceful barbarity of the story than with the requirements of an 
instructed taste. The remaining plays merit little attention: The 
Cruel Brother and The Unfortunate Lovers are tragedies enough, 
where men and women love crosswise, and end legitimately in 
murder or suicide. The Platonic Lovers is a disgusting subject for 
representation, showing that though passion be dispensed with, vice 
of meaner sort may thrive and rankle. 

The masques will bear no critical dissection: they had all for 
their purpose which music and decoration could bring; poetry was 
not absent ; and since the work was made to order, the spectators 
resolved beforehand to be pleased. Indeed none of Davenant’s 
plays seem written with a higher aim than these masques; one is 
for his courtly, the other for his uncourtly patrons. He wrote 
nothing for himself, regarding the stage as a medium for amusement 
alone, and never doubting that each succeeding age would breed its 
Davenants, though they might not have written Gondibert. At 
least he had worked well in his vocation; not merely that his plays 
had succeeded, but he had raised the tone of theatrical entertain- 
ment. Since people would not come to see good plays, let them 
hear good music; let one at least of the senses be educated. Not- 
withstanding his reputation as master of his craft, his taste in the 
drama is very indistinct. When he refused to tie Gondibert within 
the normal limits of the epic, he designed it to embody his concep- 
tion of the dramatic. The poem stretches over three long books, 
and is still unfinished, because there should be five. He styles his 
poem heroic, and his successor Dryden follows him in calling his 
rhymed plays so. One eschews “ epic,” the other “tragic.” Disraeli, 
for Davenant (Miscellanies of Literature, p. 245), prefers “ ro- 
mantic,” which seems the proper title for that history which is 
not history. The stories of Tasso, Ariosto, and Spenser, are all 
romantic ; all removed, though not immeasurably distant, from 
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experience of both writer and reader, though close to the sympathies 
of either. 

His deserts as a dramatist cannot be highly rated; indeed, con- 
sidering his decided aptitude for the stage, it is a wonder he wrote 
no better. His tone is easy, without strong characteristic, neither 
the rich imagination of Fletcher, the dry daguerreotyping humour 
of Jonson, the lofty energy of Massinger, nor the strong pathos of 
Ford. Indeed, since his plays bear no stamp of originality, but 
were all written to the most mediocre tune that was popular, he 
must be ranked far below all the authors disinterred by Mr. Dyce. 
But indeed most of his pieces have the air of being written long 
after their probable date. All bear stamp of the post-restoration 


era, and an inspiration drawn from the well of native English long 


defiled. They will better compare with Dryden, Southern, or the 
tamer varieties of Otway and Lee. Since he is equally ready in 
comedy as in tragedy, so of course he is averagely good in tragi- 
comedy. ‘This is but a mischievous style of writing ; if it be written 
well, then the author with more pains could have written either 
tragedy or comedy better. Davenant’s plays might furnish good 
extracts, for he is unquestionably a poet, but they would raise small 
curiosity after the context. For whole pieces, The Unfortunate 
Lovers and The Wits contain more than enough for a sample of his 
ability as a dramatist. 

Among his poems, Madagascar merits attention, mainly because 
it is hard to guess why he wrote it. It is inscribed to Prince Rupert, 
who may have been there, though it is not recorded that he ever 
crossed the line. We cannot quite collect what was the contem- 
porary estimation of this isle, though besides what the author 
pleases to tell, there are prefixed copies of verses from some of the 
author’s eminent friends. Of these, Habington pays it a deserved 
tribute for resisting all foreign aggression, and indeed Madagascar 
has maintained her virgin fame through the two centuries since 
Davenant wrote. The poem lauds Prince Rupert as both conqueror 
and sovereign, though it is not plain that Madagascar is the scene 
of his victory, or whether he was chosen king by the islanders’ free 
choice. Its productions and aptitude for commerce are described 
so temptingly and truly, as to cause wonder now, that our acqui- 
sitiveness for the Cape and Sierra Leone never extended to this 
well-favoured spot. Except the name of Prince Rupert, which we 
cannot explain, there is no internal clue why the author wrote of 
Madagascar rather than Madeira. It was probably written while 
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its patron was very young, in that exaggerate strain of compliment, 
thought to gratify the extremes of youth and age.* His professional 
or laureat verses are curious only as showing what tone was then 
acceptable at court, whether truth might be heard during the trial 
of national patience, from 1629 to 1640. But no need of quotation to 
show, that as it was with Prince, so with the poet. Much of his 
fugitive pieces is complimentary, and it is at least in favour of his 
sincerity that his flattery is not promiscuous, repeatedly addressing 
his old friends Jermyn and Endymion Porter. Some pathetic lines 
on “ B. Haselrick, slain in youth in a duel,” evince that the author 
would have his muse more at command, if he wrote from his own 
sympathy, and did not twist about after classic allusions. A 
humorous fragment called Jeffreidos, professes to be translated from 
2 Dutch poem recounting how Jeffrey Hudson was seized by pirates, 
on returning from France. If the little hero’s errand were really 
to fetch a sage femme for the queen, it scarcely beseemed her 
majesty’s laureat to burlesque his misventures. Besides the laureat 
odes, there are two long poems to Charles II, ascribing to him in 
rather reeling heroics all princely excellence, and its fruit in every 
good thing happened since the Restoration. Such themes are un- 
readable now, for the same cause which made them acceptable then. 
Poets are often economically disposed, making the most of an un- 
exciting subject, but leaving a highly popular one to commend 
itself. Verses to royalty must be read, quoted, and praised; an 
inferior play may be applauded for its accessary attractions, but to 
raise an interest for Gondibert, the story must be told well. Now 
Davenant has employed this license ; his poems for the king are 
for the king only: he was paid ready money in guineas and sack, 
and he knew ke could claim no arrears of remembrance from pos- 
terity. Leta poet address a king of “ righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment,” and though his muse were as of Quarles or Wither, 
he would live with Shakespeare and Milton. But if he dare not tell 
truth, he must take pains with his falsehoods, that at least they be 
bien trouvés. A few of Davenant’s fugitive lines escape being tedious, 
because not complimentary; they may amuse a nameless reader at two 
hundred years’ distance, because not written to please Lady Anglesey 
or Lady Goring. The Plots, written 1655, a satire upon the Pres- 
byterians, show that the poet could keep up his spirits even when 
his party’s cause seemed at darkest. The Song to a Dying Lover 


* T have since learned that Madagascar was publislied in 1638, when the prince 
was in his 20th year. 
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is pathetic, notwithstanding a subtilty of fancy which seems bor- 
rowed from Cowley, arguing an effort far more of the head than of 
the heart. Itis sweeter and more laboured than most of his pieces, 
for Davenant is of those writers, who please best when they try 
most. Madagascar or Jeffreidos might be written on one morning’s 
draught of inspiration, without raising pen from paper except for 
ink; but Gondibert is served out in quatrains neatly sorted and 
faggoted, each a mouthful. 

This remark reminds us of a poem of singular beauty and com- 
pleteness, ‘The Philosopher to the Dying Christian.’ It is called a 
continuation of Gondibert, but is rather a brief expression of its 
loftiest wisdom. Gondibert being unfinished, this is doubly 
valuable, as affording some clue to the author’s meaning. It is 
said that Davenant became a convert to Rome, to please the queen: 
where is the authority for this charge? Clarendon’s story, that 
the queen sent him from France to prevail on the king to make 
peace by abandoning the church, implies rather that the messenger 
had no religion worth a scruple. But this philosopher’s discourse 
bears strong internal evidence that a papist could not have written 
it. Even allowing the philosopher every latitude of argument, still 
the Christian in reply might have set him right. The author then 
must be expressing his own agitations and doubts, which his con- 
fessor, if he could not allay, would at least have forbidden him to 
print. The philosopher begins with inquiry, whether all learning 
be not vanity, and all knowledge uncertainty ? Yet knowledge must 
be pursued, lest by neglecting it, we throw blame on its object, 
nature. He then addresses the Christian,— 


“Tell if you found your faith, ere you it sought ? 

Or could it spring ere reason was full blown? 

Or could it learn, till by your reason taught, 

To know itself, or be by others known ?” 
He next ingeniously argues the cause between reason and faith, 
complaining of their disparity, that not only is reason decried, 
but her place is usurped by tradition. This latter is spiritedly 
denounced, nor does the Christian replying offer to rehabilitate her. 
He conceives faith to be the visible fruit of invisible grace, and begs 
the Christian to open his eyes. Faith is in reason’s sight no more 
than bold opinion, and reason holds none to know more than he can 
impart to others. Whereas some would check inquiry as presump- 
tuous, and breeding doubts which it can never satisfy, yet surely 
such indolence must dishonour God, who taught our reason? How 
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boundless are the claims, yet how scanty the evidence for a written 
Testament ! Why has it no more direct impress of a divine original ? 
* Or why, when He was man, did He not deign 
Wholly to write this Text with his own hand ? 
Or why (as if all written rolls were vain) 

Did He xe’er write but once, and but in sand ?” 
Why is sin permitted to be, and is not such permission license to 
sin, since there is authority to repress it ? 

Is not sin from pleasure, and that from pleasant objects, the 
creatures of Nature? Next follows a question which all time cannot 
answer :— 

“Why should our sins, which not a moment last, 
(For, to Eternity compared, extent 
Of life is ere we name it stopt and past,) 
Receive a doom of endless punishment ?” 
How does St. Paul’s metaphor of the potter and the clay convince 
reason of the Creator’s justice, as well as of his irresponsible power ? 
“Power's hand can neither easy be, nor strict 

To lifeless clay, which ease nor torment knows ; 

And where it cannot favour nor afflict, 
It neither Justice, nor Injustice shows. 

But souls have life, and life eternal too ; 
Therefore if doomed before they can offend, 

It seems to show what heavenly power can do, 
But does not in that deed that power commend.” 

However startling may appear such doctrines as election and 
reprobation, they are necessary to account for sin receiving such 
punishment as reason cannot justify. The poet attributes to “ pre- 
destination ” much the same results as the 17th article describes as 
its operation upon “curious and carnal persons ;” and, indeed, in 
such category puritans would recognise the free-speaking and free- 
living laureat. But does not such an ordainment supersede the 
universal command to pray ? 

The Christian replies that God has permitted man, through art, 
such a glimpse of knowledge, that faith may conceive how His 
omnipotence surpasses the reach of our reason, How He has 
vouchsafed to publish this His will to man :— 

** Religion, ere imposed, should first be taught ; 
Not seem to dull obedience ready laid, 
Then swallowed strait for ease, but long be sought ; 
And be by reason counselled, though not swayed. 
God has enough to human kind disclosed ; 
Our fleshly garments He awhile received, 
And walkt as if the Godhead were deposed, 
Yet could be then but by a few believed.” 
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We grope in vain after truth because blinded by passion, which 
decays only at the approach of death; so we may begin to know 
just when all uncertainty must end with life. 

*O harmless death! whom still the valiant brave, 
The wise expect, the sorrowful invite, 
And all the good embrace, who know the grave, 
The short dark passage to eternal light |” 

The Postscript to Gondibert was written in prison, while the 
poet was expecting a summons to death. Now if the poem above 
quoted was meant as a continuation, it was probably composed after 
the fear of death was past, but leaving a suitable and salutary 
record of its presence. He does not underrate the dignity of his 
position as a moral teacher, though knowing that his warning must 
be repeated again and again, before it be received. He never 
expected his great poem to run like his plays or his complimentary 
lyrics. These were like Jonah’s gourd, the children of a night,—and 
wiser than the prophet, the poet feels no anger at their evanescence. 
But he demands stability where it is deserved, as the only gratitude 
a poet can receive: “He who writes a Heroic Poem leaves an 
estate entailed; and he gives a greater gift to posterity than to the 
present age, for a public benefit is best measured by the number of 
receivers, and our contemporaries are but few reckoned with those 
who shall succeed us.” This confidence has scarcely been verified ; 
as a moral and didactic poem, Gondibert has had probably less 
influence, and immeasurably fewer readers, than Paradise Lost, 
Watts’ Hymns, The Christian Year, or Robert Montgomery. 
It is likely, moreover, that many of its few readers have read it 
from partisanship ; not to admire its majestic energy of diction, nor 
to imbibe its truthful and elevating philosophy, but rather to 
convict others of dulness for neglecting it. Gondibert has owed 
its readers to the reason named by Elia, that “ you cannot make a 
pet of a book which everybody reads.” And these readers rather 
exult that they are few and select, since there is the more credit for 
acuteness to be divided amongst them. But for such readers, 
Gondibert need never have been written at all; a worse poem 
would serve their turn quite as well, since its obscurity is to be its 
attraction. The poem would have better chance of exciting interest 
if more were known about its author, if he had left behind him any 
record beside his name and his unread folio. His eldest son, 
Charles, was born too late to receive more than a temporary 


influence from his father’s example; he wrote a successful play at 
11.—5 2 
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nineteen, and then devoted himself to law, finance, and politics. 
Since his only inheritance was a share in the theatre, it is singular 
that he so early declined this career. If he felt conscious that 
with all hereditary prestige, poetry was not his forte, then he 
evinced rare discretion ; for his vocation was no easy one, and could 
hardly be easier to the son of a laureat. His works show great 
administrative talent, as well as a complete mastery of financial 
science. 

Many smaller men than Sir W. Davenant have had their lives 
written ; many duller men have left some memoir or correspondence 


by their own hand. The little known shows that his life was full of 


incidents ; he lived actively through most stirring times, and we see 
far more of what he did, than what he was. Even the abusive attacks 
of his: contemporaries, and few have encountered more, fail to sup- 
ply any portraits of him who provoked such excess of blame and 
praise. One single incident in his life, which probably did not 
happen in early youth, was for ever thrown in his teeth. However 
hard it might be to prove that Gondibert lacked meaning, his 
tragedies lacked passion, his comedies humour, his odes brilliancy, 
it was easier to show that their author lacked a nose. This imperfec- 
tion is the only event in our author’s private life on record, except 
a silly fable that he was a natural son of Shakespeare, and an un- 
pleasant fact that he died insolvent. He left a widow, who five years 
after his death collected his works, and dedicated them to the Duke 
of York, whence we learn that her name was Mary. This folio, the 
current edition of his works, forms the plea which he has put on 
record at the bar of posterity, and for nigh two hundred years he is 
expecting a good deliverance. 

There is one remarkable event in his life, which we could appre- 
ciate better with a more certain knowledge of his personal character. 
Just when England’s troubles were culmimating, Davenant, then a 
fugitive in France, projected a descent upon Virginia, taking with 
him skilled artizans from France to plant a settlement upon that 
loyal colony. It does not appear what was his special aim, whether 
his colonists were to obey the local government of the province, or 
if he himself was to be their lawgiver, or if he intended a diversion 
in favour of France. There is some greatness of mind in turning 
from your native country when you can serve her no longer, to do 
what in you lies for her dependencies, too remote to imbibe 
their parent’s disaffection, yet near enough for their prosperity to 


react upon her when better days return. A man who could devise 
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such a scheme, and prepare to sacrifice himself for its completion, 
was fit for better things than to be a stage-manager and master of 
revels, and was worthy to have written Gondibert. Its first two 
books were published when he announced his mission, and Cowley, 
in a congratulatory address, hopes for as prosperous an issue to his 
expedition as to his poem. The face of each was not dissimilar. 
The expedition never approached America, being surprised by an 
English squadron soon after leaving port. The licensers had no 
pretence for suppressing Gondibert, though in so doing they would 
only have anticipated an ill-discerning public. Such an emigration 
has been a favourite scheme with men of a wayward, unenduring 
genius. Cromwell had himself felt just the same disappointment 
he was inflicting upon Davenant. But Southey affords the most 
curious parallel with our author ; he too would leave England, ill at 
ease with the ruling politics, but before he made any effort to mend 
them, and while England was in every sense his home. Davenant 
proposed to /ive in Virginia, and provided means enough to ensure 
life, and more ; while Southey with his Co-Pantisocrats could not have 
reasonably purposed to do aught but starve on the Susquehanna. 
Davenant’s design was hindered by his enemies ; Southey’s by his 
best friends declining to lend him money. Davenant spent his next 
two years in prison, in daily expectation of trial for life and death ; 
while no worse result befel Southey than that he got married, and 
went a wedding tour without his wife. Perhaps the above is quite 
as near a parallel as may be ventured between characters so different 
as the author of Gondibert and the writer of the Doctor. 
Whatever merit that is his singly and alone, Davenant may 
claim—he is no servile copyist, trading upon borrowed brains. An 
admirable scholar, versed in ancient and modern learning, he has 
not conformed to the style of any great master in poetry, while all 
mere conventional rules he has invaded on every side. An extract 
from his preface will show how he refused to supplant his own con- 
ceptions and their meaning, with even the most amicable and well- 
grounded suggestions: “ But though I am become so wise, by 
knowing myself, as to believe that the thoughts of divers transcend 
the best I have written, yet 1 have admitted from no man any 
change of my design, nor very seldom of my sense; for I resolved 
to have this poem subsist and continue throughout with the same 
complexion and spirit, though it appear but like a plain family of 
neighbourly alliance, who marry into the same moderate quality 
and garb, and are fearful of introducing strangers of greater rank, 
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lest the shining presence of such might seem to upbraid and put 
all about them out of countenance.” In manly self-conscidusness 
of genius, he communes with the old -pocts as their equal, and 
while acknowledging how the labours of each have made the art 
asier to their successors, he trusts his own native discernment, and 
that only. A conscientious writer, feeling accountable for every 
line he wrote, he suffered no invasion either of his credit or his 
liability. His inferior works are as independent as his Gondibert ; 
nearly all congratulatory verses must be of one sameness and tame- 
ness, but these attempt little more than to convey a straightforward 
and intelligent meaning, in as agreeable language as the writer can 
express. As a dramatist, he sacrificed the dignity of his calling, as 


a teacher by example, to mere mountebankery, merry or sedate ; 


and he is blameable for giving currency to a style which could be 
successfully copied and stereotyped by inferior men. It may be 
that his credit during his lifetime was almost as uudeserved, as has 
been his desertion since his death, while his sterling merit is 
enough to stock a first-rate poet and philosopher, in that he has 
not miscarried in the design of his great poem, “to strip nature 
naked, and clothe her again in the perfect shape of virtue.” 


Art. I1—Cooke’s ‘‘ oor flan’s Case.” 


Unum Necessarium ; or, the Poor Man’s Case: being an Expedient to make 
Provision for all poor people in the Kingdome. Humbly presented to the 
higher Powers; begging some Angelicall Ordinance, for the speedy 
abating of the prises of Corne, without which the ruine of many thousands 
(in human judgment) is inevitable. In all humility propounding that the 
readiest way is a suppression or regulations of Innes and Alehouses, Sc. 
§c. Wherein there is a Hue and Cry against Drunkards as the most 
dangerous Antinomians ; and against Ingrossers to make a dearth, and 
eruell, Misers, which are the Caterpillars and Bane of this Kingdome. 
By Joun Cooke of Graies Inne, Barrister. London: Printed for 
Matthew Walbancke at Graies Inne Gate, 1648. (Quarto, pages 74.) 


JOHN Cooke was a Regicide. He was in good practice as a lawyer, 

“when,” as Granger says, “ he was appointed to the office of 
solicitor-general, by that power that dared to bring Charles I to a 
public trial.” His hardihood was acknowledged by the Parliament ; 
he received their thanks, and a pension; and subsequently was 
advanced to an Irish judgeship, in which position he was found at 
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the Restoration, soon after which he was seized, tried for high 
treason, and executed. 

On his trial, which took place October 14th, 1660, he was treated 
with respect by the court ; he defended himself with no small ability, 
on the ground that he was acting in his sphere as a counsellor; and 
a chief witness against him deposed, that on being expostulated with 
for the part he was taking, Cooke said, “I acknowledge it is a very 
base business, but they have put it upon me. I cannot avoid it.” 
His defence, however, availed not; he was found guilty, and two 
days after, he was drawn upon a hurdle from Newgate to Charing 
Cross, where he was beheaded, and quartered. His head was set upon 
a pole, and fixed in the north-east end of Westminster Hall, and 
his limbs were placed on the gates of the city of London. <A very 
revolting circumstance attended his execution: with a view to 
intimidate him, the disfigured head of Mr. General Harrison, who 
had been beheaded three days before, was placed on the sledge before 
him,—the ghastly face of his old associate being turned towards the 
condemned man; but notwithstanding, he died without dismay ! 
Well does Lord Bacon say, “ Revenge is a kind of wild justice, 
which the more man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out,” 

But we turn from the regicide, to his “ Poore Man’s Case;” a 
somewhat singular tract published in the eventful year of 1648. It 
might have been supposed that Cooke’s engagements would have 
prevented him from attending to the pending evils of the day: not 
so, the painful prospect of a scarcity of food troubled him, and he 
must needs become a proposer of remedies. What these are let us 
proceed to show. 

The price of corn during the year 1648 was deplorably high ; 
wheat averaged 75s. 6d.* per quarter, and labourer’s wages being only 
6d. or 8d. a day, distress was inevitable. The dearth was produced 
chiefly by natural causes; but, no doubt, was augmented by the 
distraction of the times. The evil, however, according to our 
author, was much increased by the practice, formerly much repro- 
bated, of engrossing: he says, “There is a famine,” “of God’s 
sending, and a scarcity of some men’s making. He that stores 
and hoards up corne in a plentifull yeare to prevent a dearth, 
is a good common-wealth’s-man; and he that will sell it in a deare 
yeare at a reasonable rate, so as the poor may live by him, is a 
charitable man.” * * * “ But nowto hoard up corne, or to reserve 


* Eton Audit Book : Fleetwood, Chron. Preciosum, says 85s. 
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old stores to make a dearth, as some cruell hucksters have done 
in this kingdome, is like the sin of murder, that is very seldom 
unpunisht in this world.” And as far as good wishes go, Cooke 
would severely punish the caitiffs, for he says a page or two further 
on, “1 wish it were high treason to engross any corne to make a 
dearth ; such men deserve the punishment of a parricide, which was 
in this cruell, but proper, manner: He that killed his father was 
to be put into a great barrell made of leather, with a dog, a jack- 
anapes, a cock, and a viper, and cast into the sea, that he might be 
deprived of all the elements, fire, water, earth, and ayre.” 

The necessity of remedies he thus enforces,—“ there was never 
more need to make some provision for the poor than this yeere, for 
there is less work for them than ever;” and he complains that 
people in good circumstances will all be projecting for themselves 
“to spend as little as may be, but who takes care of the poore, how 
shall they be provided for ? ” 

After glancing at the necessity of reducing the consumption of 
bread in households, he adverts to “ maulting,” and makes a 
desperate attack on alchouses, affirming that “above half the barley 
in the kingdome is maulted, and above half that spent in innes and 
alehouses ;’—he contends for the putting downe of all alchouses, 
and the reforming of innes,” and strongly disapproves of such half 
measures as lessening their number, because such haunts “have 
been guilty of more enormities, and occasioned more mischiefs, 
and discommodities to this kingdome, than the Star Chamber, 
High Commission Court, Court of Wards, and all the Arbitrary 
Courts have done.” 

No class of sinners have undergone more admonition than 
drunkards, and none have needed more. Our readers will readily 
remember Bishop Earle’s character of “a drunkard” in his inge- 
nious Microcosmography, in which the intemperate man is 
described as “one that hath let go himself from the hold and stay 
of reason, and lies open to the mercy of all temptation.” Cooke, 
his contemporary, denounces them more fiercely ; he begins with 
the keepers of alehouses, and then deals with their customers,— 
he observes, “vintners, innekeepers, ale-men, and hostesses had 
need to be the most abstemious, temperate, and sober men and 
women in the kingdome, because they are most familiar and con- 
versant with persons of contrary dispositions; what the wind is 
to the waters to make them rage, and the evill spirit to a wicked 
man by working upon his corrupt humours, such are licentious and 
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disorderly inne-keepers, and ale-men, to their daily customers and 
associates; they say every man is free to call for what he pleases, 
but they are displeased if a man depart sober, and there be not the 
drunkards’ four outs, as they call it; all the money out of the purse, 
all the wit out of the head, all the grace out of the heart, and all the 
ale out of the pot, and then the host reckons as he list.” 

Nor less severe is the censure he bestows on the drunkards; he 
tells us that they break all God’s commandments ; that they are the 
greatest of felons, robbing even themselves of all that is worth 
owning; that they are “the grand Antinomians, against whom the 
Parliament, army, and all honest men are by the lawes of God and 
Nature bound to shoot all the arrowes of their deepest displeasure ;”’ 
and therefore our jurist thinks that it would be “a most excellent 
law” to make the first offence of drunkenness, three days’ im- 
prisonment, and to live on bread and water ;—for the second offence 
a fine to the poor to the full value of so much as, according to the 
discretion of a good judge and jury, he hath in his previous miscon- 
ducted life consumed and wasted in excessive drinking ;—the third 
offence he would make felony. “Therefore,” adds he, “an ordinance 
to suppress and restrain excessive drinking would be most excellent 
for men’s soules, bodies, and estates.” 

With a view to lessen the existing evil of scarcity, Cooke urges 
the magistrates to “take special care that corne be sold at such a 
rate that the poore be not famished,’ recommending it, however, 
to be sold cheap—not given away ;—he reminds tradesmen, that 
“ we have a cursed proverb—every man for himselfe, and God for us all, 
God,” says he, “ will not be for the man that uses it. The maine 
end of our lives is to serve God, in serving of men in the workes of 
our callings; God allows us to gaine moderately for our labours, but 
not to gaine great estates, for there is neither precept nor example in 
Scripture that ever any man prayed that he might be rich, and get 
a great estate.” * * * “He that prays not according to the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread, saies learned Austin, his 
prayer is sin; what you may not pray for, you may not labour after.” 
He earnestly enforces on the rich, “for the honour of the Gospel, 
this dear time to do good,” and proposes for their imitation, the 
example of a noble gentleman “ who, if all be true that is reported of 
him, deserves more commendation for his liberality than many 
others ; a wise man will make his own hands his executors, and his 
eyes his overseers for the surplusage of his estate, besides what is 
convenient for posterity.” He names im the margin “Sir Paul 
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Pindar,” a man whose liberalities were great, but whose devotion to 
the Royal cause ultimately cost him all his wealth, considerable as 
it was. 

Many wealthy persons, according to our author, were wanting in 
liberality during this necessitous period, and,Cooke actually threatens 
them with exposure, and not in very gentle language, for he calls 
them “Cormoggians,” and says, “I am not a judge to name any 
man in particular, but let them take it for a warning; if I doe not 
heare of their good deedes this deare yeare (I do not mean their 
bonds and specialties which they so dearely love, and count their 
good deedes, sealed and delivered) ; but if they be not charitable to 
the poore, I will doe my best to get a catalogue of them, that if 
they shall persist in their basenesse and cruelties, they may be 
publisht to the world, and hooted at as enemies of human society.” 
Not that he is an enemy to the rich, but he would that they should 
be bountiful; he affirms that “ courageous noblemen are the walls 
of the kingdome, and a rich bountiful man is like a sun-dyal in the 
highway, every man is the better for him; and though he gives 
much away, yet in reality he loses no more by his charity than the 
sun does by comparting his beames upon the earth. And that 
kingdome is the most flourishing where the best men are the 
greatest men. Unless a rich man be liberal and bountiful, there is 
no more need of him in a kingdome, than of a crosse, which the 
silly Papists put off their hats too, lest they should be hurt in their 
journey.” 

But dismissing Cooke’s lectures on liberality, let us briefly 
enumerate a few remedies he would apply, calculated, as he thinks, 
in some measure, to meet the exigencies of the time: Ist. That 
the poor might have the whole forfeitures issuing from the enforce- 
ment of all just penal laws, especially such as may be levied under 
the statutes against swearing and drunkenness. 2d. That some 
way be devised to lend poor people small sums of money without 
paying interest, “ until the kingdome be so strong in its faith 
as to trust God with its safety and preservation in his own 
way without the help of usury.” Such was the usurious character 
of this period, that a necessitous man knew not where to borrow 
on easier terms than 12d. per month for the loan of 20s.; and in 
larger advances the rate of interest was ruinously high to the 
borrower. Cooke deprecates this, contending, properly enough, 
that “he that lends a poore man 40s. to follow his trade does a 
more charitable deed in the sight of God and good men, than he 
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that gives him 20s. almes to keep him in a consumption of beggary.” 
3d. That all the earnest money in the kingdom upon contracts be 
given to the poore, “that God may bless the bargain to both 
parties.” 4th. That there be exercised a provident frugality as to 
table expenses, and nobly and freely bestowing on the poore-what 
may be saved, for “ he that will find out the poore, this deare yeare, 
in back lanes, and deal bountifully with them, shall not lose his 
reward, for God’s blessing shall attend him.” The 5th remedy he 
proposes is to avoid drinking healths, and he wishes “ heartily that 
this presenting of our loves and services to one another by the cup, 
was discontinued, as being an unmeaning compliment that may 
very well be spared.” 6th. He permits an impeachment against 
gamesters, desiring, “that they would restore what moneyes they 
have won at play to the looser, if he have any need of it, or else to 
the poore.” “Certainly,” continues he, ‘the best way to quiet the 
consciences of the gamesters, that know not of whom they have won 
money, is to be liberal to the poore, for goods ill gotten are like children 
ill-begotten, a disparagement to their parents.” 7th. He recommends 
that what is negligently or casually lost, and cannot be restored 
to the owner, be given to the poore; also felons’ goods; “ and so, 
if there be any mynes discovered in the kingdome, we have many 
learned arguments in our books to whom such extraordinary profits 
do of right belong; for my own part,” says Cooke, “I differ from 
all my masters, and conceive that by the lawes of God and Nature, 
such emergent profits and casualtyes do of right belong to the poore, 
for nature provides for all, and would have every man to live; and 
when any myne is discovered, and found out in the bowels of the 
earth, that the benefit thereof should wholly redound to a rich 
man, is to cast water into the sea; how improvident is this in an 
ancient kingdome ?” He compares it to a number of people dining 
together, and laying all the meat upon one man’s trencher. 

But not the least remarkable remedy is the 8th, which he appre- 
hends would help “to cover the poore man’s backe,”—it is that 
what “is yearly bestowed on mourning, might be laid out in strong 
coarse cloth and shooes for the poore.” He considers the wearing 
of black for mourning, by those who are not truly mournful, as 
gross hypocrisy ;—besides which he observes, “ that money which is 
daily expended unnecessarily, and improperly, in wine and sweet- 
meates at funerals, would make the poore leape for joy, and think 
themselves in Heaven; 1 say, unnecessarily, because it serves 
neither for dinner, nor supper ; and very improperly, for the friends 
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that come to accompany the corpse to the grave have more reason 
to bring wine and cordials with them to comfort the widow and 
children, who have the greatest loss.” Others besides Cooke have 
censured the folly of expensive funerals; but pride, vanity, and 
interest, have combined against improvement. We cannot, of 
course, enter upon an examination of the enormous evils attendant 
on the harpy-like procession, with its “ well-plumed hearse,’”’—nor 
point out the too-frequent impositions of what, in the confusion of 
grief, or the hurry of succession to property, is often overlooked— 
the Undertaker’s Bill; but we may take leave to regret that a good 
suggestion of Woodward’s, in his Fair Warnings to a Careless 
World,* is so rarely carried out—namely, instead of costly rings, 
to present to mourners, as tokens of regard and remembrance, a 
suitable religious book, in appropriate binding, which might breathe 
sweet consolation, or impart judicious counsel. 

In the 9th place, Cooke requests masters of mills, and millers, 
not to take excessive toll from the poore; he shows the evil prac- 
tice to be prevalent, and wishes that all such as “ are too nimble in 
poore men’s bags might have some severe punishment.” His 10th 
intimation is to ministers, and specially to impropriators of tithes,— 
a tenth of which he would have given to the poor. “ Who,” 
says he, “are such fit objects of liberality as the poore; but truly 
the avarice, and covetousness, of many English ministers, would 
make a man think that religion was but a polity to keep men in 
subjection ; for how improper is it for a covetous earth-worme to tell 
others of the danger of riches, and the difficulty for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdome of Heaven, when this covetous earth-worme minds 
nothing but the fleece, and satisfies himself with a toothless, sapless 
preaching in acustomary formality ; not falling out with the richest 
parishioners for their handfastednesse, and hardheartednesse, in not 
relieving the poore, but wrangling and brangling with poore men 
about an egg at Easter?” He implores the English clergy to be 
the advocates of the poor in their respective parishes; to denounce 

* Having mentioned this book, first published in 1697, we may just add that this 
* Proposal” occupies its last eight pages. Its author replies to the objections that 
may be urged by interested parties—goldsmiths, glovers, wine-merchants, and _pre- 
parers of sweetmeats ; he gives a list of books proper to such occasions; he appends 
forms of inscriptions, and ends his recommendation by saying, “ Several books bound 
as proposed” (in black morocco, of various cost and device) “may be seen at 


Mr. Aylmer’s, at the Three Pigeons, Cornhill; Mr, Wyat’s, in St. Paul’s Church 
Yard ; Mr. Rogers, in Fleet Street ; and at most Booksellers.” 


** A Book may find him who a Sermon flies, 
And turn a Gift into a Sacrifice.’—HeErBerr. 
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the covetous and the drunkard; telling them that so living and 
dying they cannot be saved; that God abhors them, and that “ all 
honest, sober men, will kick them out of their company.” These 
remarks have much of the coarse freedom of the times: it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that to the English clergy of 1853, with 
rare exceptions, such language could not be addressed with any 
tolerable degree of propriety. 

“ A word to the learned Physicians” forms his 11th remedy,— 
whom he beseeches to deal “kindly with poore people when they 
are sicke,—“ for a poore man to give 10s. for a visit, is as grievous 
many times as the disease itself ;” and he admonishes the faculty, 
if they cannot prescribe to the poor gratis, not to hinder any man 
that would thus befriend them. And here Cooke introduces us to 
a piece of medical history. 

A certain Doctor Trigg* seems to have undertaken to kill people 
unprofessionally, and to have walked into an extensive practice. 
Whatever his education might have been, and perhaps it was little 
enough, he had been, according to Cooke, called “a Doctor” for 
twenty years; and was, as such men usually are, an universal 
genius, for “ he did abundance of cures upon poore people,” curing 
“every yeare, all sorts of feavers, plague, palsies, agues, gout, con- 
sumptions, dropsies, collicks, and all sorts of diseases, and his 
manner of practice is to take little or nothing from the poore, and 
from the rich 2s., or 2s. 6d. at the most, for his advice and 
physick :” moreover, says Cooke, “our clyent hath done good to 
above 30,000 men, women, and children, in and about this city since 
1624.” But the College of Physicians—liking Trigg no better than 
they did Margaret Kennix, for whom Sir Francis Walsingham was 
obliged to intercede, that the worshipful body would “ admit her into 
the quiet exercise of her small talent,”—prosecuted the counterfeit 
physician, and Cooke was his counsel; the cause, however, was 
lost, and a judgment for penalties to the amount of £115 (being 
€5 per month for using his art) was entered against Trigg. This 
matter therefore sharpens Cooke’s pen, and he forcibly remonstrates 
with the college doctors; strongly complains that his client should 

* We presume that the “ one John Trigg (afterwards a famous physician in London),” 
as named in Clark’s Lives of Eminent Persons, was the veritable William Trigg in 
question. Clark informs us that the embryo physician, when a boy, accompanied by 
a schoolfellow, Samuel Fairelough, subsequently an ejected minister of learning and 
worth, robbed an orchard, and that Fairelough hearing, on the following Sunday, a 
sermon on the conversion of Zaccheus, was so conscience-stricken, that he was impelled 
to make to the owner of the orchard a fourfold restitution for the fruit stolen, and 


that it gave a religious turn to the whole of his future life. Trigg shared the fruit, 
but it is not recorded that he participated in the penitence. 
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have been indicted “by the name of William Trigg, shoemaker, 
alias William Trigg, hule-maker, &c.; and is quite indignant that 
one of the grave and learned body should have said, “this Trigg 
workes by the Devil, or else he could never do such cures.” Trigg’s 
case was carried by a writ of error before the House of Lords, but 
how it was decided we have not at hand the means of knowing. 

From physic, Cooke passes to law, and in his 12th proposition 
he intreats the judges of the land to discriminate in such cases of 
stealing as may come before them, and to punish less severely such 
as may arise from necessitous circumstances. He advises his 
brethren to use despatch in all cases; to undertake, as he pledges 
himself to do, poor men’s causes, gratis, “this hard yeare;” and 
he even brings to the ears of his astonished compeers such advice 
as this—“In doubtful matters let us disswade our clyents from 
going to law, and tell them the danger of it, advising them to do 
as they would be done unto ; let us contend earnestly for the truth, 
more than for victorie ; and so soon as we discover the injustice of 
the cause, let us leave it, and advise our clyents to make their 
peace, never speaking anything but what we believe to be true ; if 
they tell us they have no money, let us do their business for 
thanks, and I warrant you the people will quickly find the useful- 
ness of us, and an honest lawyer will be a necessary member in a 
kingdome.” And further he expresses his desire that there might 
be friend-makers in every parish, for matters of small concernment, 
“and I would have this golden sentence written in capital letters 
over Westminster doores,—Quick Justice Makes a Quiet Kine- 
poME.” In truth, Cooke was a pretty sturdy Law Reformer, but 
not “a root and branch” man. “I am,” says he, “ for a reforma- 
tion in courts of justice, and not an extirpation,—it must never 
come to root and branch in point of civil government.” 

We conclude our notice of this tract, by giving a brief account 
of a Neapolitan fraternity, called by our author “ Lesiwants ;”’ their 
motto was, “ Be sober and frugal ;” but their practice, that which 
their denomination indicates—stinginess (we use an old but very 
significant word). Cooke is of opinion that some portion of what 
was censurable in them, might with prudence be adopted in time 
of dearth, still deprecating “the abominable covetousness”’ of those 
who are not merciful to the poor—‘ base earth-wormes,” he calls 
them, who care not what becomes of the needy ; who are “of any 
opinion to get money; they laugh whoever may ery; and these men 
Icount to be a generation of Lisiwants,” among whose principles, 
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he tells us, were such as these :—“ never to take any physic, in hopes 
to recover by fasting ; to weare one glove at a time, and that being 
lost, another may be had for little; to eat roast meat but once a 
year ; not to break bread too small, for it crumbles away ; not to 
send their servants too far in a morning, for fear of getting too good 
a stomach; to make a new garment of two old ones; when your 
servant goes to draw the best drink, make him sing all the while ; 
use pigmy candles, for they least hurt the sight ;” and other maxims 
equally thrifty and artful. 

At the end of his pamphlet, Cooke subscribes himself “the 
honest poor man’s faithfull servant,” and misguided as he may have 
been, and strange as some of his opinions unquestionably are, there 
is notwithstanding so much of earnestness and sincerity in “The 
Poor Man’s Case,” that we are not disposed to refuse to its author 
the distinction he thus humbly claims. 





Art. II].—Olv English Letter-@ariting. 





The English Secretary, or Methode of writing of Epistles and Letters: with a 
declaration of such Tropes, Figures, and Schemes, as either vsually or for 
ornament sake are therein required. Also the parts and office of a Secre- 
tarie. Deuided into two bookes. Now newly reuised, and in many parts 
corrected and amended. By ANGEL Day. At London, Printed by P. S., 
for C. Burbie, and are to be sold at his shop, at the Royall Exchange. 
1599. (4to.) 

The Enemy of Idlenesse, Teaching a perfect platforme how to indite Epistles and 
Letters of all sortes: as well by answer as otherwise ; no lesse profitable 
then pleasant. The whole diuided into foure Bookes: newly published and 
augmented by W. F. 

This booke by practise of the Pen 
And iudgement of the Wise ; 
Stands Enemy to Idlenesse 
And Friend to Exercise. 
London. Printed by Edw. All-de, for John Tap, dwelling at St. 
Magnus Corner. 1621. (12mo.) 


F all the branches and species into which literature is divisible, 
there is none that has a wider range—none that is of more 
universal application—none that takes so strong a hold upon our 
sympathies,~—in short, none that is so indispensable to the comfort, 
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happiness, and refinement of society, as letter-writing. A letter, 
whether it emanates from the genius of a Cicero, a St. Paul, or a 
Pliny, or is the sole literary effort of an uneducated clown, generally 
exhibits the true utterances of the heart, and thus affords the best 
possible index to the character of the writer. Usually written upon 
the impulse of the passing hour in relation to current events, and 
without any special effort after the graces of style, letters occasionally 
descend to posterity as master-pieces of argument and eloquence. 
Pascal and Junius will live when most of the contemporary literature 
of their days shall have been forgotten by all except Retrospective 
Reviewers ; and yet we venture to think that neither the author of 
the ‘ Provincial Letters’ nor the never-to-be-discovered Junius ever 
dreamed of posthumous celebrity. 

The busy times in which it is our lot to live bid fair almost to 
abolish letter-writing. Rowland Hill and the railways will have 
much to answer for in this respect. The penny-postage system, as it 
has increased the number of every man’s correspondents, so it has 
necessarily led to all possible abridgement of his letters. As he now 
gets six “ missives” for what under the old tariff was the postage of 
one, he must manage to scrawl six communications—letters he can- 
not call them—in the space of time which he could formerly devote 
to one three-side post-quarto letter. Again, the time which it 
requires to write a lengthened epistle, would, by the aid of steam, 
enable him to reach his friend’s fireside and make his communication 
orally with much greater satisfaction to both parties. Now although 
no one possessed of common sense wishes the days of dear letters 
and stage coaches revived, yet many do regret the loss of that excellent 
and interesting emanation of thought and feeling, a well-written, 
deliberate, and pregnant letter. Letter-writing is, we boldly affirm, 
at least an obsolescent, if not an obsolete, science, and therefore 
comes fairly within tle scope of a penchant for the “ retrospective.” 

A true old-fashioned letter, such as our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers used to write, was a very serious affair, and if done by an 
orthodox hand had its exordium, peroration, and nearly all the other 
parts of a formal address. We speak, of course, of the not very well- 
educated class, which was then a heavy majority. A “Complete 
Letter-Writer” of some sort or other was consequently a manual in 
high request. A collection of the multitudinous works of this class 
would be a literary curiosity not unworthy of the attention of a 
bibliographer. We will here present two early specimens to the 
notice of the reader. 
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Angel Day’s work is no mere collection of forms of epistolary 
correspondence like the “‘ Complete Letter-Writers” of more recent 
times, but an elaborate (not to say extremely prosy) treatise on the 
subject of letter-writing. The author was a scholar, and a man of 
sound judgment, and the model letters which he introduces into his 
pages are generally as well-written as the prolixity and circumlocution 
of this species of composition, at the period at which the work 
appeared, will allow them to be. Here follow his views as to the 
adaptation of the style of a letter to the character, position, and age 
of the person addressed :— 

“Tn one sort we frame them to olde men, in an other sort to young 

men, one way to sad and grave persons, another to light and yong fellowes ; 
one platforme to courtiers, another to philosophers. To great and notable 
personages, with a dutie speciall, appropriate to their calling : To our betters, 
alwayes with submission: To our inferiours, benignly and favourably : To 
our friends, lovinglie : To our enemies, sharpiie and nippinglie.” 
Directions are given for the exordium or “ salutation” of a letter 
according to the degree of the person addressed, and also for the 
subscription. The following extract shows a point of etiquette 
observed by letter-writers in the days of Queen Elizabeth :— 

“ And now to the subscriptions, the diversities whereof are (as best they 
may be allotted in sense) to either of these to bee placed, forwarned alwaies 
unto the unskilfull herein, that, writing to anie person of account, by howe 
much the more excellent hee is in calling (position) from him in whose 
behalfe the Letter is framed, 6y so much the lower shall the subscription 
thereunto belonging in any wise de placed. 

“And if the state of honour of him to whome the Letter shall be directed doe 
require so much, ¢he verie lowest margent of paper shall do no more but beare 
it, so be it the space bee seemelie for the name, and the room faire inough 
to comprehend it,” (p. 15.) 

The various species of letters are next described, and a very odd 
classification of them is given. Thus, there are Epistles “ descrip- 


tory,” “1 dies ” “vesponsory,” 


audatory and vituperatory,” “ deliberative, 
“dehortatory and disswasory,” “conciliatory,” “ reconciliatory,” 
“petitory,” “commendatory,” “consolatorie,’ “monitorie and 
reprehensive,” “amatorie,” “judiciall,” “expostulatorie,” “jocatorie,” 
“familiar,” &c. &e. We now proceed to select a few specimens— 
though without any regard to the order in which they occur in the 
volume : our first shall be— 

“A Letter gratulatorie from a wife to her husband. 

“Good husbande, 

“Tam glad that you have at the last remembred yourselfe by 
this bearer to write unto me, who have thought it verie long to heare from 
you. 1 do greatlie rejoice of the good and prosperous successe of your 
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journey, and chieflie that you have endured your travel so well, being in so 
good plight and strength of bodie, as I understand you are by your Letter. 
We are much beholding unto our good friends in the countrie, that have 
given you so great and good entertainment. And I heartilie pray you to 
commend mee unto them. Your businesse heere at London goeth well, 
thankes bee to God, and wee have no want of any thing but your presence, 
which if you would once hasten hitherward it were a comfort unto us all to 
see you, having beene as me seemeth verie long absent. But Maister C. 
and his friendes where you are useth you so kindlie that I thinke you cannot 
well tell howe to winde your selfe out from your good companie. Yet, good 
husbande, remember, that at the last you must come home, and the sooner 
the better. I referre all to your good discretion, and so commend mee most 
heartilie unto you,” &c. 
Our next extract is— 
“A Letter objurgatorie from a maister to his servant. 


*“Among some other causes that latelie have been advertized unto me 
from my good and loving friends, It is made knowne unto me, that you in 
my absence, as well towards your mistresse, whom in my place I have 
appointed over you, as among other your fellowe servants, doe take much upon 
you. You runne and goe at your pleasure into unseemelie courses, and give 
your self unto some other matters neither fitting the trust on you reposed 
nor answering unto my service. The newes hereof you must thinke pleaseth 
mee not verie well, neither can I with patience digest, that a companion of 
your being, to whom by my sole favour I have given place of direction in 
my house, should be so imperious over my wife and her due command in 
mine absence. Your wide wandring and common haunts at your liking cannot 
by all conjecture be unto mine estate profitable. Wherefore in signification 
that I am nothing well pleased with these so lavish demeanors, if by the 
next report I hear not that they are better amended, you are shortlie there- 
upon likelie inough to find how ill contenting they be unto my humours: 
with which private rebuke, if privatelie so it may bee considered, being at 
this present resolved to conclude I attend the redresse of these evils: and 
so give my selfe to my further travels. From B. this,” &c. 


This is a fine example of the “ nipping” style; but here is a still 
finer, which is recommended by our author as a “ president” for an 
epistle emanating “from a hot enraged spirit :’”’— 


“Ungracious offspring of hellish brood, wnome heavens permit for a 
plague, and the earth nourisheth as a peculiar mischiefe, monster of man- 
kinde, and devourer of men, what may I tearme thee? [Stronger ‘ tearmes ’ 
it would be hard to invent !] With what illsounding titles maie I raise my 
selfe upon thee? Thow scorne of the world, and not scorne, but worldes 
foule disdaine, and enemie of all humaine condition, shall thy viJlanies scape 
for ever unpunished? Will the earth yet support thee, the cloudes shadow 
thee, or the aire breath on thee? What lawes be these, if at least wise 
such may be tearmed lawes, whereout so vile a wretch hathe so manie 
evasions? But shalt thou longer live to become the vexation and griefe of 
men? No, for I protest though the lawes doe faile thee, my selfe will not 
everslip thee. I, I am hee that will plague thee; thou shalt not scape me. 
{ will be revenged of thee. Thinke not thy injuryes are so easie, that they 
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are of all to bee supported, for no sooner shall that partched withered 
carkasse of thine sende foorth thy hatefull and abhorred lookes into anie pub- 
licke shew, but mine eyes shall watch thee, and I will not leave thee, till I have 
prosequuted that which I have intended towardes thee, most unwoorthie as 
thou art to breath amongst men, which art hated and become lothsome even 
in the verie bowels and thoughtes of men. ‘Triumph then in thy mischiefes, 
and boast that thou hast undone mee and a number of others, whom with 
farre lesse despight thou hast forced to bende unto thee. And when by due 
desert [ shall have payed what I have promised thee, vaunt then (in God’s 
name) of thy winnings. For my part :—but I will saie no more, let the end 
trie all. Live wretchedlie, and die villainouslie, as thou hast deserved, 


whome heavens hencefoorth doe shunne, and the world denicth longer to 
looke upon.” 


We have not space for further quotations from Master Day’s 
epistles, and must pass on to that lively little treatise, ‘The Enemy 
of Idlenesse,’ with its quaint black-letter specimens. In one of the 
earliest of these we are not a little surprised to mect with one of the 
“crammers” attributed to the redoubtable Munchausen :— 


** Kxample of an Epistle of Mirth. 

“An Epistle or letter of mirth must bee indited with pleasant language 
as to say thus: For newes in these quarters, you shall understand that one 
of our neighbours is lately returned from Turky, and hath tolde me for a 
certaincty, that the great Turke doth altogether wallow in worldly pleasures, 
wherein he setteth his whole felicity. And amongst other his pastimes he 
delighteth in singing and musitians, whome at the beginning of winter he 
sendeth into a certaine country so colde, that their voyces and tunes as soone 
as they are out of their mouthes doe continually remaine altogether frozen 
untill such time that the winter be past. And when the spring time ap- 
proacheth, then this great Turke accompanied with the Ladyes and Damsels 
of the country causeth sundry great feasts and banquets to be made, remaining 
there till the sunne waxe warme. And then begin the voyces and tunes of 
the yeare past to unfreeze and thawe, resounding very melodiously in the ayre 
throughout the whole country !” 


Our author’s contemporaries, King James the First and Sir 
Thomas Browne, reached a comfortable pitch of assurance upon a 
subject which he himself ventured to think doubtful. From an 
“epistle of Doctrine” we sclect the following passage :— 

“You have written unto me to certifie you whether Sorcerers do use to ride 
upon a besome and practise such other like trimtrams. For answer: Seeing 
that of many such like matters there be divers opinions, I leave the case 
even as it is. For in this matter, and other of greater importance, wiser 
men than I doo stand in doubt, | will therefore hold my peace, and make 
you none other answer.’ 

It was a whim of the times in which these books were written, 
that every perfect letter should, like a syllogism, consist of three 


parts, major, minor, and conclusion; or, as they were sometimes 
II.—5 3 
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called, the cause, the intent, and the consequence. In asking a 
favour, however, four parts were deemed necessary to the completion 
of an epistle. 

‘As concerning the manner how to demaund temporall thinges, as a Booke, 
a Horse, or such like, the letter must be devided into foure partes. 

“First, wee must get the good will of him to whome wee write, by 
praising his liberality, and specially of the power and authority that, hee hath 
to graunt the thing that he is demaunded. 

“Secondly, we must declare our demand and request to bee honest and 
necessary, and without the which wee cannot atchive our determinate end 
and purpose. Thirdly, that the request is easie to be graunted considering his 
ability, and that in a most difficill thing his liberality is ordinarily expressed, 
Fourthly, to promise recompence ; as thankes, service,” &e. 

Many of W. F.’s examples of epistolary correspondence are trans- 
lations of the most admired letters of Cicero; the rest are mostly 
epistles of eminent men; very few relate to those ordinary affairs of 
life which after all form the best topics for agreeable letter-writing. 
The collection comprises two letters, which are curious in their way 
as illustrating the feud which prevailed at the date of this publica- 
tion between the barbers and the surgeons. For ages these two 
callings had been combined in the same person, but now the more 
scientific parts of the vocation were separated from the drawing of 
teeth and clipping of beards, and the chirurgeon looked with con- 
tempt upon his former self the barber. Perhaps there is no occu- 
pation among us that has undergone more mutations, always for the 
worse, than that of the poor barber. In old times the barber-chi- 
rurgeon of every town was a substantial inhabitant—almost a gen- 
tleman in comparison to his poor neighbour the poticary; but at 
length “ chirurgery ” became divorced from barber-craft, and allied 
itself to the apothecary’s trade, thus causing a complete reversal of 
positions between the two lines of business. To add to the misfor- 
tunes of the barber, the fashion of wearing beards became obsolete ; 
still later he was robbed of his practice as blood-letter and tooth- 
drawer, and degraded to the rank of a mere clipper of hair and 
shaver of chins. The poor fellow tried to raise himself to his 
former station by the introduction of wigs; but although this most 
unnatural of all fashions maintained its standing for some time, it 
ultimately gave way to the force of common sense, and wigs became 
numbered with things that had been. But we are digressing, and 
must return to the correspondence above alluded to. 

«A certaine Barber writeth to a Doctor of Physicke concerning his adversarie 
a Chirurgian. 
“There was never thing more detestable unto me, nor which I had more 
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in horror (worshipfull doctor) than to see a man rejoyce in detractions, and 
evill reports of an other: for thereby are wicked people knowne. And 
although I have divers times of many beene injured, scorned, and dispraised, 
reporting by mea thousand dreames and lies, yet have I alwaies suffered 
them, and turned the deafe eare towards them: And now steppeth forth a 
new detractor of me, who by force constraineth me to answer, and to defend 
me against his cursed slander, for the safegard of my estimation, which he 
thinketh to destroy. And to the end that I be not accounted so ignorant as 
he, I have thought good to write unto you to give you to understand that he 
offereth me evident wrong. This wicked and ignorant asse cryeth and pub- 
lisheth everywhere that it appertaineth not to any man living to meddle with 
euring of a wound or ulcer within the citie, except hee be a Chirurgian, and 
sworn to the citie—at the least except the Chyrurgian be present and assistant, 
to see the whole cure. But behold his craft, and how covertly he would take 
away the practise, gaine, and profite of the Barbers! Who is he so ignorant, 
and knoweth not that alwaies heeretofore the Master Barbers have accustomed 
to cure all kinde of wounds as well old as new? Who is it that is ignorant of 
the notable and good cures that they have accustomed to doe? Wherefore 
then should they not use to doe as they have done, without borrowing leave 
of the Gentlemen-Chyrurgians, seeing they doe and have done their cures very 
well without their assistance? I would that the ignorant asse-head should 
know, that that which we doe is better done, and that we understand better 
the art of Chyrurgerie then he doth or a great multitude moe of asses that call 
themselves Chyrurgians, who have not the knowledge to apply one onely instru- 
ment, or to make one incision aright, but all their case is nothing else save 
sophisticall arguments which serve to no purpose. Therefore it is necessarie 
that it come to the handie operation of the Barbers, who understand Chy- 
rurgery as well as they: together also, that it would be great cost for the 
poore patients to pay both the Barber and the Chyrurgian. Secondly, if I 
would, [ could write unto you more amply of his envies and ignorant de- 
tractions. But I love rather to holde my peace, to the end that it be not 
said that I speake against him rather of envy than to utter the plaine truth. 
Therefore, you that know the whole ought to judge the equity, and to cause 
him to keepe silence in this matter: whereof | alwayes recommend mee unto 
you, wholy offering my selfe,” &c. 


In the next epistle we have the counter-plea of the “Chirurgian,” 
im which he “ defendeth himselfe to the Phisitian against his adver- 
sary the Barber :”— 


“T am advertised (equall judge) to be accused before you on the behalfe of 
such a one, a boasting Barber, who not onely is ignorant in his science, but 
also in all that a wise man ought to know; and I am sorry that it behooveth 
me to answer him: but that which moveth me is to the end that it be not 
thought that I consent to his error and to purge myselfe before you that 
know and understand all thing therein: and to the end that expulsing his 
old injuries I might set silence to his new: First, for that he saith that ever 
heeretofore the Barbers were accustomed to cure wounds as well old as new, 
and thereto have set foorth their goodly cures. Behold and consider his hidden 
craft and subtiltie, how gloriously hee boasteth and vaunteth himselfe and 
riseth up to suppresse and overthrow the whole arte and facultie of chyrurgerie. 
It is not well inough understood and knowne what perill there is in thinking 
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to heale all diseases, that to make a good operation in such and other difficill 
matters it is needfull that the cause be well understanded and debated, and to 
know whether that which is to be cured be a simple wound, an ulcer, or fistula, 
which is the peccant matter, and what oyntment or other medicine is proper 
for it. And to discerne and understand this thing rightly, what Barber is it 
(I meane to speake of unskilfull) that understandeth one onely word of Latine, 
and with much a doe scarce good English. I know very few that can 
expound the difference betweene Leporem and Lepram. And yet notwith- 
standing most of their Chyrurgerie bookes are stuffed full of eloquente Latine, 
and that difficill; yea and the most part of our English termes are verie 
farre different from our vulgar and maternall speech, in such sorte that whoso 
fully understandeth not the Latine tongue, yea and also the Greeke, can 
scarse understand them: through which error arise many times sundrie 
inconveniences. For such asses there are that count every ‘disease to be the 
pocke. And it commeth to passe because they will never call for the Chy- 
rurgian, who in his facultie is of all men approoved skilful, learned, and very 
experte to know how to discerne and understand all the poyntes of his arte 
without any erring or yet making fault ; and contrarily such ignorant idiots 
which darkely give credite to their owne glorious heads and have no reason, 
save only their proper will and foolish opinion, and which of a deceitfull 
argument make a necessary demonstration, do give by their dangerous pro- 
mises avery fallible hope, disalowing all good writings, if they be not agreeing 
to their owne opinion. Therefore (say I) such a one ought to be put to 
perpetuall silence. Thus much shall suffice you, although | might say more, 
but his ignorance cannot beare it ; for it is known to every one, that through 
their fault they have committed a thousand evils, and yet blush not to say, 
that they may better kill an hundred men than another to heal one onely ; 
therefore take heed of them who may. And now I will hold my peace, for 
it is no great honour to write the imperfections and ignorances that might 
be cald; yea, and if [ should say more, it should be said that I speake 
more of malice and ill-will than to open the truth. But although I yet 
keepe backe many other things (which as time and place shall serve may be 
revealed), and although he shall still persevere to speake more of me, yet, 
sir, you may judge of the whole: for you know well what part beareth 
ignorance and innocency. Wholly offering my humble service to you and 
yours,” &e. 

We are told that there are some “ mixed letters” partly serious, 
partly comic. The direction given for this species of epistle is: 
“ First we must pleasantly expresse the merrie jest or conccite that 
we intend to utter (our honesty and reputation still observed) for 
that which we write is only to Eeyore our friend. Secondly, to 
leave ajest or merry conccite, and to change into some other matter, 
to the end that it be not said that we be altogether scoffers,” &c. 


“ The Example wherein a Souldier writeth to his Captaine. 

* It is no marvell (redoubted captaine) though vou make great account of 
me, for if I should be in any encounter against our enemies where it were 
needful to part with blowes, you should see how | would handle my selfe ; 


> 


yea, the great feare that I have of it doth make me already to tremble and 
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quake, considering that I never fought .... but with the pot and the 
spiggot. I believe I durst not assault a snaile, if shee were armed with her 
shell and hornes, for as hardy a fellow I am as ever drew sword out of a 
bowe case : yea, in such a matter I should love well the sound of the retraite. 
And if ever you saw a man of warre play better with a ¢wo-foote sword, then 
say boldly that [ am a lyar, for I would run with the formost to the forward 
of a tossing-house there to give the onset. Secondly (my Captaine), all this 
{ have written only in jest; for indeede to say the truth (none dispraised) 
there is no man in the whole company that more willingly or more cou- 
ragiously would adventure himselfe in the battell than I would do,” &c. &e. 

Our friend W. F.’s risibility must have been easily excited, since 
he thinks this “ merie letter” calculated “to provoke to Jaughter or 
rejoicing |” 

The second book of the ‘Enemy of Idlenes’ contains transla- 
tions of letters of various people of learning and distinction. It 
would be foreign to our purpose to copy these; but there is a brief 
one which strikes us as one of the best epistles we have ever met 
with. Here it is:— 

“ Politian to his Friend. 

“TI was very sorry, and am very glad, because thou wast sicke, and that 
thou art whole. Farewell.” 

The following mercantile letter is worthy of perusal. Like many 
others in the collection it seems to be a copy of an actual letter, as 
it is dated above fifty years earlier than the publication of the book. 

“ The answere of one Marchant unto another. 
“In Deepe (Dieppe) the 3 of May, 1567. 

“Right trustie, after hearty recommendations, &c. Yours of the 25 of 
the last moneth I have reecived, by the which 1 doe gladly understand your 
diligence in the expedition of our shippe which (thankes be to God) is in 
safety arrived. The merchant of Roane (Rouen) incontinently came downe, 
who hoysted up the 40 tuns of malmesie at 60 crownes the tunne, whereof 
[am glad. I intend to send our other ship to Nants, and there to change 
our wines for wools, which I trust wee shall sell deare: for at this present 
they are greatly desired by reason that all France is like to be in armes. 
To give you advise of the estate of marchandizes ; as far as I understand 
wines of Paris are worth 16 pound turnois le tunne, Prunes are worth ie? 
tur. le c. Currants are worth x. 1. tur. lec. Pepper is worth 15s. tur. 
le li. Wheat in Beauss, is worth 30s. tur, the bushel. Oates, pease, and 
beanes are worth 14 in Britaine (Bretagne). All kind of fish is good 
cheape, save onely mackrell; which in all places are had in estimation, that 
whosoever can make trafique therein, may surely say, Aétolite portas ! 
Therefore I intend at this time therein to imploy some cash. Be assured | 
will doe nothing wherein I shall not understand some gaine. That which I 

. Sade 
write unto you take care to keepe secret. And thus God prosper you,” &e. 

The fourth and last book of the ‘Enemy of Idlenes’ is devoted 
to the delicate subject of love and courtship, and forms the most 
amusing portion of this funny little production. The cumbrous 
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manner in which our forefathers wooed contrasts strongly with the 
“ soft-nothingness” of modern gallantry, having much more of the 
iron gauntlet than of the scented glove about it. The love-lettcr of 
old times contained no roundabout compliments to the personal 
attractions of the lady, but flattered boldly and to the face in such 
phrases as—“ the great, singular, and incredible beautie which is in 
thee”—“thou art a verie spectacle of nature’s work’”’—“thy angelicall 
visage so faire and cleare would lighten a firmament altogether 
cloudie”—“ eyes bright, cleare, and shining, like two starres whose 
sweete aspects drive away all sorrow and sadnesse !” 


“<A Lover writeth unto his Lady. 


“To expresse unto thee (my deere) the inward griefes, the secret sorrowes, 
the pinching paines, that my poore oppressed heart pittifully indureth, my 
pen is altogether unable. For even as thy excellent vertue, beautie, comlines, 
and curtesie farre surmounteth in my conceipt that of all other humane 
creatures, so my pitious passions both day and night are no whit infe- 
riour, but farre above all those of any other worldly wight. So excell not 
thy giftes, but as much exceede my griefes. Therefore (my sweete) vouch- 
safe of thy soveraigne clemencie to graunt some speedie remedie unto the 
grievous anguishes of my heavie heart ; detract no time, but wey with thy 
selfe, the sicker that the patient is—the more deadly that his disease is 
deemed—so much the more speede ought the physitian to make—so much 
the sooner ought he to provide and minister the medicine, least comming too 
late his labour be lost. But what painefull patient is hee that sustaineth so 
troublesome a state as I, poore soule, doe, exeept thou vouchsafe to pittie me ? 
For the partie patient being discomforted at one physitian’s hand may have 
recourse unto another: whereas I discomforted at thy handes can have 
recourse uuto none, but still languishing must looke for a lothsome death. 
Consider, therefore, my deare, the extremitie of my ‘case, and let not cancred 
cruelty corrupt so many golden gifts, but as thy beauty and comelinesse of 
body is, so set thy humanity also and clemency of minde. Draw not (as the 
proverb saith) a leaden sword out of a golden scabberd. And thus hoping 
to have some speedy comfort at thy handes, upon that hope ! repose mee till 
further opportunity.” 


In another of these model love-letters, to a lady who is styled by 
the writer “my soveraigne joy,” it is set forth that she is judged 
by the common voice “ above all terrestriall bodies,” so that his 
pen trembles and his tongue stammers in the attempt to address 
her. He manages, however, to say some bold things, as for example: 
“ Ever sithens (since) mine eyes did speculate and behold your great 
beautie, my heart hath remained so bound and intangled, that of its 
own free will it hath chosen to be included in your sweet prison.” 
He bemoans the “grievous passions of his languishing corpes,” and 
supplicates that “shee who only, and none other, may send remedy 
in this case,” will relieve him from his “great martyrdome,” by 
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sending a “ benigne answere.” The reply is, however, as far as 
may be from any benignity of style. The lady marvels as to 
what fond cause has moved him to “such presumptuous boldnesse 
as to interrupt her of her accustomed rest through his abhominable 
letters and wanton words.” It was, she says, “with great paine I 
could bridell mine ire,” and abstain from tearing the letter in pieces. 
However seeing that the poor letter, not being a sentient thing, 
could not help the impertinences of the writer, she resolved to spare 
it, and to vent her anger upon the messenger who had brought it, as 
well as upon the writer himself, who, as she assures him, will do her 
“a most unpleasant thing” if he persists im his suit, and a “singular 
pleasure” if he refrains from it. What success the poor lover 
ultimately meets with we can only guess at, but he writes again in 
a still more urgent manner, affirming that his “heavy heart had 


been its own homicide” had he not been restrained by the sight of 


that which her white hands had touched. As to the charge of pre- 
sumption, that was no fault of the poor lover’s, but wholly attributable 
to the “excessive beauty, worthinesse, and benignity” of his “deere 
and onely mistresse.” He congratulates himself that she has with- 
held her hand from the cruelty of tearing his letter, but as to her 
command that he should desist from his purpose, that were as difficult 
as to separate his “deere’s” beauty from herself. 

But to turn from so painful a topic as rejected love, let us, as our 
final extract, quote one of the poetical effusions with which W. F. 
closes his collection of pattern love-letters and his book. We will 
premise that in two instances we have substituted a word more 
suited than the original expression to modern ideas of delicacy, 
although nothing offensive was probably intended by the writer. 


“To vant in verse dame Venus’ praise, 

that finely featured wight, 

Or paint in prose the perfect points, 
that hers are due by right. 

To show her glittering golden haire, 
her forehead featly framed, 

Her christall eyes like turtles’ true, 
no blot that may be blamed. 

[ler prettie nose in order plast, 
her comely cherry cheekes, 

Her ivory teeth, her coroll lips 
that each man loves and likes. 

Her dimpled chin, her milk-white neck, 
her brests as round as ball, 

Her shoulders straight, her folding armes, 
her fingers fine and small, 
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Her prettie tender touching hands, 
her waste as small as wand, 

Her bodie soft, her silken skin, 
what would you understand ? 

Her tender sides, her bending knees, 
her well-proportioned legge, 

Her prettie toes, her inch-broad heele, 
her foote scarce cracke an egge. 

All these I say by penne to praise 
a needless worke it were, 

If worthy wight to whom I write 
should hap be present there, 

For she as farre doth Venus passe, 
and Helen too of Troy, 

As doth in strength the strongest man 
surmount the feeblest boy. 

Well thus it is or else not so, 
but as she is she resteth ; 

And he that thus commends her now 
yee may not thinke he jesteth.” 


With this “ prettie” portraiture of female lovcliness—in one of the 
old epistolary phrases we bid our quaint and amusing author “ right 
heartilie farewell.” 





Arr. IV.—The Old Practice of Gardening. 


A most briefe and pleasaunt treatyse, teachynge howe to dress, sowe, and set a 
Garden, and what propertyes also these few herbes heare spoken of, haue 
to our comodytie: With the remedyes that may be used against such beasts, 


wormes, flies, and such lyke, that commonly noy gardes, gathered out of 


the principallest Authors in this art. By Tuomas Hyu1, Londyner, 
. . . . Imprynted at London in Flete strete, neare to Saincte Dunstans 
Church, by Thomas Marshe. (12mo, 1563.) 
A MULTITUDE of allusions scattered through their writings 
show us how much store our forefathers in the middle ages set 
on their gardens. These were indeed sources equally of pleasure 
and of usefulness, for not only were the flowers much prized for 
their beauty, but many herbs, now seldom seen in a garden, were 
cultivated for their medicinal virtues. The medieval garden, indeed, 
was the favourite resort of the ladies and younger members of the 
baronial household, who wandered among its alleys, danced on its 
lawns, and passed much of their time in gathering its flowers to 
make garlands and bouquets, which were then in great request. It 
would be an easy thing to multiply citations, allusive to the plea- 
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sures of the garden, from writers from the twelfth century to the 
fifteenth, but we have very little information on anything like a 
system of gardening, and, as far as we can gather, the practice seems 
to have been very simple, and to have evinced very little art. Lists 
of garden plants, with their uses and the times of sowing them, are 
not uncommon in the remains of medieval literature, and they are 
frequently written in verse, evidently for the purpose of being more 
easily committed to memory ; for it was part of the qualification of 
a good housewife, to know where and how to plant her herbs, and 
what they were good for. A fragment of an English poem on this 
subject, of the fourteenth century, is printed in the first volume 
of the Reliquie Antique ; it goes no farther than the herb rosemary, 
which was very much prized, We are there informed :— 

Bot slywynge (slippings) and the rote of rosmaryne 

Man may set welle and fyne 

Betwene Aprile and the May, 

In neetis fen (dung of oxen) and of the way ; 

And also befor the Mychaelmasse 

The same to set leve thu hasse ; 

With horse fenne (horse dung) thu hellyt (cover it) welle, 

That colde grewe (grieve) hyt never a delle. (not a dit) 

Alle so in Aprile do the seede, 

Ther blak erthe may hyt fede. 

The blake forst, the northeren wynde, 

To thys herbe beth unkynde. 

Helle (cover) hyt wel wyth alle thy mayn, 

And kep fro colde, that hyt be no3t sleyn. 

Some of the “ virtues” of this herb were very marvellous. When 
boiled in wine, if the face were bathed in it, it produced beauty. 
A man who carried the powder of this flower about his person 
would be always joyful and merry, and would obtain love. If the 
feet of a thief were bathed in a decoction of the root in vinegar, he 
would lose all power of committing robbery. The flowers of rose- 
mary laid on the bed would secure those who slept in it from dis- 
agreeable dreams. If the herb were boiled in water, and the water 
used as a bath, it made the persons who bathed in it “light and 
jolly.” We will not speak of the numerous diseases against which 
it was a specific, but it had sometimes a still more extraordinary 
effect ; our medieval rhymer tells us, that there was a woman more 
than sixty years of age, gouty and crooked, and so “ sore and feeble” 
that she seemed tottering on the brink of the grave :— 

Of rosmaryn scho toke sex pownde, 
And grownde hyt wel in a stownde, (a while) 
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And bathed hir threyes (thrice) everi day, 

Nyne mownthes, as I herde say, 

And afterwarde anoyntte wel hyr hede 

Wyth gode bame (balm), as I rede ; 

Away fel alle that olde flesshe, 

And j3ownge (young) isprong tender and nesshe ; (sof) 

So fresshe to be scho then bigan,— 
that she was seized with violent inclinations, which are described 
rather naively in the original. 

This is a sample of what the study of herbs was in former days. 
A short English poem, entitled “John the Gardiner,” belonging 
probably to the close of the fourteenth century, but which we believe 
has never been printed, contains similarly a list of these herbs of 
virtue, fit for the ordinary garden. In that singularly curious work 
of the fourteenth century, “ Le Ménagier de Paris,” there is a chapter 
on gardening for the use of the good housewife, which consists of a 
series of plain directions, without much arrangement. First, she is 
told to do most of the operations of gardening at morning and night, 
and not in the day-time when the sun is out. Rainy weather is 
stated to be good for planting, but not for sowing. Then, under 
the heads of the successive months of the year, we are told what 
gardening is to be done in each. In December and January (the later 
months), marjoram and violets are to be carefully protected; in 
January and February, sage, lavender, mint, orvale, and some other 
herbs may be planted, and poppy and sorrel sown. In February, 
vines are to be planted, as well as raspberries and cabbages sown. 
March was the month for grafting. March was also the month for 
sowing or planting violets, jilliflowers, beans, fennel, marjoram, 
parsly, lettuce, gourds, &e. In April and May, leeks are to be sown, 
as well as spinage. Parsly is to be sown also in June; hysop in 
August ; and so on, with a few directions here and there for the 
treatment of the herbs and other plants as they are growing. The 
whole concludes with directions for grafting plums, cherries, and 
vines, and for the treatment of rosemary. All these directions apply, 
of course, to the kitchen garden and not to the pleasure garden. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, more attention appears 
to have been given to the improvement of gardening, and it soon 
formed the subject of printed books. It is somewhat singular, that 
the first systematical treatise on this subject, printed in the English 
language, should have been written by acitizen of London; but no 
doubt, worthy Master Thomas Hyll hada good plot of ground some- 
where without the verge of the capital, where we may suppose he 
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practised at least some of his own precepts. One of his first recom- 
mendations is, that gardens should be made in the neighbourhood 
of towns, because there their produce may be disposed of to most 
advantage. It is curious also, as showing the low state of the art 
of gardening, that the author seeks all his theoretical explanations, 
and in fact everything but the merest routine of digging and plant- 
ing, from the writings of the ancients. Thus, his recommendations 
for the best position for a garden, as well as those for arranging and 
hedging it, are given chiefly on the authority of Varro, Cato, Palla- 
dius, and Columella. Some of the directions of these ancient 
gardeners, though given somewhat hesitatingly, bespeak rather a 
large degree of credulity as well as ignorance. Thus we are gravely 
assured that “auncient husbandmen affirme that if you burie a 
specled tode closed in an earthen pot, in the middle of your garden, 
that he defendeth the garden from noyous wethers. And in the 
like manner, it is thought that he maye defend corne from such in- 
conveniences!” In another place, we are told with equal serious- 
ness, “If frogges do greve the in the night by theyr chearpyng, 
light a kandel and set it on the banke of the ponde, dyche, or small 
river runnyng by the garden, and it maketh them to cease theyr 
chearpynge.” 

However unsatisfactory the science may be in this little book, 
it is more systematically arranged than anything which had been 
written before, and decidedly marks a transition of improvement. 
The first chapter treats of the best position for a garden. “ It is 
ryghte necessary (sayth Varro) to place and dresse a gardeyne nere 
to the citie, for the commodytye (as he sayd) of violets, roses, and 
many other thynges, but as we know by experyence, of burrege, 
langedebefe, neppe, spynage, marygolds, tyme, isope, rosmarye, and 
such like, which the cyti hath nede of.” The further directions on 
this subject are curious, as they may have had some influence on 
the positions of the gardens of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, of which there are many still remaining. It is recom- 
mended that the garden should be “ neare to a playne field,” and 
that if possible it should lie on a slope, sending down small courses 
of water through the garden. If there were no courses of water, it 
was necessary there should be a well in the garden, or at all events 
a pond of water, for the purpose of irrigation. Our “ Londyner” 
goes on to say :— 


“ Beware that thou place not thy garden neare unto a barne, that chafle 
and duste of corne, caryed abroade by the wynde, falle not uppon the hearbes 
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and so annoy thy garden and hearbes much. And further take hede that 
the ayer be not evyll and infected with the vapours of ditches and stinckyng 
puddels standyng nere to yt, for that bothe infecteth and corrupteth the 
plantes, and dulleth also mens spyrytes that walketh therin: And in consy- 
deracion whereof, thou shalt know, that everye ayre which sone is colde after 
the sonn setteth, and sone is hote when the son is rysen, is subtill and 
holsum, but that aier which is contrarye to thys, is and worketh contrary. 
And besydes the vilest ayre is that whyche wringeth and bindeth hard the 
hart, and doth make straite the attraction of ayre. 

“ And as concerning the temperatnes of the ayer, and holesomnes of the 
place, a garden (in cold countreis and places) must have the free skie or 
firmament open towardes the caste and southe partes, especially if it be in such 
a garden or orchyarde that hath yong trees or plantes set in it, takyng hede 
least y* by anye great and hygh hyll, standyng betwene it and those partes 
of heaven, it be excluded from the comforte and ayde of those two partes, 
and so eyther thorow the northe, where (to us) the sonne never commeth, or 
the late weak sonne shynynge of the west, where the sonne shyneth onelye 
at hys goynge downe, the plantes, sedes, or settes, be nipped and distroyed 
with the colde so long beryng them. 

* But if thou canst (sayeth Cato), let thy garden be at the foote of an hyl, 
and that it beholdeth or leaneth tu the south part in some handsome place, 
and that the hyl defendeth the sharpe colde of the northe syde, that myght 
nypp and harm the plants and setts, commyng up. 

** But in hote countreys the faces of gardens lokyng or lyeng open to the 
north parts, be much more profytable, pleasaunt, and commodyous also to 
health.” 

The second chapter of this little book treats of “the considera- 
cion and chusying out of good and excellent grounde,” and a third 
of the mode of inclosing and hedging the ground when chosen. 
The author selects as the “ most profitable hedge of all,” as well as 
the cheapest, one made of briars and thorns mixed together. We are 
next told how to arrange and dispose the beds of a garden; and an 
indispensable article in every well-arranged garden was the arbour. 

* And after the new dyggyng and turnyng up agayne (about y® Ides of 
January) the garden muste be garnyshed with herbers, before y® quarters and 
beddes be caste out and devysed; and you may make thes herbers cither 
strayght runnyng up, or els vaulted or close over the bed, lyke to the vyne 
harbers now a dayes made. And yf they be made with junyper wode, you 
nede not to repayre nothyng threof yn ten years after: but if they be 
made with willow poles, then you must new repayre them in thre yeres 
after. And he which wyll set roses to run along about his harber, or beds 
round about his harber, muste set them in February. For beds of roses 
be set ina most short furrow, or be placed by alyes or dytches, whether 
ye set them in slyppes, or sow them in the sede. Paladius sayth that we may 
not thinke that to be the sedes of the rose, which grow in the middle of the 
floure in colour like to golde, but that the sede is in that which is lyke to a 
small pere in the upper ende of the stalke: and the sede is rype to be 
gathered, when grapes be full ripe, which ripenes of them by theyr fuskysh or 
browne colour and also by theyr softnes may be knowen. And in the lyke 
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maner you may doe yf you wyll sow that swete tree or flower named jacemin, 
rosemarye, or the pomgranate seede, unles you had rather decke your 
harbers comlyer wyth vynes. And when the harbers be set about the walke 
of the garden, then the ground, new dygged, must be devyded into borders 
and beddes, leaving apart that roume and space whiche you wyll bestow 
uppon walkes and bowlyng alleis: the which alleis and walkes you shall sift 
over with the finest sand, least by rayne or showers the earth shoulde cleave 
and clagge on thy fete.” 


Another very important adjunct to a garden in the olden time 
was a maze, which was considered both an ornament and an amuse- 
ment, and which is still found remaining in one or two ancient 
gardens in England, as at Hampton Court. ‘The maze was some- 
times planted with low herbs, and at others with bushes. 'Thomas 
Hyll gives us two figures of mazes, one round, the other square, of 
which he says :— 

“Here by the way (gentle reader) I doe place two proper mazes, thee one 
before this chapter, and thother after, as proper adournementes uppon 
pleasure to a garden, that who that lysteth (havynge the rowme in theyr 
garden) may place the one of them (which lyketh them best) in that voyde 
place of the garden that may best be spared (for the onely purpose) to 
sporte them in actimes, which mazis being workmanly handled by the gardiner, 
shall beutyfye them much, in divisyng foure sundrye fruites to be placed in 
eche of the corners of the maze, and in the middle if it maye be a proper 
herber decked with roses to be set or els a faire tree of rosemary or other 
fruyt, at the discrecion of the gardiner.” 

* % * * * %* 

“ And here I also place the other maze, which maye be lyke ordred and 
used as I spake of before, and it may be set either with isope and time, 
or winter savory and time, for these wyl endure grene al the yeare thorow : 
and there be whiche set theyr mazes with lavender cotton and such lyke. 
But let them be ordered (in this poynt) as liketh best the gardiner, and 
so an ende. For it is here not expressed for no necessarye commodity, in a 
garden, but as an ornament upon pleasure: and so | wishe the gentle harted 
readers to take it.” 

Two chapters more contain precepts for the choice and nature 
of seeds, and for the times and manner of planting, and then we 
have a long list of the herbs then cultivated, of the method of culti- 
vating them, and of their virtues. As this list gives us a very 
curious view of the contents of a medieval garden—for it was still 
in all respects medieval, we will give the names of the plants, in the 
order they occur, and in-the orthography of the original. They are: 
borage, endive, blete and spynage, lettys, orache or arage, betes, 
colewortes, cresses, percely, sperage, great malowes, savery, lavage 
or alisander (called also pellitory of Spaine, or maister wort), fenell, 
annise, cummine, colyander, mustard sede, cervyl, capers, dyll, rue 
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or hearbe grace, isope, mint, tyme, organny, violets, roses, gilly 
flowers, petilius, basyl, poppye, navewes, leeke, onions, garlike, 
melones, and al the kindes of pompones, cucumbers, the gourde, the 
artichoke, the beane of Egypt, radyshe, soote marjoram, sage, purse- 
lane, peneroyal, lyllye, parsnyps, yealow carret, the carnation. 
Such were the principal articles of the gardiner’s nomenclature in 
the first half of the sixteenth century; many of them have long 
been rejected from our gardens, or are only found in rare instances, 
because the considerations which led them to be cultivated have 
long been exploded. The directions for cultivating them, and 
especially for their use, are still in Thomas Hyll’s treatise often 
ridiculous enough. We may instance his account of borage, which 
at this time seems to have been one of the herbs most in repute :— 


* Borage is sowen in the moneth of Auguste, September, December, and 
Apryll, aucther alone in beddes or amonge the newe beddes of other herbes, 
nor it can not aptelye or fetelye bee sette in anye other tyme, and yet 
removed congruentlye, in anye tyme of the yeare, and hys sedes bee gathered 
halfe rype, that they may not otherwyse fall oute of the huskes, and the 
herbe with the seedes, layed on a heape for two or thre dayes, that the 
seedes there by maye come to theyr full rypenes : and after the seede rubbed 
and shaken into a lynnen cloth, for otherwyse you can not easely come to 
and have the seedes, and the sedes also be kept for two yeares. 

*‘ Also borage is hoote and moyste in the fyrste degree, for it hathe the 
propertye of engendryng gladnes, if it be drunk in wine. And it doth 
much comfort the harte, for it healpeth suche whyche bee payned with the 
syckenes of the harte, beyngee sodden in water with moyste, and for that 
cause it is better than other herbes, and it is most temperate also in the 
respect of other herbes, and it doth engender bothe bloud, and milke, so 
that there be not to much eaten of it rawe.” 


Mint, also, is a plant which has lost much of its ancient reputation 
for healing qualities. 

‘Mint or organny be set in slyppes, or in hole rotes, in a moyste place 
or neare about water ; they neyther desyre sunny, fatte, nor dounged grounde. 
Plinie wylleth that myut to be set in the begynnyng of Marche. 

* And agaynste the stynkynge of the mouth, and rottines of the gummes 
and teath, let then the mouth and gummes be washed with vineger of the 
decoctione of gardine mine, and after rubbed with the pouther of dry mynte, 
or with drye minte. And agaynste the courdyng of mylke in the brestes, 
take a great handfull of the mynthes, and y® same seath in wyne and oyle, 
and after layed plasterwyse on the pappes. 

** And further note, that when any medicine is geven agaynst poyson it 
must be ministred with the joyce of the mint, as with wyne of the decoctione 
of it, yf thou have or can not get (at that tyme) the joyce. And agaynst 
poyson also the only joyce of the mynte, or wyne of the dococtione of it, or 
the joyce of it with honny commyxed together, doeth healp the same, and 
the joyce ministred wyth hony doeth flea wurmes in the bellye, and it doth 
also kyl wormes, dropped into the eares, and beyng sodden in wyne and oyle.” 
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Garlic was much used in former times, and minute directions 
are here given for its cultivation. With regard to the sowing and 
gathering of it we are told :— 


“« And besides he willeth it to be set in a white ground well digged up and 
dressed without any dunging. And to be gathered when their stalkes waxe 
drye and weake, in the wane of the moone, and in a cleare day and drye 
season. 

And it is thought, that if the moone be gon downe, or set under the 
erth, when it is sowen, and that againe the moon be hid under the earth at 
the plucking up, that the great force of the savour wyl be wel abated therby, 
and the eater saver litle thereof. Further garlike will continew or last the 
longer time, if it be hanged in the smoke, or buryed in chaffe. 

“ And further garlike is dry and hote in the middle of the fourth degree, 
and hath the vertue of consuminge, dyssolvynge, and expelling poyson, and 
agaynst the bytte of poysonable beastes take garlyke and bruse it; and lay 
that playsterwise on the sore. And agaynste wormes take garlike, a littel 
pepper, y® joyce of parcely, mint, and viniger, and of these together make 
a sauce, and eate the same with bread or fleshe. And eating it also, a man 
may the safelyer go after by stinckyng places, because y* stronge savour of it 
doth overcome al other savours and stinckes. And yet it hath certain evel 
properties, bycause it maketh inflation, hurteth and dryeth y* stomacke, pro- 
voketh thirst, and layed to the fleashe (in any parte of the body) doth make 
ulcers and sores after by lyeng long thereupon. And if a woman with 
childe feleth or smelleth not the savour of garlik set by her bed side in the 
night, it is then a most true notice and signe, y* she is conceyved w" child, 
but if the cholerike do eate a much and oftin of gartike, it doth then inflame 
and dry the whole body, and engendreth y¢ leapri, and causeth frensines and 
hurteth the sight, and causeth also the heade ache. And therefore cholerycke 
persons must especially take hede of to muche eating of garlike, and chiefely 
in the hote season, as in the spring and summer, because it doth soone 
engender red choler, and augmenteth and multiplieth the adust and more 
harmeth raw, then being eatin sod. But yet in wynter it is verye good for 
fleumatic parsons to eate thereof, if it be soberly and discretely eaten, for 
otherwise it doth harme. And certayne good properties also it hath, foras- 
much as it greatly healpeth agaynst all poysons if it be eaten, or otherwyse, 
fyne brused rand mingled with wine and so to be drunke.” 


This notion of taking garlic, as a defence against bad smells, 
because it makes yourself smell worse than any odour you can have 
to provide against, is at least ingenious. To know how long these 
prejudices regarding herbs and plants endured, and how difficult it 
was to overcome them, we only need read old Gerard, and the 
various herbalists who preceded and followed him till a very recent 
period. Our citizen gardener appears not to have paid much at- 
tention to garden flowers, for we know that long before the time at 
which he wrote, there were numerous varieties carefully cultivated, 
of which he makes no mention ; and singularly, he speaks very little 
of fruit, but perhaps he considered the orchard as a totally separate 
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thing from the garden. After giving his list of herbs, he proceeds 
to instruct his readers in the importance of observing the astro- 
logical positions and conjunctions of the planets, as regulating the 
favourable moments for planting and sowing ; for, says he, “ where 
Saturne and the moon are eyther iii. score degrees of the zodiack 
asunder (which distance is called a sextile aspect), or when they 
are assunder 126 degrees (which is called a triangle trygone, or 
.tryent aspect), then it is good to labour the earth, for eyther sow- 
ing, tillyng, gardening, vynyng, or buyldyng;” adding thereto the 
solemn warning, “but when they are a quarter of the zodyacke 
asunder (called a quartel aspect), whych is 90 degrees, then medle 
not in suche matters.” This “ briefe and pleasaunt treatyse”’ con- 
cludes with “certayne preceptes in the gatheryng of the hearbes, 
seedes, flowers, and rootes,’ and a chapter of remedies against 
“noysome and hurtful weathers of the ayre, and beastes also noyous 
to gardens ;” of which latter we have already given samples in the 
case of the toad and the frogs. The first edition of this little book 
was printed by John Day; the one we use for our notice is the 
second. It was frequently reprinted during the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. 





Art. V.—£nglish Political Songs and Satires. 


The Political Songs of England, from the reign of John to that of Edward I. 
Edited by Tuomas Wricut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. (Published by the 
Camden Society, 1839. 4to.) 

Poems and Songs relating to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and his 
Assassination by John Felton, Kdited by F. W. Fatrnoxt, F.S.A. 
(Published by the Percy Society, 1850. 8vo.) 

Political Ballads, published in England during the Commonwealth. Ydited by 
Tuomas Wrieut, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. (Published by the Percy Society, 
1841. 8vo.) 

Ratts rhimed to Death; or the Rump-parliament hang’d up in the Shambles. 
(London, 1660. 8vo.) 

The Rump, a collection of Songs and Ballads, made upon those who would be a 
Parliament, and were but the Rump of an Louse of Commons five times 
dissolved. (London, 1660. 8vo.) 

Rome rhym’d to Death. Being a collection of choice Poems: in two parts, 
written by the KE. of R., Dr. Wrxp, and others of the best modern wits. 
(London, 1683. 8vo.) 
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A Collection of 86 Loyal Poems, all of them written upon the two late plots, 
viz., the horrid Salamanca plot in 1678, and the present fanatical conspi- 
racy in 1683. (Collected by N. T. London, 1685. 8vo.) 

A Collection of the newest and most ingenious Poems, Songs, Catches, Sc., 
against Popery, relating to the Times. (4 parts, 4to. London, printed 
in the year 1689.) 

A Collection of Poems on affairs of State. (3 parts, 4to. 1689.) 

A Collection of one hundred and eighty Loyal Songs, all written since 1678. 
Fourth edition, with many additions. (1694. 8vo.) 

Poems on affairs of State: from the time of Oliver Cromwell, to the abdication 
of King James the Second. (1697. 8vo.) 

Poems on affairs of State. (Fifth edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 1703-4-7.) 

A New Collection of Poems relating to State-affairs, from Oliver Cromwell to 
this present time, by the greatest wits of the Age. (1705. 8vo.) 

Whig and Tory: or wit on both sides ; being @ collection of Poems by ablest 
pens of the high and low parties upon the most remarkable occasions, from 
the change of the Ministry to this time. (1712. 12mo.) 

A Tory Pill to purge Whig Melancholy : or a collection of above one hundred 
New Loyal ballads, poems, §c., written in defence of Church and State. 
(1715. 12mo.) 

Political Merriment : or Truths told to some Tune. (1714. 12mo.) 

A Pill to Purge State Melancholy: or a collection of excellent new ballads. 
(2 parts, 12mo. 1715-1718.) 


HE list above given of Collections of Political Satires, whether 
they take the form of poem, song, or epigram, will serve to 
show how very extensive a field is here opened for the researches of 
scholars who care to illumine the drier walk of historic study by an 
investigation of the popular feeling of the masses, or the peculiar 
feeling of the political partizan on the great events of by-gone times. 
Without a knowledge obtained by the perusal of these almost for- 
gotten piecés de circonstance, it will be impossible to account for the 
strong feeling evinced by large masses of the English nation on 
occasions which now only excite our wonder at the great expen- 
diture of mental and bodily energy so lavishly bestowed on them. 
Such for instance as the childish “plots” of Charles II.’s time ; 
or the equally absurd importance given to the trial of Dr. Sacheverell 
in the reign of Queen Anne. They were, however, ingeniously 
tortured into “party” matters, and, as such, embroiled the whole 
kingdom, and occasioned a virulence of feeling to which modern 
Englishmen are happily less liable, and we can only contemplate 
them with surprise, if not with pity. 
11.—5 4 
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These “waifs and strays” thus cast upon the troubled sea of 
politics have often realized the truth of Sydney’s implied declaration 
that the song-writer is greater than the law-maker. Let those who 
doubt this power turn to the song of “ Lilli-burlero,” as given in 
Percy’s Reliques, and after perusing its common-place words and 
the childish repetitions of its “ burden,” wonder with Bishop Burnet 
that this “ foolish ballad,” as he justly terms it, had power enough 
to fatally injure the cause of James II, and materially help on the 
great Revolution. “It made an impression on the king’s army,” 
says the bishop, “that cannot be imagined by those that saw it not. 
The whole army, and at last the people, both in city and country, 
were singing it perpetually. And perhaps never had so slight a 
thing so great an effect.” Its hold on the popular mind helped no 
doubt to seal the fate of the Stuart dynasty. 

At an earlier period the rude strong rhymes of an impassioned 
thinker must have had a powerful effect on the ruler as the bitter 
exponent of the wronged and crushed feelings of the unjustly ruled. 
The pages of the historian occasionally narrate the effect produced 
by them, and the fear which the most tyrannical of princes evinced 
at their appearance. They were the shrieks of wronged humanity 
forcing an hearing in the penetralia of princes, and the bugbears of 
a corrupt administration. They took all shapes, and bore many 
names, were passed from mouth to mouth, and became familiar, but 
were frequently too dangerous to trust to paper. Hence they are 
among the rarest fragments of medieval literature, and actually 
among the most valuable for the insight they give us of that 
popular under-current of feeling among the people which ended 
after many centuries of oppression in placing the liberty of the 
Commons of England on the broad and noble basis upon which it 
now stands. 

Scattered thus in manuscript collections of a miscellaneous kind ; 
written down from floating versions, and preserved with some risk 
of danger to the possessor, we can only wonder that so much of 
medieval political satire could yet be gathered as Mr. Wright has 
published in the volume which heads our list. It must be borne 
in mind that no “collection” was ever set forth of these political 
“ cast-aways” until the first year of the Restoration when the small 
volume called Ratts rhymed to death, included some twenty of 
the most violent and indelicate satires on the Cromwellian party. 
Percy had given us a specimen of what he terms “an ancient 
libel” in his Richard of Almaigne. Wolinshed had notiged some 
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few “ skits” in his Chronicles ; and Shakespeare had made familiar 
the satire on the government of Richard III, conveyed in the lines 


“The cat, the rat, and Lovel, the dog, 
Shall rule all England under the hog.” 


But such passing allusions were all that were afforded to rhymes 
which, however humble in a literary point of view, were most 
potential in a political one. If pointed by truth, they seem never 
to have failed; or if they embodied the popular opinion vigorously 
and truly, they appear to have been known and dreaded by all 
rulers, and to have been the only things which could not be crushed 
by them. A bitter satire has occasioned more disgust to a sovereign 
than the loss of a battle, and has frequently had more disastrous 
consequences. These “straws thrown up to show which way the 
wind blew” frequently indicated a hurricane of a most fearful kind. 
We can thus readily understand the reason for their rigorous proscrip- 
tion, and the extreme dislike entertained towards them at all times. 
Even the powerful Anne of Austria was doomed to writhe beneath 
these shafts of wit when in her palaces, and, what was more insup- 
portable, she heard songs and ballads sung abroad, whenever she 
appeared, of a character the most offensive, and containing allegations 
of the most unscrupulous kind. That this mode of annoyance con- 
tinued to pester politicians to a comparatively recent period we may 
gather from a significant paragraph in the St. James’s Chronicle of 
July, 1763, which is to this effect :—“ Yesterday evening two women 
were sent to Bridewell, by Lord Bute’s order, for singing political 
ballads before his lordship’s door in South Audley Street.” 

The names of the authors of these offensive squibs have not come 
down to us for obvious reasons, It would be too dangerous a 
thing for any to avow, or whisper their paternity. The History of 
Roy and his satire on Cardinal Wolsey displays the perseverance 
and malignity with which such writers were pursued; the records 
of the Bastille will show the long years of cruel suffering which 
an epigram on a demirep of court entailed on the luckless wit who 
uttered it. 

Mr. Wright notices in the preface to his curious Collection, the 
absence of any book specially devoted to ancient political songs 
before his own appeared ; and remarks, that “ few historical docu- 
ments are more interesting or important than the contemporary 
songs in which the political partisan satirised his opponents, and 
stirred up the courage of his friends, or in which the people exulted 
over victories gained abroad against their enemies, or at home 
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against their oppressors, or lamented over evil counsels and national 
calamities.” Of all such effusions his volume contains examples ; 
the earliest political song in the English language being that 
against the ‘ King of Almaigne’ as printed originally by Percy ; the 
older ones being generally in Latin. The Barons’ War seems to 
have given occasion for the out-spoken boldness of the English lan- 
guage to assert its power and appeal in the strongest way to 
popular feeling. Mr. Wright accounts for the paucity of examples 
by thinking that “it is probable that a very small portion of the 
earlier English popular poetry was ever entered in books; it was 
preserved in people’s memory until, gradually forgotten, it ceased 
entirely to exist except in a few instances, where, years after the 
period at which it was first composed, it was committed to writing 
by those who heard it recited.” The singular mixture of language in 
some of those effusions is curious as shewing the transition state of 
the tongue. One song in the reign of Edward II presents in alternate 
succession all the three languages which were then in use. The four 
opening lines will be a sufficient specimen of this hybrid effusion. 
* Quant homne deit parleir, videat que verba loquatur ; 

Sen covent aver, ne stultior inveniatur. 

Quando quis loquitur, bote resoun reste therynne, 

Derisium patitur, ant lutel so shal he wynne.” * 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Wright has not yet continued his 
collection through the Wars of the Roses. He tells us that during 
the fifteenth century political Songs are less numerous and also less 
spirited. They are yet scattered in manuscript collections, and the 
gathering them into a similar “goodly tome” would be an accept- 
able labour. Nothing has been done in this way until the period of 
Charles I, leaving an enormous gap for further consideration. Mr. 
Fairholt’s Collection of Poems and Songs relating to George 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, is valuable for the vivid picture of 
popular hate it exhibits continually levelled at the unworthy Royal 
favourite, until his murder by Felton was hailed as a good deed 
done, and the most extravagant laudations of the murderer indulged 
in, not verbally or by the vulgar only, but by the educated and poetic 
classes. Such poems as the following may show the temper of the 
times. It is a severe satire on the Duke concealed in a play upon 
his name. 


* A literal translation of this medley of tongues runs thus :—‘ When a man has 
to speak, let him consider what words he utters ;—he ought to pay attention to them, 
lest he appear a fool.—When anyone speaks, unless reason rest therein,—he is laughed 
at, and so he shall gain little.” 
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“Of Brittish beasts the Buck is king, 

His game and fame through Europe ringe, 

His horne exalted, keepes in awe 

The lesser flocks ; his will’s a lawe. 

Our Charlemaine takes much delight 

In this great beast soe faire in sight, 
: With his whole heart affects the same, 
And loves too well Buck-King of Game. 
When hee is chac’d, then gins the sport, 
When nigh his end, who’s sorry for’t ? 
And when he falls the hunter’s gladd, 
The hounds are flesh’d, and few are sadd : 
The forresters say, while hee’s alive 
The tender thicketts nere can thrive, 
Hee doth soe barke and pill the trees ; 
Thus wee for game our profitt leese. 
The huntsmen have pursu’d this Deare, 
And follow’d him with full careere, 
But such his craft, and such their lott, 
They hunt him oit, but take him not. 
A Buck’s a beast ; a King is but a man, 
A Game’s a pleasure shorter than a span ; 
A beast shall perish; but a man shall dye, 
As pleasures fade. This bee thy destinie.” 





Such continous satire throughout his whole career may lead us to 

. comprehend the laudatory epitaph on Felton, which was reported to 
have been written by Donne, and at any rate is the composition of a 
scholar capable of powerful phraseology. It must be remembered 
that Felton’s body was gibbetted at Portsmouth. 


“ Heere uninterr’d suspends (though not to save 
Surviving frends th’ expences of a grave,) 
Felton’s dead earth ; which to the world must bee 
It’s owne sadd monument, his elegie ; 
As large as fame, but whether badd or good 
I say not: by himselfe ’twas writt in blood ; 
For which his body is entomb’d in ayre, 
Archt o’re with heaven, sett with a thousand faire 
And glorious diamond starrs. A sepulchre 
That time can never ruinate, and where 
Th’ impartiall worme (which is not brib’d to spare 
Princes corrupt in marble) cannot share 
His flesh; which if the charitable skies 
Embalme with teares; doeing those obsequies 
Belong to men: shall last, till pittying fowle 
Contend to beare his bodie to his soule.” 


The period of the great civil war is the commencement of a series 
of ballads, songs, and satires unrivalled for personality and power, 
and the period of the Restoration that of the first published col- 
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lection, under the uncivil name of Ratts rhymed to Death; the 
coarseness and brutal indelicacy of the entire effusions may be 
gathered from the opening words of the preface, where the reader is 
told that “ this collection of excellent ballads on the late Rump, 
who called themselves the Parliament, when they were formerly 
printed in loose sheets, might not unfitly be called the picture of 
the members of the Rump dissolved, and stinking apart. Being 
now bound together, they may as fitly be called the picture of the 
said Rump assembled and stinking in consort.” This collection led 
to a larger one under the title of The Rump, which is certainly a very 
remarkable gathering of the bitter satires of that singular period of 
our history. Mr. Wright’s modern book on the Commonwealth 
ballads is a welcome supplement to both. 

The tone of some of these party songs may be understood by one 
verse of ‘A Psalm of Mercy,’ which is directed to be “sung in 
the nose,” and is supposed to deliver the sentiments of the puritanic 
party who had determined to hinder the restoration of monarchy. 

‘ Let’s all take the sacrament 
That we to each other be true, 
And kill without pitie 
In country and citie 
The wicked ungodly crew. 
Wee’le favour no sex, nor age, 
No quality, nor degree ; 
But all shall to pot, 
Both English and Scot, 
That hinder our libertie. 
The mayor of the town, 
(That terrible Brown,) 
And Cox and Captains all, 
Wee’le torture and slay, 
In a mercilesse way, 
And mince ’em like herbs as small. 
‘Ay, that is the way,’ quoth Ann ; 
Quoth Phoebe, ‘we conquer shall !’ 
Says Lucy, ‘’tis well!’ quoth Gylian and Nell, 
‘*Twill make us amends for all.’” 


One of the cleverest of The Rump songs is that written upon the 


new coiage issued by the Parliament after the abrogation of 


monarchy, and which consisted of pieces having on the obverse a 
shield with St. George’s cross, encircled by a laurel and palm 
branch, surrounding the simple inscription, “The Commonwealth 
of England.” On the reverse is the equally simple inscription, 
“ God with us,” and two shields bearing the arms of England and 
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Ireland. These shields being conjoimed at top were at once de- 
clared to resemble the wide breeches ending at the knee which 
were then fashionable, and may yet be seen on Dutch fishermen. 
The other absurdities so ingeniously fitted to this innocent coinage 
will be best understood by a perusal of the ballad itself. 


/ “ Saw you the states money new come from the Mint ? 
Some people do say it is wonderous fine ; 
And that you may read a great mystery in’t, 
Of mighty King Nol, the lord of the coin. 
They have quite omitted his politick head, 
His worshipful face, and his excellent nose ; 
But the better to show the life he had led, 
They have fixed upon it the print of his hose. 
lor, if they had set up his picture there, 
They needs must ha’ crown’d him in Charles’s stead ; 
But ’twas cunningly done, that they did forbear, 
And rather would set up aught else than his head. 
"Tis monstrous strange, and yet it is true, 
In this Reformation we should have such luck, 
hat crosses were always disdained by you, 
Who before pull’d them down, should now set them up. 





' On this side they have cireumscrib’d God with us, 
And in this stamp and coin they confide ; 

Common-Weaith on the other, by which we may guess, 
That God and the States were not both of a side. 


On this side they have cross and harp, 

§ And only a cross on the other set forth ; 

f By which we may learn, it falls to our part 
Two crosses to have for one fit of mirth.” 


The confusion of the times is well narrated in the opening stanzas 
of a song describing “ A mad world, my Masters !” 


“ We have a king, and yet no king, 

For he hath lost his Power ; 

For ’gainst his will his subjects are 
Imprison’d in the Tower. 

We had some laws (but now no laws) 
By which he held his crown ; 

And we had estates and liberties, 
But now they’re voted down. 


We had religion, but of late 
That’s beaten down with clubs ; 

Whilst that profaneness authoriz’d 
Is belched forth in tubs.” 


A serio-comic ‘ Parliamentary Hymn’ commences with a prayer 
in favour of their ill-doing :— 
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“OQ Lord, preserve the Parliament, 
And send them long to reign, 
From three years end to three years end, 
And so to three again. 


Let neither king nor bishops, Lord, 
Whilst they shall be alive, 

Have power to rebuke thy saints, 
Nor hurt the members five. 


For they be good and godly men, 
No sinful path they tread ; 

They now are putting bishops down, 
And setting up roundhead.” 


After earnestly continuing to pray for their own friends and as 
earnestly against all opponents, it thus concludes :— 


“ Let all the godly say Amen, 
And let them praises sing 
To God, and to the Parliament, 
And all that hate the king.” 


Another ballad very plainly, and probably not very unjustly, 
defines “ the sense of the house, or the reason why those members 
who are the remnant of the two families of Parliament cannot 
consent to peace or an accommodation” when things had arrived 
at the worst, and moderate men desired it :— 


**Come, come, beloved Londoners, fy, fy, you shame us all, 
Your rising up for peace will make the close committee fall ; 
I wonder you dare ask for that, which they must needs deny, 
There’s thirty swears they’ll have no peace, and bid me tell you why. 


You citizen fools, quoth Warwick, d’ ye talk to me of peace, 

Who not only stole his majesty’s ships, but robb’d him of his seas ? 
No, no, I’ll keep the water still, and have my ships well mann’d, 
For I have lost and stole so much, I know not where to land. 


Kimbolton said, these Londoners deserve to lose their ears, 
For now they'll all obey the king, like citizen cavaliers ; 

Let’s vote this peace a desperate plot, and send them a denial, 
For if they save the kingdom, they'll give us a legal tryal. 


Keep silence, quoth Mr. Speaker, but do not hold your peace, 

Let’s sit, and vote, and hold them to’t, for I'll do what you please ; 
I have had but poor 6000/. besides some spoons and bowls, 

Nay, grant a peace, and how shall I be Master of the Rolls? 

Then spake five members all at once; who for an army cry’d, 

Last year, quoth they, you rescued us, else we had all been try’d: 
What though you be almost undone, you must contribute still, 

Or we'll convey our trunks away, and then do what you will.” 


The readers of our old poetry can never forget Andrew Marvell’s 
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noble and exquisite poem on those pious men who fled for con- 
science sake :— 


“Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied : ” 


an emigration which had nearly carried from England the men 
who afterwards played so important a part in the war of king and 
subject. It was in no such spirit as Marvell’s that the settlers in 
America were greeted by the author of the following song. The 
two may be taken in juxta-position as specimens of different ways 
of looking at the same event. 


“New-England is preparing a-pace, 
To entertain king Pym, with his grace, 
And Jsaac before shall carry the mace,* 
For Roundheads Old Nick stand up now. 


No surplice, nor no organs there, 

Shall ever offend the eye, or the ear, 

But a spiritual preach, with a three hours’ prayer, 
For Roundheads, Sc. 


All things in zeal shall there be carried, 

Without any porredge read over the buried, 

No crossing of infants, nor rings for the married, 
For Roundheads, Sc. 


The swearer there shall punish’d be still, 

But drunkenness private be counted no ill, 

Yet both kind of lying as much as you will, 
For Roundheads, Se. 


Blow winds, hoist sails, and let us be gone, 

But be sure we take all our plunder along, 

That Charles may find little when as he doth come. 
For Roundheads Old Nick stand up now.” 


The peculiarities of the public men of those days we know as 
thoroughly as if they belonged to our own times by the aid of the 
satires which then made one party merry, and the other party 
enraged, Cromwell with his “fire-red cherubim’s face ;” Col. 
Pride with his vulgarity; Col. Hewson, “the one-eyed cobbler,” 
and all who played prominent parts in the tragic drama of the state 
again appear before the mind’s eye “in their habit as they lived.” 
The dismal arm of anarchy plays on its part ; the king is beheaded, 
the church is abolished, distinctions are levelled, and the successful 
actors may join chorus in another song. 


* Isaac Pennington, the puritanic Lord Mayor of London. 
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** Now, thanks to the powers below, 

We have even done our due, 

The mitre is down, and so is the crown, 
And with them the coronet too : 

All is now the people’s, and then 
What is theirs is ours we know ; 

There is no such thing as a bishop or king, 
Or peer, but in name or show. 

Come clowns, and come boys, come hoberdehoys, 
Come females of each degree, 

Stretch out your throats, bring in your votes, 
And make good the anarchy.” 


The many incidents that arose out of the heterogeneous mass of 
events that happened within the next few years have their satiric 
chronicle in the same popular form, and the metropolitan events 
in particular were happily turned into means of annoying the 
puritanic party. There is a humorous song termed ‘The Law- 
yer’s Lamentation for the loss of Charing Cross,’ written when 
the fanatics had destroyed this memorial of a great king’s love for a 


devoted wife. It narrates in amusing terms how the gentlemen of 


the long robe are undone because they know not the way to the 
law-courts now Charing Cross is down. Every event of the period 
finds a similar chronicler, making in fact a most humorous history 
of England; but we must not dwell longer on the minutiz of this 
period except to say that its whole history is told most happily, 
with a great deal of quiet humour, more truth, and less virulence 
than ordinary, in a clever song called ‘ Win at first and Lose at 
last ;? in which the events of the time are narrated in a supposed 
game at cards in which “ Old Noll, the Knave of Clubs,” wins 
England from its king, and finds “knaves are better cards than 
aces,” until his son, “ poor silly Dick,” becomes heir to his father’s 
pack, and leaves cleverer gamesters to play with them; General 
Monk wisely keeping his cards from sight until he gains others, and 
commences a new game to the tune of 


“ Farewell knaves ; and welcome king.” 


The Restoration fairly turned the heads of all Englishmen, who 
had become so tired of puritanic rule that they welcomed Charles II 
unconditionally, and allowed that bad king’s whims and vices to run 
riot until the court of England became notoriously infamous to all 
Europe, and the strongest partizans of royalty disgusted therewith. 
The cavaliers now turned satirists of Charles and his unworthy 
minions. The men who had lost all for his cause vented their 
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feelings in such poems as the ‘ Cavalier’s Complaint,’ when they 
found themselves disregarded, and their just claims unnoticed, 
while all court patronage was reserved for the most worthless per- 
sons, male and female, destitute alike of talent or character. It is 
singular to read the poems of the early years of his reign, and 
contrast them with those published at its end. Confidence rapidly 
sank to fear; that again to despair; and then satire, which had been 
so unsparing to his foes, aroused itself and bespattered king and 
court even more unsparingly than it had the mimic court of “ King 
Noll” himself. Whatever might be the faults of the Huntingdon 
brewer, Whitchall in his days could be blamed for nothing but 
a rigid puritanism and rigid parsimony exercised by “ Goody 
Joan,” the Protectress! What it became in the “merry” days of 
Charles let the pages of Evelyn, Pepys, and others tell as decently 
as they can; but the “ gobemouches” who wrote satires did not 
stay for any thought of decency at all, but detailed the doings in as 
unblushing a style as Juvenal adopted in ancient Rome. In the 
collections published as The Genuine Remains of Butler, the author 
of Hudibras, but which are now believed to contain very little of 
his writing, and to be the “ waifs and strays” of other men,— 
many of these poems are printed, which are only fit to rank with 
other facetie, and not to meet the general eye. 

From the time when, according to one balladist, “the quarrell 
betwixt Tower Hill and Tyburn” took place as to which should 
monopolize the honour of executing all who had acted against 
Charles I, to the day when William of Orange was hailed as 
the nation’s deliverer, a constant succession of rhymesters poured 
forth a continuous series of songs and satires on all public occasions. 
As the Cromwellian songs were collected at the Restoration, so 
were those at the great Revolution ; and the early years of William’s 
reign saw them brought out in closely printed quarto pamphlets as 
A Collection of the newest and most ingenious Poems, Songs, Catches, 
&c. against Popery; the success attendant thereupon leading to 
their more permanent form in a small octavo volume in 1697, as 
Poems on Affairs of State, which swelled at last into the more 
important one of four thick volumes, which were published at 
intervals, the last bearing date 1707, and containing some curious 
caricatures by the famous Dutch engraver, Romain de Hooge, who 
was patronized by William III, as well as by their highnesses the 
States-General. 

Nat Thompson, the bookseller, “at the entrance into the Old Spring 
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Garden, near Charing Cross,” had, however, the merit of printing 
and publishing two rather extensive collections toward the close of 
Charles II’s reign ; one being A Collection of 180 Loyal Songs ; the 
other A Collection of 86 Loyal Poems ; in the prefaces to both of which 
books he lays claim to the honour of having done much dirty work 
for the court, bespattering the citizens particularly for the defence 
they attempted to make against the court party in the preservation 
of their rights. The printing and publishing “ that particular poem 
called ‘ A Dialogue betwixt the Devil and the Ignoramus Doctor’ 
having cost me little less than forty pounds,” he feelingly observes, 
as well as noticing many other grievances consequent to his position, 
for he says, “I confess, indeed, that the greatest part of these poems 
have been of my own printing and publication; and truly some 
of them at no little charge.” That such open-mouthed stanzas 
should occasion some trouble to their publisher cannot be matter of 
surprise when we remember how strongly party spirit ran in those 
days. Here is a choice example in an acrostick to Titus Oates :— 

T rayter to God, damn’d source of blasphemy, 

I nsect of hell, grand mass of perjury ; 

T horough-pac’d villian, second unto none, 

U unless to Judas (if by him out-done), 

S atan’s black agent, hell’s monopoly, 

O f all that’s called sin and villiany ; 

A ccursed parent of an hell-bred brood, 

T eacher of lies, spiller of guiltless blood ; 

E ngland’s dark cloud, eclipsing all her glory ; 

S atan’s delight, and hell’s repository. 

It was not likely that the authors of such rhymes as these, or 
‘Tyburn’s courteous Invitation to Titus Oates ;,—‘The Dissenter 
truly described ;'—‘ Poor Robin’s Dream, or the Visions of Hell ;’ 
‘A Dialogue betwixt the Devil and the Whigs, &c. &c., but must 
have made himself bitterly hateful to the opposite party, especially 
at a period when men’s feelings were wound to the highest pitch, 
and very little attempt was made to conceal them. ‘The citizens 
were particularly obnoxious to the court, and the unconstitutional 
aggressions of Charles were as much hated and opposed as they 
could possibly be. The courtiers revenged themselves as best they 
might by insult of every kind, and ballads and plays were much 
applauded which held the citizens up to vilest ridicule. A notable 
instance may be cited in Ravenscroft’s comedy of The London 
Cuckolds, a very ill-written piece of the vulgarest abuse, but which 
met with enormous court patronage, and was regularly played on 
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Lord Mayor’s day in contempt of the city for many years, although 
it has been characterized. in Reed’s Biographia Dramatica as so unfit 
for the stage “ that nothing more virtuous than a common prostitute 
could sit to sce it without a blush.” The court-feeling toward the 
city may be gathered from a few lines extracted from “a comical 
satyr” on the loss of their charter. 


‘London, once bounded in walls, is now boundless, 
Grown from a city to a wilderness. 
More and worse vermin lurk in ’t’s holes and dens, 
Than wolves in Tory-land, or frogs in fens : 
If they renew their charter, may they pay 
A Rebel’s head for quit-rent every day !” 


In the reign of James II the court was again destined to feel a 
reversal of poetic (?) aid, and was abused in the most unmeasured 
terms, which reached their climax at the birth of the Prince of 
Wales, whose illegitimacy was declared in the most unblushing 
manner despite his majesty’s public investigation of the whole 
event. Lampoons of the worst kind were circulated, in which every 
atom of delicacy was wanting, and songs sang about town more 
coarse in allusions than ever; they are, indeed, too bad to be 
more than alluded to here. The continued unpopularity of the 
king and court led to an abundance of satire ; and William Prince 
of Orange was pointed out as the true panacea for England’s evils 
in such stanzas as these :— 


* Good people, come buy 
The fruit that I ery, 
That now is in season, though winter is nigh. 
"Twill do you all good, 
And sweeten your blood, 
I’m sure it will please you, when once understood 
’Tis an Orange ! 


Its cordial juice 
Do’s much vigour produce, 
I may well recommend it to every man’s use ; 
Though some it quite chills, 
And with fear almost kills, 
Yet certain each honest man benefit feels 
By an Orange !” 


Another stanza contains a humorous allusion to the infant prince, 
whose true maternity, it is asserted, may be safely determined by 
submitting this peculiar fruit at Whitehall :— 
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‘Old storeis rehearse 
In prose and in verse, 
How a Welsh child was found by loving of Cheese, 
So this will be known 
If it be the Queen’s own, 
For the taste it utterly then will disown 
Of an Orange !” 

The most important collection of State poems is that in 4 vols. 
8vo, and which carries the series down to March, 1707, the last poem 
being “on his Grace the Duke of Marlborough’s departure for 
Holland, in imitation of the third ode of the first book of Horace.” 
The title-page to the fourth volume may excite some surprise as the 
name of “Mr. Shakespeare” is included among “the eminent 
hands” enumerated there as authors of the poems included in the 
volume ; but the reason simply is, that his poems of the Rape of 
Lucrece, and Venus and Adonis, help to swell out the volume, and 
are most absurdly out of place; the reason given by the editor 
being that they “might be preserved” as “they were never 
printed in his works.” He also states an intention of continuing 
the collection, and asks for contributions of material; “and if any 
gentlemen have such in print or manuscript, if they please to send 
them to Mr. James Woodward, in St. Christopher’s Churchyard, 
behind the Exchange, care will be taken to have them correctly 
printed.” 

The success which attended the publication of these volumes, led 
to a rival which bears the title, “A new Collection of Poems, relatiny 
to State Affairs from Oliver Cromwell to the present time, by the 
greatest wits of the age; wherein not only those that are contained 
in the three volumes already published are inserted, but also large 
additions of chiefest note, never before published.’ Lond. 1705. 
This is a single volume of 591 pages, in the same type and style as 
the other collection; and therefore the promise of the title-page is 
a fallacy, and the whole a bookseller’s trick. The advertisement to 
the fourth volume of the genuine collection furnishes a list of omis- 
sions, and repays the sneers of its rival with interest; ending with 
the announcement that “the genuine and correct edition of State 
Poems is now in four volumes ; the first volume is the fifth edition, 
printed 1703; the second volume is printed 1703; the third, 1704; 
and the fourth, 1707.” This one volume collection is now much 
scarcer than the other, which, from its preface, we learn was ori- 
gimally sold at the rate of 6s. the volume. They are all without 
printer’s or publisher’s name. 
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The quarrel between High Church and Low Church, and the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverell, furnished the satirists of Queen Anne’s 
reign with their chief subjects. The extraordinary interest taken 
by the populace in this fiery preacher is one of the most re- 
markable features of the whole affair. The great extreme to 
which he carried his Jacobitism and bigotry, would seem to have 
been reasons for unpopularity, rather than that mad favour he 
obtained at the hands of the mob; his ignorance and vulgarity 
joined to his consummate impudence was however most probably 
the true secret of his success with “ that many-headed beast.” It is 
amusing to notice, that the enthusiasm for the Doctor increased in 
intensity the lower it sank in the scale of society, and the rabble of 
the streets got drunk and riotous over the cry of “ High Church and 
Dr. Sacheverell,’ while respectable men, clerical and lay, were 
thoroughly ashamed of the champion. Hogarth has amusingly 
hinted at his popular supporters, in one scene of his Harlot’s Progress, 
where the unfortunate woman has decorated her dirty garret with 
common popular prints of Captain Macheath and Doctor Sacheverell. 
To such an extent was the popular furore carried, that England was 
in a ferment over his famous sermon and its effects, and the Queen 
could scarcely appear in public, without a clamorous mob surround- 
ing her sedan and crying “God bless your Majesty, we hope you 
are for Dr. Sacheverell !”” 

The squibs which flew about on this occasion, were collected in 
1712, under the title of Whig and Tory, or Wit on both sides, which 
professes to contain “many things which have been handed about 
privately in manuscript, some few have appeared more openly in 
print, and others were never before divulged.” The collection, we 
are told, is designed “not to offend either side, Whigs and Tories 
may choose as they like, and reject what they disapprove ;” but it 
seems very probable that few persons cared to purchase that which 
told as much against as for each party ; and three years afterwards 
the old title was cancelled, and a new one substituted, to this effect, 
‘A Tory Pill to purge Whig Melancholy, or a Collection of above 
one hundred new Loyal Ballads, Poems, &c., written in defence of 
Church and State.’ Both editions are rare, but do not in the least 
degree differ from each other except in their title-pages. There are 
four pages of epigrams and short poems after page 40, (which ap- 
parently concludes the volume with the usual “ Finis,”) and which 
are frequently wanting. 

This trick of altering title-pages, and thus trying to make new 
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books out of old ones, became rather common with the political 
song-books of the reigns of Anne and George I. Thus the collection 
known as A Pili to Purge State Melancholy consists of two parts ; 
the first published in 1715, the second in 1718. In 1716 appeared 
‘A Collection of State Songs, Poems, &c. that have been published 
since the Rebellion, and sung in the several mug-houses in the 
cities of London and Westminster ;’ and this by the aid of a new 
title-page, comes out as the second dose of Pills in 1718; the 
first part reaching the third edition in 1716, with “ many additions,” 
according to the title-page, the “many additions” consisting of 
three short ballads. 

These collections, as well as the earlier one called Political 
Merriment, are more remarkable for coarse abuse than wit. The 
advent of Mrs. Masham to court, and the disgrace of Sarah Duchess 
of Marlborough, whose “poor relation” she was, is the subject of 
one song beginning— 

** All things are chang’d in court and town, 

Since Sarah’s happy days, Sir, 

One who of late had scarce a gown, 

Now Queen and kingdom sways, Sir! 
She’s neither beauty, birth, nor sense, 

Yet does control the nation, 

A matchless stock of impudence 

And blasted reputation.” 


Sacheverell’s famous sermon is thus commented on :— 


‘Good people, the words that I now write perpen’d, 
With children and servants, for them too I call. 
False brethren, the perils of some do pretend, 

But perils of the pulpit are worse than them all ; 
Then pray have a care, 
Yourselves well prepare, 
Before you a parson do venture to hear, 
Good people, keep home, and look into your Bibles, 
For sermons are now grown mere faction and libels !” 


One of the most unpopular actions at the close of Anne’s reign 
was the peace ingloriously made with France, by which it was 
generally believed the national honour was perilled, and all Marl- 
borough’s fighting reduced to an useless series of hollow victories. 
In a parody on the measures of Sternhold and Hopkins, the public 
voice was thus echoed, which declared that French gold had bribed 
ministers to make a peace which should end in the destruction of 
the Protestant succession and the restoration of the Pretender, 
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“The man is blest that hath not lent 
To French pistoles his ear : 
Nor rais’d himself as traytors do, 
Nor sat in trickster’s chair. 


But in the laws of Old England 
Doth set his whole delight ; 
And for those laws doth exercise 
Himself both day and night. 


He shall be like the tree that grows 
Fast by the river side ; 

Which bears the fiercest storm that blows, 
And scorns the roughest tide! 


Whose leaf shall never fade nor fall, 
But flourish still and stand ; 

E’en so the cause shall prosper well, 
This patriot takes in hand. 


j So shall not the Pretender’s crew ; 
They shall be nothing so : 
But as the dust which from the earth 
The wind drives too and fro. 


Therefore shall not the Jacobites 
For judgment stand upright ; 

Nor Papishes with Protestants 
Come into place and sight. 


For why ?—the friends of Hanover 
At Westminster are known; 

And eke all schemes at Bar-le-duc 
Shall quite be overthrown.” 





The ultimate safety of the kingdom in the succession of the House 
of Hanover was thus confidently prophesied in “an excellent new 
ballad to the tune of ‘The King shall enjoy his own again’ ”’— 


Tho’ Brétain on to ruin runs, 

And all that’s faithful to her shuns ; 

Yet Providence that’s ever kind, 

Has still a blessing left behind. 
Then, friends, hearken well 
To what I do tell, 

I'll do it altho’ superiors frown ; 
Before many years do end, 
The times will amend, 

: And George at last shall wear the crown!” 


f With the accession of the House of Hanover, our retrospective 
glance at political poetry may cease; enough has probably been 
done to exhibit the claim it has to the attention of the philosophic 
student of history. Such “straws” do most unmistakeably indi- 
cate “which way the wind blows” in the political storm through 
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every stage of England’s onward course, and exhibit the ruling 
power which guided popular fecling, and led it right or wrong to a 
certain end—and it does this with a power which, however coarsely, 
is strongly directed, and whose triumph we cannot always account 
for without the aid of such a clue. 





Arr. VI.—fMeviebal Travellers in the Holv Land. 


Descriptio Terre Sancta, et Regionvm finitimarvm, avctore Borchardo, 
monacho Germano, familia Dominicane, quem vixisse accepimus circa 
annum Iesu Christi mM. cc. xxcit. Stem, Itinerarivm Hierosolymitancm 
Bartholomei de Saligniaco, egvitis et tc. Galli, idem argumentum per- 
tractans.......MacpeEBoret excudebat Paulus Donatus, Impensis 
Ambrosii Kirchnerit. Anno M.D.XXCVII.  (4to.) 

The Pilgrimage of Sir Richard Guylforde to the Holy Land, a.p. 1506. 
From a copy believed to be unique, from the press of Richard Pynson. 
Edited by Sir Henry Exits, K.H., Sec. 8.A., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. Printed for the Camden Society, M.pcce. LI. (4to.) 

HERE is a class of literary monuments which have been more 

overlooked than they deserve, but which are now beginning 
to attract some attention. From the first planting of the Gospel 
throughout Western Europe, among those different races which 
established themselves on the wreck of the empire of Rome, the Holy 

Land was naturally a poimt of attraction, and many a wanderer, 

not only the pious ecclesiastic, but often even the fierce warrior, 

found his way to that distant country to offer up his prayers on the 
spot where he was taught that his Redeemer had suffered. In his 
way thither, the traveller became acquainted with people and places 
that were new to him, and many of which must have excited his 
wonder; and his curiosity would lead him from one to another, until 
sometimes several years were past before he returned to his native 
land. There his story must naturally have been listened to eagerly 
by men with whom the love of news from foreign lands was almost 

a passion. 

It was natural that among those travellers whose superior edu- 
cation had placed within their power the means of committing 
their adventures to writing, there were many who would take advan- 
tage of that means of making their story known beyond the small 
circle of private friends to whom it could be communicated orally. 
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Writings of this description begin at an early period, and among 
these early voyagers who have told their adventures to posterity, our 
own ancestors hold a very distinguished place. One of the earliest 
medieval accounts of the Holy Land was written by Adamnan, abbot 
of Iona, about the year 700, and thus within the first century after 
its conquest by the Arabs; it was compiled from the relation of 
Arculf, a Frankish bishop, who, on his return from the East, had 
been driven by storms to the coasts of Britain. Bishop Arculf’s 
narrative, as reported by abbot Adamnan, gives us a minute and 
accurate description of the localities and monuments of Palestine at 
this interesting period. 

But a few years after the voyage of Arculf, in the year 718, a 
young Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic named Willibald, the brother of the 
celebrated St. Walpurgis, left his native district of Hampshire and 
travelled slowly through Italy to Jerusalem. After his return, 
Willibald was made bishop of Eichstadt in Germany, where Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries had been for years actively engaged in converting 
the Teutonic idolaters; and the account of his travels, as received 
from his own mouth, was written in Latin by one of his kinswomen, 
a nun of Heidenheim. 

Till this period the route to Jerusalem lay through Greece, but 
wars now arose between the Arabs and the Greeks, which ren- 
dered it safest to travel with Saracenic passports, and then for the 
first time the western travellers began to visit Egypt, and some of 
them even ventured into the wilds of Sima. The stream of such 
travellers seems to have continued uninterrupted from this early 
date to modern times, for religious zeal rose superior to the dangers 
which must have attended travelling amid the fierce wars that con- 
stantly devastated the East im some quarter or other; and we have 
a continuous series of detailed descriptions of the Holy Land, and 
especially of the holy sites, from the remote period when they were 
visited by bishop Arculf to the days in which we live. 

These relations of travels in the Holy Land during the period 
called the Middle Ages are so numerous, that it would be a long and 
laborious task even to enumerate them. Some are of course much 
superior in character to others, but they have all a certain degree of 
interest. In the first place they are curious as forming a long chain 
of evidence regarding the verata questio of the authenticity of the 
holy sites, all of which, and even that most important one of all, 
the spot on which our redemption was completed, have, and appa- 
rently not without reason, been the subject of doubt. There are 
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people who even at our day attempt to argue on the authenticity of 
the holy sites from the ridiculous miracles which are pretended to 
have been performed there; but it must strike all reasonable people 
that the only really conclusive evidence that can be adduced on such 
a question is written tradition. We believe the earliest authority on 
this subject is the well-known Jtinerarium a Burdegala Hierusalem 
usque, which is contemporary with the first building of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre by the empress Helena. The author of this 
Itinerary was a Christian of Bordeaux, who left his native city im 
the year 333, and, passing by Arles and other towns, crossed the 
Alps into Italy, which country he traversed, travelling through 
Turin, Pavia, Milan, Brescia, Verona, &c., to the then magnificent 
city of Aquileia; thence he crossed the Julian Alps, and passed 
through Noricum, Pannonia, Illyria, Dacia, and Thrace, to Con- 
stantinople, and thence, after crossing the Bosphorus, he continued 
his route through Asia Minor to Syria. On the magnificent Roman 
military roads, this overland route was much preferable to the sea. 
Hitherto this Itinerary is a mere recapitulation of names and 
distances; but, after his arrival in Syria, the writer continually 
interrupts his bare list of names to mention some holy site or other 
object which attracted his attention. On his arrival at Jerusalem, 
he gives us a long description of that city and its neighbourhood. 
From Jerusalem he returns to Constantinople, varying a little his 
route. We have in this work sufficient authority for the localities 
known as the holy sites at that remote period ; the real difficulty 
lies in tracing them from the age of the Apostles to that of the 
empress Helena; and to do this we have no documentary assistance 
whatever. At amoment when Christianity had so far gained the 
ascendant, that the occupation of showing,the holy places to pil- 
grims had become an office of profit, instead of one subjected to 
persecution, it is clear that there were great inducements for invention 
and deception, and we have no evidence how far that invention was 
carried. The relations published during the Middle Ages enable us 
to trace the continued or varying connection, as it may be, between 
the localities and the names and legends attached to them, from the 
age of Helena to modern times ; but they are further interesting by 
showing how the number of these holy places and the legends 
attached to them were continually increased and added to in the 
course of ages during which we have the opportunity of observing 
them. This itself is a sufficient reason for looking with some degree 
of suspicion on the statements which were first made three hundred 
years after the period to which they referred. 
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There is another point of view in which these relations of me- 
dieval travellers in the East are extremely interesting. They furnish 
us with a continued series of accounts from personal observation of 
the condition of the East and its imhabitants from a very early 
period, and I am surprised that no one has yet thought of exploring 
them as materials for a history of Palestine and Syria during the 
Middle Ages. 

It would be impossible for us to give within any practicable 
limits a detailed account of the relations of the numerous travellers 
alluded to; and their character will be best understood from a brief 
notice of two individual examples, not chosen either for their supe- 
riority over the rest or from any special peculiarity, but because 
they will give a fair notion of the average character of such works : 
one being the narrative of a German monk who travelled in the 
East towards the end of the thirteenth century, and whose relation 
became a sort of text-book on the subject for some ages after ; and 
the other that of an English knight, who sought the land of the 
redemption in his old age. 

The first of these was named Borchardus, or Burkhardt, a 
dominican monk, who left his native land to visit Jerusalem in the 
year 1282 or 1283. Borchardus has given his relation the force of 
what we might now call a Handbook to the Holy Land, and unfor- 
tunately he tells us comparatively little of his personal adventures. 
He begins his description of the Holy Land from Acre, taking in 
his first division the northern districts, describing Acre itself, Mount 
Lebanon, Tyre, Sidon, Bairuth, and the intervening districts. He 
turns off in the second division of his book to Paneas and the 
sources of the Jordan, and gives us a brief account of Libanus and 
its inhabitants. In his third and fourth divisions he takes some 
of the north-eastern and eastern districts of Palestine, descending 
from the mountains to Capernaum and Bethsaida on the sea of 
Galilee. The next division begins with Cana of Galilee, and takes 
us to Tiberias, through the region of Decapolis, to Sephron, Naza- 
reth, Mount Tabor, Endor, and Nain. In the course of his pro- 
gress through these districts, he was arrested at almost every footstep 
to contemplate places which were pretended to be the scenes of 
events recorded in the Scriptures. At Sephron, he was shown the 
birthplace of the father of the Virgin Mary; on Mount Tabor he 
actually saw the ruins of the three tabernacles which St. Peter the 
Apostle wished to be made, besides other ruins which were then the 
haunts only of lions and other wild beasts. The allusions to lions, 
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as being met with in Palestine, are not uncommon in these early 
medieval travellers. At the foot of Mount Carmel, Borchardus 
was shown the spot where Lamech slew Cain with an arrow; in 
another place he was taken to the spot on which stood the tent of 
Holophernes, when his head was cut off by Judith. These, how- 
ever, are but samples of his credulity, and it must not be concealed 
that they are mixed with much matter of a more respectable cha- 
racter. Some of his descriptions of old buildings and ruins are 
worthy of examination and comparison, and he notes down cir- 
cumstances of different kinds which came under his own observation 
that are still worthy of our notice. He was struck with the number 
and imposing character of the ruins which he met with in Samaria ; 
and he seems to have been charmed with the beauty of the valley 
between Gilboah and Hermon. In speaking of the former of these 
two mountains, he refutes the old tradition that neither rain nor 
dew fell upon Gilboah by his own experience ; for he assures us 
that sleeping in the open air on that mountain on the feast of 
All Saints, in 1288, he and his companions were extremely incom- 
moded by the dew which fell upon them; and that, ascending the 
same mountain on St. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11), it rained so hard 
that he was wet through to the skin. Borchardus found Jericho in 
a state of ruin, and all the holy places there erased (deleta). Before 
he describes Jerusalem, he takes us to the Dead Sea and to the 
district around, and here and elsewhere he gives us various scraps 
of information picked up from the Saracens as well as from the 
eastern Christians. The description of Jerusalem itself is long and 
curious, and full of very minute particulars, many of which are inter- 
esting, while others are only so many proofs of the credulity of the 
writer. Under the side of Mount Olivet, he was shown the impres- 
sion left by the three disciples sitting there, when Christ told them 
to wait while he prayed ; and he was shown on one place in the rock 
the mark of the Saviour’s head and even of his hair, which he made 
as he was descending, and at another the mark of his fingers, where 
he seized hold of the rock as the crowd was dragging him away. 
“ And I wish you to know,” says our traveller, “that it is impos- 
sible to break off the least bit of that stone, for myself laboured 
extremely at it with iron tools, that I might carry a bit away with 
me, but in vain. And the aforesaid impressions appear as distinct 
in it, as if they were figured in wax.” Further on there was another 
stone, which bore the impressions of Christ’s knees and hands, and 
which likewise could not be broken. 
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We quote these examples as instances of the peculiar defects with 
which most of the medieval relations of this kind are tainted, and 
which are unusually numerous in Borchardus. It was perhaps the 
period at which the trade in holy places was most flourishing, and 
when therefore they had been multiplied to the ntmost. On this 
account, and on account of his minute descriptions, the account of 
the Holy Land by Borchardus was extremely popular, and there 
are few subsequent writers on the same subject who do not betray 
the use they had made of it, The topographical description of the 
country runs through the first part or section of the work of Bor- 
chardus; in a second he treats of its natural characteristics, and of 
the characters of the various races or religious sects which inhabited 
it, and his book closes with a description of Egypt. 

The later English pilgrim to whom we have alluded was Sir 
Richard Guilford, a distinguished knight, who flourished during the 
reign of Richard III, and who served under the banner of the Duke 
of Richmond, and probably fought for him at Bosworth Field. On 
the 8th of April, 1506, Sir Richard, then an old man, set sail from 
Rye in Sussex, in company with the Prior of Giseburn in Yorkshire, 
and they proceeded together to Syria, where however they did not 
arrive till the August of the following year. The narrative of the 
voyage was compiled by Sir Richard’s chaplain, who, instead of 
writing in Latin, like Borchardus, made use of his mother tongue, 
the quaint English of the time. This writer describes rather 
minutely what the pilgrims saw and did on their way through 
France, Italy, and the Grecian Archipelago. The Turks were now 
masters of Constantinople, and at war with the Venetians, and 
the navigation of the eastern part of the Mediterranean was far 
from safe for Christians. Our pilgrims landed at Jaffa on the 18th 
of August, 1506, and we have here the description of the difficulties 
here thrown in their way. 

* Memorandum, that upon Tewysday, at nyght, aboute vj of the cloke, 
that was the xviij daye of August, we come to Jaffe, and fell to an ancre in 
the rode there ; and incontynently we sent to Jherusalem for y* father warden 
of mounte Syon to come and se us conducted to Jherusalem, as ye custome 
is, &e. Howbeit, notwithstondyng all our haste, we lay there in our galye 
vij dayes or yt he come to us; the cause was for he coude no sooner have 
the lordes of Jherusalem and Rama at layser to come to us, without whose 
presence and conducte there can no pylgryme passe; whiche lordes be all 
Mamolukes and under the soldan, And after theyr commynge, whan the 
patron and warden aforesayde hadde comenyd with theym by the space of ij. 
dayes and intreated of our tribute, and concluded what sume our patron 
shulde paye for us, than we were sulred to come to londe. 
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‘The daye of our londynge there was Thursday, that was the xxvij. daye 
of Auguste; and as we come out of the bote we were receyved by y* Mamo- 
lukes and Sarrasyns, and put into an olde cave, by name and tale, there 
scryvan ever wrytyng our names man by man as we entred in the presens of 
the sayd lordes; and there we lay in the same grotte or cave Fridaye all 
day, upon the bare, stynkynge, stable grounde, as well nyght as daye, right 
evyll intreated by the Maures, &c.” 


Under the rule of the Turks the various accommodations which 
the Arabs had allowed to be made for Christian pilgrims seem 
to have been destroyed or despoiled, and the discomforts of the 
way were now very great. Sir Richard Guilford and his com- 


panions found an example of this in the hospital which had been 


established by Philip of Burgundy at Rama. 


“ Saterdaye, the xxix daye of Auguste, we departed from Jaffe erly in 
the mornynge, and come to Rama upon asses by noon, and there we were 
receyved into duke Phylyps hospytall, and it is called so bycause duke Phylip 
of Borgone buylded it of his greate charyte to receyve pylgrymes therin. 
We founde no thinge therin, but bare walles and bare floures, excepte onely 
a welle of good fresshe water, whiche was moche to our comforth; never- 
theles there come into us Jacobyns and other feynyd cristen men of sondry 
sectis, that brought unto us mattes for oure money, to lye upon, and also 
brede, soddyn egges, and somtyme other vytaylles ; and there we taryed all 
that nyght and Sondaye all daye.” 

Between Rama and Jerusalem both the knight and the prior of 
Giseburn fell sick, and they were conveyed to the Holy City with 
considerable difficulty. They entered Jerusalem on the last day 
of August, and they proceeded without delay to visit the holy 
places. The description which Sir Richard’s chaplain gives of Jeru- 
salem is scarcely less minute than that of Borchardus, and it is if 
anything more disfigured by ridiculous legends, although mixed 
with notices of the existence of buildings, especially churches, and 
some other objects which have since disappeared. On the Mount 
of Olivet, for instance, was shown the stone,— 

aoa ea ee Foes so “‘wherupon ye angell stode comfortynge hym the 
same tyme....... In the same churche is ye stone upon y° whiche 
our Savyour standynge ascendyd into hevyn, in the which stone y* prynte 
of his holy fete yet appere, and specyally of the ryght fote, &c.; And here 
is clene remyssyon..... Somwhat bynethe that village we come to an 
olde, forleten, ruynous churche, somtyme of seynt Marke, where the ap- 
postles, after the ascencion of our Lorde, made the Credo of our fayth, &e. 
. . . . Item, som what more descendynge we come to a certayne stone upon 
y® which our blessyd Lady was wont to rest her werynes whan she most 
devoutly visyted these holy places after y® ascension of o* Lord, &c.” 


At Bethlehem the pilgrims saw the evidence of a miracle which 
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had also been seen and described by Borchardus, and which the 
chaplain of the English knight describes as follows :— 


* And thus the same Fryday at nyght we came to this Bethlem, and 
alyght at y® churche of our Lady aforesayd, which is a mervaylous fayre 
church and a right sumptuous werke; y* length of y* churche is ccxxviij 
fote, and y® brede is lxxxvij fote; there be iij rowes or ranges of pylers 
thrughout y® church, of y* fynest marble yt may be, not onely mervaylous 
for ye nombre but for y* outragyous gretnes, length, and fayrenes therof. 
[ never saw nor herde of a fayrer lytell churche in all my lyfe. The sawden 
was in purpose to a remevyd those pyllers, wt some other stones of aulters 
y' be right fayre and precious there, and to have caried them to Cayre to 
have buylded his paloys with ye same, and for yt entent he come to Bethlem 
in his owne persone to se them taken downe, and as he behelde y* masons 
bygynnynge to breke, sodenly there come out of the churche wall within, 
forth nyghe there ye sowden was, an houge, grete serpent, yt ranne endlonge 
upon the right up syde of ye churche wal, and scorched y* sayd wall as it had 
be synged wt fyre al y° way yt he went, which scorchyng is sene unto this 
day. And there as the sayd serpent come out of the y® wall there brake no 
parte of y® sayde wall, nor none hole nor brusor apperyd nor payntynge 
defaced. “And with this syght the sowdan avoyded with grete fere, and 
all tho yt were with hym ; and never syns he nor none other attempted to 
reve any thynge there, &e.” 


We are especially struck, in reading this relation, with the frequent 
occurrence of the ruins of churches and other buildings which ie 
earlier travellers found in a perfect and flourishing state. Thus, 
take the first page that presents itself, that in which our ie is 
describing the mountains of Judah :— 


“And in the hyghest parte alofte over y' house there was somtyme a 
churche yt nowe is fallen, where is the place where as Zacharye, fulfylled 
with the Holy Gooste, prophecyed, sayeng, Benedictus Dominus Deus Israel, 
&c. and where also he asked penne and ynke, and wrote of his sone, 
Johannes est nomen eius, &e. 

“Not fer thens is an other large hous wher was somtyme a churche, 
and there is y® place where Seynt Johan was borne, but now the sayd churche 
is so fer desolate that it is made an hous for bestis, &c.” 


During this time the knight and the prior had been gradually 
sinking under bodily disease, and they had now reached the close 
not only of their travels, but of their earthly pilgrimage. 


* Sonday, the vj day of Septembre, we went all to Mounte Syon to masse ; 
and the same day we dyned with y® warden and freres there, where we had a 
right honest dyner, and or than we rose from the borde the warden rose 
from y° borde, and toke a basyn full of folden papres with relyques in eche 
of them, and so he went endelonge the cloyster there we sat at ye table 
and dalt to every pylgryme as he passed a papre w* relyques of y* holy 
places aboute Jherusalem, which we toke as devoutly as we coude, and 
thankes accordyng. 

“The Saterdaye byfore, mayster pryor of Gysborogh disceased, aboute ij 
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or iij. of the cloke at after noone, and the same nyght late he was had to 
Mounte Syon and there buryed. 

* And this same Sonday at nyght, aboute j or ij of the cloke at after 
mydnyght, my M. syr Ric. Guylford, whom God assoyle, disceased, and was 
had y® same mornynge to Mounte Syon afore daye. 

* And the same Monday, our Ladyes even, y* Nativite, all the pylgrymes 
come to Mounte Syon, to the buryenge of my sayde master Guylford, where 
was done by the freres as moche solempne servyce as might be done for hym, 
&e.; and this was the vij daye of Septembre, &e.” 

Their companions recommenced their wanderings the same after- 
noon, and having made the circuit of Judea and visited Damascus, 
they returned to Jaffa, from whence they sailed on their return the 
18th of August, 1506. They encountered so many hindrances from 
storms and other causes on their voyage homewards, that it was 
not till the 30th of January following that they at length reached 
Venice. They landed at Dover on the 9th of March, 1507, and Sir 
Richard Guilford’s chaplain immediately employed himself in com- 
mitting to writing the narrative of their pilgrimage. This narrative 
was printed soon afterwards in a little black-letter volume at the 
press of Richard Pynson; a reprint of which has been recently 
published by the Camden Society, and has been carefully edited ; 
und we may add that a more popular attempt to call attention to 
this class of literary monuments has been made by Mr. Wright in 
the collection of Early Travels in Palestine, published by Henry 
G. Bohn. 


Art. VIL—@he Athenian Letters. 


Athenian Letters; or the Epistolary Correspondence of an Agent of the King 
of Persia, residing at Athens during the Peloponnesian War. A new 
edition. London, 1798. 

HERE is certainly no department of knowledge, unless physical 
science be an exception, in which greater advances have been 
made in recent times than in that branch which Dr. Arnold so 
profoundly designates as“ what is miscalled Ancient History, the truly 

Modern History of Greece and Rome,” And the change is the 

more remarkable, because, speaking generally, the same evidence 

which lies before us lay before our predecessors one or two centuries 
ago. The discovery of an undeciphered inscription, the more com- 

plete survey of a harbour, or the more accurate measurement of a 

mountain, may indeed ever and anon explain some passage of an 
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ancient author which had hitherto remained unintelligible ; it may 
throw light on the tactics of Phormio or Brasidas, or even prove 
the key to some portion of the policy of Pericles or of Philip. Of 
course, our knowledge is always open to be indefinitely improved in 
this way by discoveries in detail; hardly a road can be cut or an 
estate measured out within the countries in question without giving 
at the least the opportunity of fresh discoveries, which year by year 
are more likely to be carried out in an enterprizing and enlightened 
spirit. But the great source of knowledge, after all, is to be found 
in the works of the ancient historians and other writers; and those, 
with all the treasures of political and moral wisdom which they con- 
tain, lay as much at the command of the inquirer of the eighteenth 
as of the nineteenth century. The volume lay physically open 
before the eyes of Dr. Lempriere as much as before those of Mr. 
Grote ; it is purely a difference of intellectual habit which made it 
practically a sealed book to the one, and as clear as noon-day to the 
other. Each could read and construe the words; but one is a 
mere literal transcriber of words read and construed but not under- 
stood ; the other becomes a guide and expounder to the real meaning 
and practical bearing of the document. And the change is almost 
entirely an intellectual one. It is not like the discoveries of physical 
science, where accident or experiment reveals some previously un- 
known law, which, as soon as discovered, at once takes its place as 
a recognized and undoubted fact. Very often indeed it assumes a 
visible and practical form which brings it within the reach of every 
man’s sense, and makes its employment a portion of his daily life. 
But a new method of studying or viewing history cannot be made 
the subject of irrefragable demonstration of this kind; it must rest 
on purely intellectual, or rather moral, evidence, which it requires a 
certain habit of mind to appreciate. Consequently, while truths of 
the one class are universally accepted, those of the other are always 
rejected by a certain proportion of unbelievers. No man who 
walks London streets at midnight with as little chance of stumbling 
as at mid-day, feels any doubts as to the properties of gas; no man 
who has been conveyed from London to York without any visible 
impetus, refuses to accept the true doctrine as to the locomotive 
power of steam. Few probably, if any, believe that the sun goes 
round the earth, or if they do, their astronomical theory probably 
embraces also the hardly more thoroughly exploded dogma that the 
moon is made of green cheese. But many people still hold that 
Cecrops was king of Athens, some perhaps even adhere to the creed 
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of bishop Cooper that “Jupiter” was king of Crete.* Indefati- 
gable chronologers still inform us of the exact day and hour of the 
taking of Troy ; and deep political theorists may yet gravely discuss 
the policy of Romulus; they may recognize his wisdom in esta- 
blishing a privileged order in his new city, while they mourn over 
his countervailing folly in entrusting the choice of its chief to the 
election of man instead of the divine and immutable laws of inde- 
feasible hereditary succession. Minds of this class must ordinarily 
be left to themselves ; truth on these points must generally be com- 
municated by the instruction of those who are open to receive it, 
not by the conversion of those who have already gone astray. A 
few master spirits in each generation become the leaders of that 
which immediately succeeds; while among their own contempo- 
raries they for the most part preach to the winds or find a more 
docile audience among the fishes. 

Now thoroughly to get up a subject, the student ought to know 
not only what is the real truth about it, but what others have sup- 
posed to be the truth. A science is only half known unless we 
know its history. A good practical sermon may be delivered by a 
preacher conversant with his Bible and Prayer-Book only, but we 
hardly call him a scientific theologian unless he can explain and 
refute the errors of the idolater and the heretic. An operation 
may be-safely and skilfully performed by a surgeon whose know- 
ledge does not extend beyond the hospital practice of modern times ; 
but he is hardly a thorough master of the philosophy of his art 
unless he knows something of its condition in those days when the 
human subject after death was vicariously dissected in the person 
of a hog, and when a capacity for its treatment during life was held 
to be inherent in the race to whom that animal is a forbidden 
luxury.t Similarly a thorough historian must not only know what 


* “Tupiter, Iupitris, or Iupiteris, after Priscian, not Jovis. The Sonne of Saturnus 
and Ops, king of Creta, who drove his father out of his realme, and was a man valiant and 
wyse, but exceedingly given to lecherie, in deflowering as well maydens as wyves. Not- 
withstanding, for his prowesse and witte, after his death he was of all the Greekes 
honoured for a God, and called father and king of Gods. His name was in such esti- 
mation among the Gentiles or Paynyms, that they gave to him sovereyntie in all things. 
In so much as they also named him God of Hospitalitie. And therefore when anything 
was violated, eyther by the good man of the house, or by his guest, they called on 
Jupiter Xenius ; when trust in friendship was broken, they called to take vengeance on 
Jupiter Philius ; when companions betrayed one another, Jupiter Hetereus : when kins- 
men, Jupiter Homogenius: when they which were in league togither deceyved eche 
other, then eryed they Jupiter Euhorcius.”— Cooper, Thesaurus, in voc. Jupiter. 

+ Francis | is said to have required a Jew physician to attend him, distrusting the 
skill of any Christian. Charles V sent him a converted Jew, whom he returned as 
unqualified, and sent to the Grand Turk for an obstinate unbaptized Israelite, who 
effected the desired cure. 
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really happened, and what were its causes and effects, but also 
what people in different ages conceived to have happened, and what 
they looked upon as cause and effect. The most inaccurate nar- 
rative, the most unappreciating commentary, may serve to illustrate 
the history of the science, and thereby of the human mind ; it may 
serve also really to bring out some characteristic feature of the 
authentic statement by showing in what direction it has the greatest 
tendency to be misconceived. The real facts of our own early 
history and institutions must be gathered from the Saxon Chronicles 
and Charters, and from the commentaries of our Palgraves and 
Kembles ; but the time is not utterly lost which is devoted to tracing 
the progress of error through the most pitiful trash that ever chro- 
niclers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries copied from one 
another. So, even from the noonday light afforded us by the great 
writers on our own subject, it might not be amiss to look back occa- 
sionally on the oil-lamps and farthing-rushlights which cast a 
doubtful glimmering over the darkness of our grandfathers. If it 
has no other result, it may at least teach us better to value the 
assistance which we have ourselves derived from our Thirlwalls and 
Grotes, our Niebuhrs, Arnolds, and Merivales. 

It may seem now-a-days a strange thing to say that no small 
amount of our present advancement is owing to the labours of 
Mitford. That writer has hardly received his due in being made a 
bye-word by bishop Thirlwall in the only passages of his history which 
one could wish to see expunged. We willingly confess the utter 
inadequacy, the utter inaccuracy, the utter unfairness of Mitford’s 
history. Of scientific mythology he was entirely ignorant ; with re- 
gard to political history his condition was one in some respects worse 
than ignorance. He had not sufficient scholarship to carry him safely 
through the text of his books, nor sufficient historical judgment to 
appreciate the facts they recorded when he had dimly groped out 
their meaning by the aid of French and Latin versions, Yet, with 
all these incurable faults, his history has one merit which in the 
days when he wrote might well now outweigh them all. He was 
the first writer, at all events the first popular and influential writer, 
who really grasped the fact that the ancient Greeks were men of the 
same flesh and blood with ourselves, and that the classical authors 
were not, as it has been wittily put, all of them contemporary with 
one another. Down to his time popular belief looked upon “the 
Greeks and Romans” as a race of beings—heroes, or demigods—alto- 
gether distinct from ordinary humanity; the wide chronological 
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and geographical barriers which divided them from one another 
were never taken into account; statesmen of an infant common- 
wealth and statesmen of a decaying despotism, the gleeman with 
his song of gods and heroes and the critic who centuries after ex- 
pounded his text, were all huddled together under the confused 
denomination of the “ancients.” In the eyes of those times, Homer 
and Virgil were poets of the same class and the same rank, Diodorus 
was as credible a witness as Thucydides, Plutarch as keen a political 
observer as Polybius. All were ancient, all were classical, all were 
alike something marvellous and superhuman; all were therefore 
equally appropriate sources for misapplied ornament and allusion ; 
all were alike unpractical for true political example and instruction. 

Mitford was the first influential writer who trampled folly of this 
kind beneath his feet. In his pages the ancients at least become 
real and living men, and their history a real and living lesson. He is 
prejudiced and he is unfair; his political views not only, like Mr. 
Grote’s, colour his inferences, but they continually distort his state- 
ments of fact. But it was something in those days to be able to be 
prejudiced and unfair about the matter. Before the passions can 
be roused there must be some human object to rouse them; one 
could not love or hate the names and skeletons which people the 
pages of Lempriere. Mitford hates Demosthenes, he maligns and 
persecutes him to the death ; we love and admire him as well nigh 
the greatest and purest of recorded statesmen. But we both agree in 
feeling that Demosthenes is a real man whom we can love and hate ; 
that his position and policy and the position and policy of his 
opponents are really identical with political questions of our own 
day, and that he who takes a particular side to-day must take the 
analogous side in the discussions of two-and-twenty centuries ago. 
When a man had done this, he had taken a step towards writing a 
good history, greater than any one step taken by those who have 
come after him. Mitford’s history is so far behind the present state 
of critical and historical knowledge that no one in his senses would 
put it into the hands of the young and inexperienced scholar whom 
it might mislead; but we hold that to the professed and advanced 
historical student his volume forms an essential and valuable portion 
of his Hellenic course. 

The work which we have placed at the head of this article, though 
the more advanced learning of our times may discern in it no small 
amount of errors, certainly exhibits the historical scholarship of the 
eighteenth century in its best colours. Its history may be best told 
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in the words of its own preface, from the pen of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, who, with his brother Charles Yorke, afterwards Attorney- 
General, were among the principal contributors. 


“The Athenian Letters were first printed in the years 1741 and 1743, in 
Four Octavo Volumes, but were communicated only to a limited number of 
friends under the strictest injunctions of secrecy. 

“In 1781 they were reprinted in One Volume Quarto, but not published : 
yet as the impression consisted of an hundred copies they became more 
generally known, and were mentioned in Maty’s and the Monthly Reviews. 

* As they were now much sought after, and could not be purchased, they 
were published at Dublin from a copy which had fallen into the hands of a 
Bookseller. The successful sale of this Edition in Ireland encouraged a London 
Bookseller to advertise proposals for a new one; but he immediately relin- 
quished his design on being informed that the work was private property, and 
had never been printed for publication. 

“The cause of its being so long suppressed was an ingenuous diffidence, 
which forbade the authors of it, most of them extremely young, to obtrude on 
the notice of the World what they had considered merely as a preparatory trial 
of their strength, and as the best method of imprinting on their own minds some 
of the immediate subjects of their academical studies. This cause no longer 
subsists, and, in consequence of repeated applications, the Work is now offered 
to the Public, illustrated with Engravings, a Map of Antient Greece, and a 
Geographical Index.”—p. v, vi. 


One is rather surprised at the awkward and improbable fiction to 
which the authors resorted to give their work an air of genuineness. 
Under the circumstances of the first impression it is impossible to 
believe that there was any real wish to impose upon any one. It is 
too palpable for a forgery ; on the other hand, it is too solemn for a 
joke. The following is the manner in which the authors pretend to 
have acquired the original MS. :— 


“Tt has long been a subject of complaint to modern Literati that the Library 
at Fez in the king of Morocco’s dominions, where the greatest treasures of 
Oriental learning are supposed to lie, was never yet examined with any tolerable 
care or diligence. The difficulty of access to it is the reason why nothing 
certain can be known concerning it ; but several have imagined, that, were it 
thoroughly searched, the Arabian versions of the Greek and Latin authors 
would in all probability see the light. A learned Jew, who dwelt in that city 
for many years, and by some means or other had worked himself into the 
favour of the Alcaide, or chief magistrate of the place, spent much of his 
leisure hours in perusing the volumes that are lodged there. Upon his decease 
in the year 1698, he left his papers to an English Consul at Tunis, from whom 
he had received obligations in his lifetime. The Consul, upon turning them 
over, amongst others, found a fairSpanish manuscript, entitled, ‘ Letters from an 
Agent of the King of Persia, residing at Athens during the Peloponnesian war, to 
the Ministers of State, &c., translated by Moses Ben Meshobab, from a Manu- 
script in the Old Persie Language, preserved in the Library at Fez.’ Surprised 
at what he saw, he wrote immediately to two or three friends in England, and 
informed them of the important discovery. It appears he had then an intention 
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to publish them, but being afterwards called off by different pursuits, they lay 
neglected until his death. By the will of this gentleman the manuscript was 
left as a legacy to the English Translator, who thought it would be an act of the 
highest injustice to withhold them any longer from the public view. He chooses, 
indeed, to conceal his name, which he hopes the candid reader will forgive, since 
it is not done with a design of imposing more safely upon the world, but in 
order to decline with honour the disagreeable wranglings of controversy.” — 
p. xi, xii. 

The manner in which the work is executed, and, we may even 
add, its general design, reflect no small credit on the parties con- 
cerned in its production. It was the work of a few young men in 
one of our universities, at a time when scholarship most commonly 
went no further than a capacity for cloking fulsome flattery in not 
brilliant Latin verse, and when genuine research, such as the book 
displays, must have been for the most part its own reward. It was 
written not for display or advancement, but for the private benefit 
of the authors and a few friends. The design and its execution evi- 
dently betoken a genuine love of true classical literature in the 
highest sense, a diligent study of some of the best authorities, and 
a power of appreciating them greater than might have been expected 
under the circumstances. It betokens at least an attempt on the 
part of the writers to throw themselves into the spirit of antiquity, 
and to realize how the statesmen and philosophers of those ages 
thought, and felt, and acted. The plot is, in some respects, essen- 
tially vicious, but it is ingenious and well carried out. We 
remember that in our first perusal of the letters we got to feel a 
kind of interest in the correspondence, and experienced a less fecling 
of incongruity than in any classical novel we remember to have 
read. Perhaps the epistolary form has, in this respect, some advan- 
tages over the narrative. The old Greeks and the old Persians did 
write letters, and some of their letters are extant; consequently 
perhaps we are better prepared to accept imaginary epistles in their 
name, than imaginary scenes and conversations in which Pericles 
and Alcibiades form the actors. There is an air and a whole set of 
associations about even the highest form of the modern novel, which 
does not seem to harmonize with the tone of old Grecian or Italian 
life. Next to Sir E. B. Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii, the best of 
the class we know is Mr. Collins’ Antonina. But in both of these 
a Christian element is introduced, which in fact makes all the dif- 
ference, and goes far to approximate them to the character of 
medieval rather than of purely classical romance. And to a great 
extent they. are setisfied with depicting manners and events, without 
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introducing historical characters, and thereby running the chance 
of jarring on our previously conceived ideas of the heroes of old. 
As for mere elaborate, antiquarian stories, like Charicles and Gallus, 
in which a meagre form of narrative is employed as a peg on which 
to hang archeological information, though they of course exhibit 
the results of far deeper research and scholarship, they must cer- 
tainly rank, in point of life and vigour of conception, very far below 
the productions of our young eighteenth century Cantabs. 

The hero of the letters is Cleander of Ephesus, who is supposed 
to be a secret agent of the Great King at Athens, and, as such, 
maintains a political correspondence with the grandees of the 
Persian court, to whom he sends information of the various events 
recorded in the history of Thucydides. But besides these graver 
tasks, he finds time to exchange letters with various learned magi 
and young Persian nobles of inquiring minds, on the philosophy of 
the East and the West, the institutions and history of Greece and 
Egypt, and in fact pretty nearly the omne scibile of the fifth century 
B.c. All this is very fairly carried out, but one vital error runs through 
the whole. Cleander, an Ephesian Greek, is throughout represented 
not only as a Persian agent, but as essentially Persian in religion, 
feelings, and politics. Now if an Ephesian of that age were born a 
Persian subject, he was no more Persian in any other respect than 
his Grecian brethren of Athens or Lacedemon. Many Greeks not 
born under his allegiance did indeed accept the pay of the Great 
King for military or civil services, but they remained Greeks all the 
same. Our Ephesian is a devout believer in Ormuzd, and a hardly 
less devout admirer of Persian despotism. He traverses Greece as 
a foreign, almost a hostile country, and looks on Marathon and 
Salamis as scenes of national disgrace. Of all this, some part might 
be conviction, others hypocrisy. But more than all, on his arrival 
at Athens, he sets himself to study not only Grecian politics but 
Grecian literature, and to send accounts of both alike to his Persian 
friends as of something with which he had now made acquaintance 
for the first time. The writers evidently conceived every subject of 
Artaxerxes as being a Persian, which is much the same error as to 
conceive that every person now dwelling within the Ottoman Empire 
believes in Mahomet, abstains from hog’s-flesh, considers the sway of 
the Sultan as the perfection of human government, and curses the 
Czar of Muscovy as the deadliest enemy of his race and his religion. 
A citizen of a Greek city under Persian dominion was still a Greek 
and a citizen; the supremacy of the barbarian simply degraded 
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his city from sovereignty to municipality. Provided tribute duly 
found its way to the satrap’s coffers, and no spear was lifted against 
the sovereignty of Susa, these subjects of the Persian king wor- 
shipped Greek gods, lived according to Greek manners, and fol- 
lowed the instinct of self-government inherent in the Greek mind. 
He might be the citizen of a free democracy or the slave of a 
domestic tyrant; but in either case the successor of Cyrus was not 
his native or even his immediate ruler, but the merest external 
suzerain. His sympathies were with the dominant power in Old 
Greece, to which, be it Sparta or be it Athens, he looked for 
deliverance from a bondage which, in any form, offended his in- 
stincts as a freeman and a Greek. He had no need to cross the 
Aiigzean to study the masterpieces of his native literature; or if 
he did, he found himself at home in the land of his fathers: he 
contended at Olympia among the brethren of his own race and 
language; he sighed not for the sway of one whom he cursed as a 
barbarian tyrant, or for the worship of a deity in which he would 
only recognize a foreign designation of his own Father of Gods and 
men. 

Of this the true position of the Asiatic Greeks, our authors were 
either somewhat strangely ignorant, or found it convenient to ignore 
it. It is clear that the real possibilities of the case would have 
rendered the treatment of the story far more difficult. They wished 
to produce a contrast between East and West; to show Greece as we 
may fancy it would have appeared to an oriental mind. But the 
adventures of a Persian traveller in Greece, of the exile Zopyrus 
for instance, would not so well have suited their purpose as those of 
a political agent. The latter character would clearly afford better 
opportunities than any other for a thorough and well-contrasted 
picture of oriental and of Grecian politics. And no Persian could 
have been invested with such a commission as that given to Cleander. 
A Persian ambassador, Pseudartabas or any other, might come in 
state with a solemn message from the Great King; but the Greek 
language and Greek subtlety would have been essentially necessary 
for one who was to worm out state secrets (if indeed Demus had 
any secrets), and to transmit to Susa and Ecbatana a faithful pic- 
ture of the political state of Athens and Lacedemon. The agent 
must be a Greek ; but in a Greek, such as any Greek, European or 
Asiatic, must really have been, the contrast would have been lost, 
and no occasion given for many parts of the book whose composi- 
tion was doubtless both pleasant and profitable to the writers. The 
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result of all this is our hybrid friend Cleander, Greek enough to 
pass among Greeks for one of themselves, to understand Greek 
politics, and be a match for Greek politicians, but at the same time 
Persian in religious and political sentiment; not, as he would have 
been in real life, the mere unprincipled hireling, but the loyal and 
devoted servant of his barbarian master. 

It is unfortunate that in looking through a book of this kind 
errors are far more apt to strike than excellences. If we point out 
more of the former than of the latter, it is not from any wish to 
disparage a work which was decidedly creditable for its own time, 
but rather to mark how great has been the advance made in his- 
torical science since they were written. And in any case the 
originally private effusions of young men designed for active life 
must not be judged by the same rule as the formal teachings of 
grave authors or professors. Some letters are much better than 
others; some go rather too far in inventing pudlic facts, possible 
perhaps, but unrecorded, and therefore beyond the legitimate limit 
even of the historical novelist, whose realm of fiction should certainly 
be limited to detail and private life. In many we think the 
Persian religion is too constantly, almost affectedly, introduced, the 
natural error of writers acting a part. One gets tired too of “ Notes 
by the Translator,” commenting on the letters as originals; a part 
this of the original error of assuming that character, even in what 
may be called sport. Throughout, even in the best letters, we need 
hardly say that we miss that full grasp and realization of the true 
life and spirit of antiquity which seem to have been reserved for our 
own times. 

In describing the principal supporters and opponents of Pericles at 
the commencement of the war, the writer, in this case Lord Hard- 
wicke, enumerates among the former “his nephew Alcibiades, a 
young man of an aspiring disposition, and his old friend the orator 
Ephialtes.” Both selections are unlucky; Alcibiades was not the 
nephew, but a much more distant relation of Pericles, and it is 
impossible to believe that he could as yet have been of any reputa- 
tion in the Assembly, while, on the other hand, Ephialtes had fallen 
beneath the oligarchic dagger many years before. His opponents 
are described as “Cleon, Hyperbolus, and Tolmides.” But Hyper- 
bolus, like Alcibiades, could hardly have begun to be of any note, 
and the only Tolmides we know of was, like Ephialtes, in his grave. 
Yet with all these errors, the passage exhibits a far better notion of 
Athenian party politics than Dr. Lempriere had attained to when 
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he excluded our Ephialtes from all notice, and could give no better 
account of Cleon than the following :— 

“ An Athenian, who, though originally a tanner, became general 
of the armies of the state, by his intrigues and eloquence. He took 
Thoron [sic] in Thrace, and was killed at Amphipolis, in a battle 
with Brasidas, the Spartan general, 422 B.c.” 

The date of Herodotus is a point on which our authors might be 
expected to stumble, like so many others; Cleander is represented 
as familiar with his writings during the first years of the war, and 
even as supposing that “a copy of that excellent history must have 
penetrated into Bactria.”’” But this we will readily excuse, as really 
to believe Herodotus to have written so late as he actually did is 
about the greatest trial of faith we have ever been subjected to. 
Colonel Mure may convince our intellect for the moment, but prac- 
tically we always believe the glorious old sagaman of Halicarnassus 
to have been the contemporary of all the events which he records, 
not only to have fought by the side of Aischylus at Marathon and 
Platza, but to have reclined at the cannibal banquet of Astyages, 
and to have lurked with Gyges in the chamber of the uxorious king 
of Lydia. 

The character of Thucydides, as drawn by Charles Yorke, is in 
the author’s better manner, and exhibits a better knowledge of facts 
than afterwards fell to the lot of “ Mr. Kurt Sprengel of Halle, a 
name known to the lovers of science as well as of literature.” This 
worthy, so characterized by Mr. Roscoe, translated the latter’s Life 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici into German, and seems to have been a fit inter- 
preter for the apologist of tyrants who placed the siege of Scarperia in 
the thirteenth century,* and thought (perhaps truly) that “ the mere 
historical events of the fifteenth century, so far as they regarded 
Italy, could not deeply interest his countrymen in the eighteenth.” + 
Mr. Sprengel favours his “ much loved and only brother, the Rev. 
Victor Sprengel at Tilsit, in East Prussia,” with a comparison 
between Pericles and the Florentine tyrant, which may be seen in 
Mr. Roscoe’s Illustrations. From this, among other curious par- 
ticulars of Grecian history, we learn that “‘ Thucydides, the relative 
of Cimon, was his [Pericles’] most illustrious opponent, though he 
inherited Cimon’s sense of justice to that degree, that he was one of 


* See the ludicrous excuses for this blunder, in I//ustrations to L. de’ Medici, p. 78. 
The author seems utterly unconscious of the complete bouleversement of Italian 
history which it involves, 

+ Preface, p. xxvi. 
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the first in extolling the merits of Pericles.” He continues in the 
same strain, after telling us how Pericles overthrew the party of 
“Thucydides,” and after quoting his character as recorded by 
“Thucydides :’—“ What can speak more highly in favour of Pericles, 
than this acknowledgment from so illustrious an opponent ; and 
how great the statesman and historian appears to us in his impartial 
commendation of his rival?” We infer then that a Halle litterateur 
of 1797 thought himself capable of writing on Grecian history, while 
believing that Thucydides son of Melesias, and Thucydides the 
historian, were one and the same person, and that a Liverpool 
litterateur of 1822 could not detect the blunder. Our Cambridge 
students, a generation earlier, might have set these learned men 
right, though the following description is not quite in the style of 
Mr. Grote, and the ransacking of archives sounds apocryphal :— 


** Cleander to Orsames. From Athens.—As | find nothing more agreeable, 
Orsames, during my residence at Athens, than the conversation of intelligent 
men, | endeavour to inform myself on subjects of literature and ingenuity, 
without neglecting the weightier business of my station and character. It 
is not long since I troubled Hydaspes with an account of some curious par- 
ticulars concerning the Grecian poets and historians, which I had gathered 
from a careful perusal of their works, and the accurate relations of the 
learned. The humanity of my patron Philemon is never so much exerted to 
my advantage, as when he introduces me with his usual politeness to the 
familiarity of persons whose company I should have made my choice, 
could I otherwise have hoped for it. To the kind recommendation of my 
friend it is wholly owing, that I am lately admitted to the acquaintance of 
Thucydides, a man of superior quality and wisdom, by whose means I shall 
extend my insight into the constitution of Greece in general, and the policy 
of Athens in particular. He was employed some time ago by the city in 
conducting a second colony of Athenians to Thurium ; and though he does 
not engage in the administration of public affairs, he hath served in 
the armies of the state, and made several campaigns. I am told he is 
originally possessed of a fair paternal inheritance, and is derived from a very 
noble family, both which are augmented by his marriage with a rich wife, 
the daughter of a king of Thrace. He seems, however, to consider these 
happy circumstances in life with the impartial eyes of a philosopher, and 

values the former only as it enables him to diffuse the effects of his benevo- 
lence ; and the latter, as the memory of it perpetually excites him to emulate 
his ancestors in virtue. At the same time, he is so far from thinking himself 
raised above the rest of his countrymen,that he lives with all the elegant simpli- 
city of an Athenian, while he enjoys the opulence of a Persian satrap. His in- 
stitution in the study of eloquence and philosophy hath been conformable to 
the nobility of his birth and fortune. In philosophy, he wasa scholar of Anaxa- 
goras ; in rhetoric, he was instructed by Antiphon, an orator of singular abilities, 
and revered by the people for his eloquence. If I may form a judgment of his 
sentiments in government from the tenour of his discourse, he appears least 
of all to approve of a democracy. The generosity of his temper makes him 
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averse from the envy and contention of demagogues ; the steadiness of his 
politics, from the inconstancy of popular resolutions ; and the integrity of 
his heart, from the selfish counsels of those who are willing to acquit or 
maintain an authority with the multitude. He could wish for a larger 
mixture of aristocracy in the Athenian commonwealth ; and yet such was 
his opinion of Pericles, that, as long as he continued alive and in supreme 
power, he used to say, ‘the administration was nominally democratical, but 
in fact monarchical.’ As he is pleased to indulge me in some share of his 
confidence, I took the liberty to ask him one day in private, ‘ How it hap- 
pened that he, who joins to great natural endowments a surprising know- 
ledge and long observation, had never expressed any desire to be placed at the 
helm of the republick, nor had entered into the artful management of popular 
assemblies.’ He answered me, ‘That he forbore coming into the assembly, 
because he would neither be an accessary or a witness to their iniquitous pro- 
ceedings: That prosperity had infatuated the minds of his unthinking 
countrymen ; and the only men who ruled them were those who soothed them 
with fond hopes, inflamed them by false notions, and put them on chimerical 
schemes and hazardous attempts ; whereas he, who gave temperate advice, 
was injuriously branded as a coward, and thought so ignorant as not to un- 
derstand, or so malicious as to belie their power.’ He said, ‘ The truest and 
most shining merits were looked upon as crimes against the state; that they 
never pardoned him who served them with talents which rendered him worthy 
to command, and often deprived themselves of real advantages to show an 
imaginary evil. For my own part (continued he) I have mingled so much 
of the disinterested philosopher with my republican principles, as to abhor 
those leaders of party, who cross each other’s counsels to the detriment of 
the whole ; those flatterers who truckle to the humours of the people by the 
meanest and most slavish compliances ; those declaimers, who drive us into 
strange undertakings, which their betters either dare not oppose, or, if they 
do, precipitately endanger their own safety. A prudent citizen therefore, 
where persons of this kind bear sway, will yield to the torrent of the times, 
without suffering himself to be lost in the stream. He will wait for a fairer 
opportunity of engaging in public business, or else not engage in it at all. 
He will not enter on the important office of a minister uncalled to it by the 
general voice of his country. In a word, I have laid down these maxims to 
myself, which the politicians of our days seem utterly to despise, viz. that a 
good man should be so zealous in his regards for the community as to exclude 
all those that are personal, while a wise man remains indifferent in his choice 
of publick or private life, but studious to adorn both. Can you then won- 
der (added he) if I have rather employed myself in observing and recording 
what passes than in directing and governing? And, to speak sincerely, it is 
with a view to the good of futurity that I am now compiling a history of 
these times, and shall spare no expense of labour or money to procure fitting 
memoirs for the purpose. The Lacedeemonian archives, as well as the 
Athenian, will be ransacked, that from the collections of each the series of 
our transactions may be more impartially laid open ; and however some men 
shall censure the manner of my writing, yet no man shall question the truth 
of it. For it is not a work intended by way of ostentation to the present age, 
but as a monument of instruction to our successors, as a legacy, to all 
posterity.’ ” 

“ Struck with the greatness of the reply, it was impossible for me to forget 
what I had often been told of the generous spirit he discovered, and the 
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memorable tears which he shed, on hearing the Muses of Herodotus recited in 
a celebrated feast at Athens. I considered this design as a consequence of the 
same emulation; nor could I avoid, on the one hand, congratulating the 
generations to come on that admirable history which the abilities of my friend 
Thucydides will hereafter produce into the world; nor was it unnatural to 
reflect with an honest indignation on the other, that while Greece is making 
large strides in policy, and advancing in letters, Persia too ingloriously neglects 
the cultivation of both. The former, not content with her victories at 
Marathon and Salamis, is endeavouring to defeat us in that which alone can 
immortalize the name of either; the latter, so far from being animated by a 
sense of her shame, to retrieve the advantages she has lost, in disregarding 
the judgment of mankind, and adding to their conquest by indolence. But 
let us hope that this, Orsames, may not long be our case. Let us publish an 
account of our actions to mankind, and not trust to the partial representation 
of the Greeks. Let us plead on our cause before the equitable tribunal of 
posterity ; and though the progress of our arms hath been checked, yet let not 
the palm of history be taken from us. Adieu.” (i, 169.) 


As companion pieces we may mention two passages by the same 
hand on the poets Euripides and Aristophanes, which are among 
the best things in the collection. The former is thus introduced 
defending some of the weak points of his tragedies :— 


** Cleander to Hydaspes.—I remember to have given thee an account some 
time since of the character of Euripides. It is with pleasure I can acquaint 
thee now, that, by the means of Socrates, I am admitted into his esteem 
and confidence. He entertained me the other day with a play he has 
written on the fate of Orestes, after the murder of his mother, which is 
wrought up with all the interesting circumstances, which the imagination 
of the poet, or the passions of human nature can afford. As soon as 
the distress is raised to the height, and the expectation of the spectator 
with it, Apollo descends from heaven in the last scene; and when you 
look for confusion, misery, and bloodshed, puts an end to it to the satisfaction 
of all parties. Nothing (said I) can be finer or more affecting than this 
performance ; and yet I own myself no friend to what you poets call ‘the 
Deity from the machine.’ It is true, here is a difficulty worthy of his 
presence. Nevertheless, I am better pleased to see things unravelled by the 
ordinary operation of second causes, than by a sudden interposition. The 
gods, you know, may do anything ; and though I can trust them in the hands 
of so judicious a writer as yourself, 1 am in pain whenever they are introduced 
on the stage, lest they should do a great deal more than their business. The 
practice therefore should be discouraged ; and methinks I am unwilling it 
should have the sanction of your example. Could you have managed the 
story before us, as you have done some others, the whole would have been of 
a piece, amd the tragedy would have concluded with as much nature as it is 
conducted. ‘If you consider the plot, (answered Euripides) you will find it 
impossible to have turned it otherwise. And to speak my sentiments with 
freedom, when the play is drawing to a close, the attention of the audience 
on the rack, unable to divine the consequences, it is an agreeable surprize to 
bring things at once to a happy issue, aud send them away in good temper. 
Such pieces make a deeper impression on the mind, than those in which you 
are prepared beforehand for the event. I entirely approve what you say 
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concerning the celestial machinery of the theatre. And we may observe, that 
they are the fondest of it who show in every line a remarkable poverty of 
invention, but value themselves on a fruitful fancy, because their deities 
appear in all the wantonness of miracles. In truth, how can the frequent 
recourse to this machinery be an instance of genius? It had its birth from 
simple necessity, and should be used only in the last extremity; yet (like 
several of the arts of life, which were equally mean in their original) has been 
applied to the purposes of elegance and ornament. Believe me, I should be 
sorry to deserve the censure.’ ‘Mistake me not (returned I) :—To censure 
youas a lover of these extravagancies, who are the truest master and observer 
of nature in the drama, would be as ridiculous as to upbraid Socrates with 
the follies of the sophist. You may be convinced then, that, if I have 
common sense, I could not mean it; and, upon recollection, 1 am _ per- 
suaded there is no way of finishing your Orestes but that which you have 
chosen.’ ‘I was fully possessed of your meaning (replied he); yet am 
obliged to you for your polite manner of expressing it. At the same time 
I take it as a proof of friendship, that you communicate every remark which 
occurs to you at first reading, even though it be crude and inaccurate. I 
assure you that it pleases me to find that my tragedy is exempted from the 
imputation you have justly thrown upon many others. If I do not deceive 
myself, it is of that kind which alone renders the descent of a god excusable 
(since I think it can in no case be commendable), and may be vindicated as 
well from the affection of the spectators for the wonderful as for the reason 
I have mentioned.’ ‘I wish (interrupted I) you would forbear appealing 
to the vicious taste of the times in your defence, especially when you are sup- 
ported by better arguments.’ ‘You may laugh at it (said he), but it is of 
considerable weight. A dramatick writer and a popular orator are nearly in 
the same circumstances. They must each of them consult the humour of their 
contemporaries ; or else they will never have a hearing; and impartial pos- 
terity must make allowances.’ 

“* The affection for the wonderful (continued I) prevajls very strongly in 
the present age. And those, who are desirous to enjoy reputation while they 
live, always sacrifice the maturest result of their own judgment, in accommo- 
dation to the caprices of their countrymen. Herodotus has interwoven some 
of the traditional romances of antiquity into his narration from that powerful 
motive. The schools of the sophists and philosophers abound in allegories. 
The theatre, instead of exhibiting to us stories of an established date, or 
undoubted authority (such as the banishment of Pisistratus’s family from 
Athens), is always altogether conversant with the heroes and demi-gods of 
fable.’ 

** You would gladly (answered Euripides) bring history upon the stage, as 
it might give a fair opportunity for enforcing the principle of liberty, and a 
love of our country. But in some instances the nature of tragedy, and 
in all the temper of the Athenians forbids it. The nature of tragedy 
cannot bear it, because there are many incidents, which, though they entertain 
in the relation, are too unanimated and too uninforming, or too disagreeable 
and shocking in the particulars, to compose a play. As nothing can be more 
spirited than a battle in the action, and yet nothing colder in the description : 
so on the contrary many things please in the historical description, which 
would disgust in real life, or the mimic representation. It is for this 
reason, that in modelling a piece for the theatre, we are frequently obliged 
to vary the plot of it from the truth, for the better disposition and improve- 
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ment of it ; alicense, which, however it may be indulged in fictitious subjects, 
would, I am afraid, be denied in historical. ‘The temper of the Athenians 
would not bear it, because those facts and characters which seem best 
suited to the scenes of a tragic writer, are too recent in the memory, and 
too much engage the passions of private families, to be properly introduced 
upon the stage.’ ‘Suppose then, (said I) you should resort to Sparta, or even 
Persia, for the topicks of tragedy. 1 presume the Athenians are not divided 
in their sentiments on the eminent men of those countries.’ ‘In that case 
(replied he) it could be surmised that I paid a disrespect to the heroes of 
our own republick. So that the way to be free from all difficulties, is to 
confine ourselves to the fabulous ancestors of the colonies which first planted 


‘Greece. The only poet who ever dared at a performance of the cast which you 


recommend was Aischylus, the bold inventor of the drama. But you must re- 
member that what he wrote had nothing to do with individuals. It contained 
no flattery to Themistocles or Aristides : it entered into no encomium on their 
valour and conduct : it took no notice of their laying aside all private resent- 
ments to unite in the cause of their country (the most instructive lesson of that 
important war), but was a general compliment to the Grecians. Nay, to 
avoid the odium, which personal commendations would draw upon the writer, 
and to keep off that envy which would have fallen upon the objects of them, 
he laid the scene as far as he could from Athens, in the very palace of Xerxes. 
Should I, for instance, accept the subject you propose, different parties in 
the state would take alarm; the one protecting, the other reviling me; and 
while I may have all men applaud, it would be preposterous to aim at 
the praises of a few. You will grant, Pisistratus must be drawn extremely 
amiable, or extremely odious; for in the mixed state his character would be 
unaffecting and dull. Were I to set him in the former light, I should be 
thought secretly affected to slavery, a teacher of dangerous principles ; and 
though it were the best performance | had produced, the very turn of the 
thing would condemn it. Were | to place him in the latter point of view, 
it would flatter the prejudices of the people, but contradict my own senti- 
ments, and the sentiments of men of sense, and do injustice to the man. 
For he was a lover of lenity, letters, and politeness ; nor was Athens happier 
at any time than under his government. Should [ descend nearer to our 
own days, and, agreeably to the scheme you offer, found a tragedy on some 
remarkable action of Themistocles, Cimon, or Pericles, think you not it would 
be to wage war with the ill-nature of enemies and the partiality of friends ?’ 
‘You amaze me’ (returned !); ‘it seems frequent enough with you poets 
to use sentiments and expressions alluding to the circumstances and persons 
of the present times without scruple. ‘Then why are you so careful not to 
give offence in the plot of a play, as that it must be far-fetched from anti- 
quity ?? ‘1 can tell you (said Euripides), those allusions you speak of are 
as much as the people will either approve or forgive. But if we were once 
to strike out of the province of fable, and bring the stories of the time upon 
the stage, the rulers of the assembly would grow jealous, and imagine we 
aimed at transferring the seat of business and advice from the forum to the 
theatre. Even the comic poets, the privileged satirists of the state, are often 
not so gross as to speak plainly, but intimate their scurrility by uncouth and 
extravagant allegories.’ ‘Would not the Athenians (replied I) be pleased to 
see the great geniuses the commonwealth has brought forth, exhibited in their 
publick entertainments, as it must reflect an honour on themselves? ‘I 
think it appears (said he,) from the observations already made, that they 
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would, on such occasions, be greatly deficient in this particular; for they are 
generally taken from the lives of the founders of our cities, and in reciting 
the misfortunes or prosperity of their families, we may be considered as doing 
credit to their descendants. Such tragedies are free from the exceptions, to 
which those you wish are exposed, and give equal scope to the invention and 
economy of the poet.’ ‘I only wish (rejoined I) to see fable banished 
from the theatre.’ ‘I agree with you (said he), but there is no running 
counter to the taste and opinion of the age. The tragic writings, however, 
are not to be reproached with wildness. They are like the fictions of which 
they treat, a mixture of falsehood and truth, of absurdity and credibility. 
For I must be so candid as to confess, though our audiences are fond of fables, 
yet they love to have the natural graces of conversation enter into the dialogues 
even of fabulous characters ; to see the real passions and probable incidents 
of human life, wrought upon the ground-work of the marvellous.’” (ii.303.) 


The passage relating to Aristophanes we regret that space forbids 
us to insert. An ingenious defence of his apparent impiety is put 
into the mouth of the comic bard, though we are not sure that it is 
not more ingenious than solid. He argues that the Zeus of the 
poets, and the Zeus of the state religion, were practically two distinct 
beings, and that the audience never transferred to the one the jests 
levelled at the other. The truer explanation we conceive to be that 
reverence, according to our notions, formed no part of a religion 
like the Greek, which worshipped thoroughly human idols ; the 
revelling spirit of a Dionysiac festival set equally at nought both 
clauses of the Mosaic precept—“ Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor 
curse the ruler of thy people.” 

In another passage the author points out the somewhat loose 
manner of judgment practised in the Athenian courts, though he 
hardly realizes its cause. The judicial as well as the administrative 
power was vested in the sovereign people himself; the Helizea was 
but a committee of the Ecclesia, and in administering the law 
shared the omnipotence of the body from whom the law derived its 
authority. Demus and the Great King exercised pretty much the 
same functions; of this our author caught some glimmering, as 
he says elsewhere, that “the senate, not being made up of the 
natural aristocracy, were in name only distinct from the assembly, 
but were divested in fact of all separate authority.” The senate was 
a committee of the Ecclesia, no less than the Heliza. 

It might be too much to expect that our author’s account of the 
Amphictyonic Council (by Lord Hardwicke) should be other than full 
of errors; but he may be excused for blundering where Cicero 
blundered before him, and he seems to have had glimmerings of 
truth on some important points. Of course he conceives the 
Amphictyons to have been really a federal council; but he naturally 
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wonders at their practical inefficiency. No one now could support 
such a view ; but perhaps it is not generally perceived what a light its 
combined existence and inefficiency throws on the Greek character. 
It was not a federal council ; but it was sufficiently like one to have 
given the idea of one, and to have served, with proper modifications, 
as its germ, had the Greeks felt any need of such a body, or any 
tendency towards federal union in any shape, That they did not 
use the excellent opportunity thus afforded is to our mind the very 
strongest instance of their instinctive clinging to what Mr. Grote 
calls “separate town autonomy.” 

Our authors were not exempt from that strange fatality of our 
ancestors, which seems to have rendered them incapable of spelling 
a Greek or Latin name with common accuracy. Those were the 
days when men consulted the oracle of Delphos, and when Mark 
Anthony resided by the banks of the Tyber. Consequently we are 
treated to Gobrias (once at least), Hippolita, Inariws, Artaginus, 
Amyrteus, Buris and Sperthes, Zelis and Olpis. Pireeeus is an 
approach to accuracy which Mr. Grote does not attempt, but in 
another place it is balanced by Pyreeus. More astonishing than 
all is the course of Sitalces, as traced by Lord Hardwicke, whose 
letters, we think, are generally inferior to his brother’s. “Womene, 
a frontier town, which ventured to stand a siege, he carried 
by storm; and several others, as Mygdonia, Gristonia, and 
Anthemus, have surrendered without opposition, out of regard 
to the memory of Philip, whose inheritance they once were.” 
Mygdonia, we at once perceived, had shared at Lord Hard- 
wicke’s hands the same fate as the whole of Macedonia at those of 
Fluellen; the districts—Tpysrwvia, by the way, Thucydides calls 
the other, not Tgsrwvie —ravaged by Sitalces have shrunk up 
into towns surrendered to him. But “ Womene” was a puzzle; 
we had some faint notion of having somewhere read that the Mace- 
donian language contained some character analogous to V or W; 
but we did not remember anything like it in Thucydides, and 
longed to see how “ Womene” looked in Greek. On turning to the 
original, we find that Sitalees took Eidomene by storm, and received 
the surrender of Gortynia, Atalanta, and some other towns, “out of 
regard to the memory of Philip,” and ravaged Mygdonia, Grestonia, 
and Anthemus. We can only conceive that the “ Eidomene” of 
Thucydides is identical with the “ Womene” of Lord Hardwicke. 
What sort of a hand did the future Chancellor write, and was the 
art of correcting proof sheets unknown in those days? 
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On the whole, the book which we have been considering, though 
of course utterly useless for the young student or the general 
reader, either of whom it might often lead into great errors, is, as 
we think we must have shown, far from devoid of interest and value 
for those professed historical scholars who deem it a part of their 
business not only to acquire the facts of history itself, but to make 
themselves acquainted with the history of historical learning. 
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Le Roman de Rou, et des Ducs de Normandie ; par Robert Wace, poéte Nor- 
mand du xii® siecle ; publié pour la premiere fois, d’aprés les manuscrits 
de France et d’ Angleterre ; avec des Notes pour servir a Vintelligence du 
texte. Par Frédéric Pluquet. Rouen. Edouard Frére, Editeur. 
M. DCCC. XXVII. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Observations Philologiques et Grammaticales sur le Roman de Rou, et sur 
quelques Regles de la Langue des Trouvéres au douzidme siecle. Par 
M. Raynouard. Rouen. Edouard Frére, Editeur. M. Docc. xxx. 8vo. 

Le Roman de Brut, par Wace, pocte du xii® siecle, publié pour la premiere 
fois, @aprés les manuscrits des Bibliotheques de Paris, avec un Com- 
mentaire et des Notes. Par Le Roux de Lincy. Rouen. Edouard Frire, 
Editeur. M.DCCC. XXXVI. 2 vols. 8vo. 

DT’ Etablissement de la Féte de la Conception Notre-Dame, dite la Féte aux 
Normands, par Wace, trouvere Anglo-Normand du xii siecle, publié pour 
la premiere fois daprés les manuscrits de la Bibliotheque du Roi. Par 
MM. G. Mancel et G. S. Trebutien..... Caen. B. Mancel, Libraire- 
éditeur. M.DCCC. XLII. 8vo. 


Maistre. Wace’s St. Nicholas. in altfranzisisches Gedicht des zwilften 


Jahrhunderts aus Oxfirder Handschriften, herausgegeben von Dr. Nicolaus 
Delius. Bonn, H. B. Konig. 1850. 


[HE poet Wace has had rather a singular fate in modern times. 

He was the first writer much talked of, when the study of the 
medieval poets began to come into fashion; his was one of the 
first texts of the medieval French or Anglo-Norman writers of im- 
portance, published with the intention of being a critical edition ; 
his text was the first of the langue d’oil, on which M. Raynouard 
brought to bear his grammatical system ; and more has been said and 
written about him than perhaps about any other writer of his class ; 
yet, in spite of all this, none of the printed texts of his principal 
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works can be said to be in any degree satisfactory ones. Never- 
theless, Wace is one of the most interesting writers of the middle 
ages, and he belongs to a period of the language in which he wrote, 
of which it is highly necessary, for philological purposes, that we 
should have texts skilfully chosen, and correctly printed. 

Perhaps, to explain this better to many of our readers, it will be 
desirable to make one or two preliminary remarks, the more so, as 
the subject, as far as regards the printing of texts, is not thoroughly 
understood, even by many of those who have undertaken to edit 
medieval writers. The vernacular languages of the middle ages, 
whether Romanic or Teutonic, were, during the period we know 
them, in a constant state of transition. The older we take them, 
the more perfect they naturally are, in their grammatical forms, 
and in their construction ; if we take them at another period, say a 
century later, they had still their forms and their constructions, but 
these were very much changed, or, as we perhaps should better say, 
softened down and diminished in number, for this was a process 
continually going forward, until each language became what it is 
at present. This change was not arbitrary, but it proceeded accord- 
ing to fixed and certain laws, and at each particular period the 
language possessed a definite character, but different from that 
which it had at another period. 

Any book was copied, not strictly, after the manuscript of the 
author’s time, so as to give his language, but the copy was made in 
the language of the time being. It is clear therefore that we must 
not take the manuscript of one date as representing the language 
of another date; and, above all, that we cannot intermingle the 
manuscripts of different dates. Moreover, if we have ascertained 
that certain manuscripts are of a date sufficiently near contemporary 
with the author, we have again to consider where they were written, 
with regard to dialect, for it would be as incongruous to mix the 
language of a manuscript written in the south of France with that 
of one written in the north; or one written in Somersetshire with 
one written in Kent; as it would be to mix the language of the 
fourteenth century with that of the twelfth. Therefore, it is a 
necessary qualification of an editor of medieval writers, that he 
should know the grammar and the history of the language ; and that 
he should not only be able to select the manuscripts of his author 
which are of the author’s time, or as near to it as may be, but from 
those he must select either the purest in diction, or at least the one 
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which approaches most to the author’s own dialect. One would 
imagine that this was nearly self-evident ; yet, until the present 
time, editors of medieval poetry, &c., in England and France, have 
generally gone upon the notion that the principal characteristic of 
the language was, to use a trivial expression, that it was “spelt queer,” 
and it never came into their heads to think that the irregular ter- 
minations of the words were grammatical forms, or that there were 
any grammatical forms at all. The consequence was, that they paid 
little attention to the terminations, and furnished editions so in- 
accurate that the philologist, when tracing the grammatical forms 
of the language, dare not use them. One of the most glaring 
examples of this, is the edition of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, 
by Tyrwhitt, who knew so little of the language that he has inter- 
mixed that of different periods, and of different dialects, until there 
is scarcely a line in the whole book which is grammatically correct. 
Even the English texts published by Ritson, with all his pretensions 
to accuracy, cannot be used with safety, because he did not know 
the points which were philologically of importance. 

So it is with the workes of Wace, whose writings, with regard 
to language, are among the most important monuments of the 
Anglo-Norman branch of the Romanic tongues. The Roman de 
Rou was edited by M. Pluquet, a man possessing more zeal than 
knowledge, and whose selection of manuscripts was not a fortunate 
one. M. Raynouard, aware of these defects, collated many parts of it 
with other manuscripts, and wrote a critical dissertation upon it, in 
order to set forth the grammatical principles which he was the 
first to discover ; but, singularly enough, the influence of the imper- 
fections of the printed text was so great that, with all his acuteness, 
he was himself led by it into some errors. Thus, Raynouard had made 
his grammatical rule much too general, that the inflections of the 
noun, in the dangue d’otl, were distinguished by the presence of the 
final s in the nominative case (or sujet, as he called it) singular, and 
by its absence in the accusative (or, as he calls it, the régime), while 
nom. pl. is without the s final, and acc. pi. has it. In fact there were 
several different forms of declension which were regulated by the in- 
flections and forms of the Latin words from which they were de- 
rived. Asan example, Raynouard gives us the Anglo-Norman word 
for man—we call the language of Wace, Anglo-Norman, because 
it was the branch of the Romanic languages spoken with little 
or no variation in the twelfth century in Normandy and England. 
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Sujet. | Nus homs ne se teneit a une fame esposé. —(v. 773.) 
Ki ert li riches Aons a ki il out parlé.—(v. 3680.) 
Grant paiz out par la terre, nus homs n’i guerreia.—(v. 2095.) 
Tu es siz liges homs. (v.—4472.) 
Régime. Unkes ne véistes nom ki graignor colp férist.—(v. 2223.) 
Bien sout tenir un plaid et un hom acuser. —(v. 3839.) 
Pluriel. 
Sujet. | Cumpaingnon, gentil hom, or mengicz liement.—(v. 4551.) 
Régime. Riouf vit de sis homs maint gesir sor li pré, 
Vit li Lomes Willame ki mainent grant fierté.—(v. 22301.) 

It is a singular circumstance that nearly all these forms are 
wrong, and that here, as in several other places, Raynouard has 
built a wrong rule upon the errors of the text. The final s of the 
words in Anglo-Norman comes invariably either from a final s in 
the Latin original, or from an s so placed in the Latin word that it 
is thrown to the end in the progress of derivation. Homo, there- 
fore, was not represented by homs, or hons, as M. Raynouard 
imagined, but the Anglo-Norman nom. s. was simply and invariably 
hom, and the inflections were n. s. hom (homo) ; acc. s. hume (homi- 
nem), n. pl. humes (homines), and acc. pl. humes (homines). In the 
Romanic tongues, as in all other, there was a tendency, as the lan- 
guage progressed towards modern times, to form one general rule, 
and throw all the varieties of inflections into it, and this was the 
case in French with the termination of the nominatives in s, which 
gradually became the almost universal form. The examples given 
by Raynouard are simply a proof that the text of the Roman du 
Rou is printed from a bad and comparatively modern manuscript. 
We give examples for comparison, taken from three pure and there- 
fore good Anglo-Norman texts—the Chanson de Roland, the little 
poem on the adventures of Charlemagne in the East, and the 
legend of St. Brandan (the two first have been printed). 

Nom. Sing. Serez ses hom.—Roland, iii. 16. (suus homo.) 

Vos estes saives hom.—xvii. 7. 

Merveillus hom est Charles.—xxvii, 5. 

Cist hom est enraget.—Charlemagne, 351, &e. 

Ne deit hoem mescreire.—S. Brandan. Vespas, B. x. fol. 2. rp. 

col. 2. 
Singulier. 
Ac. Sing. Ne vos lerrai pur nul hume de car.— Rol. clvii. 8. 
Dame, véistes unkes Aume nul de desuz ciel.— Charl. 9. 

We think no more need be said to impress our readers with the 
importance of studying a language in its grammatical forms and 
history, before we attempt to edit texts. The printed text of the Ro- 
man de Rou is, as we have said, not a correct one; of course as a 
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mere book of reference for the historical material it contains, 
one may perhaps be considered as good as another, but to the philo- 
logist, it is of little use. Its notes are chiefly valuable for the his- 
torical and topographical illustrations by M. Auguste Le Prevost. 
To judge by the number of manuscripts, the Roman de Brut seems 
to have been the most popular of Wace’s writings; yet it has not 
had much better fortune, in the process of editing, than the other. 
The editors of the old French literature have not unfrequently been 
led into error by mere idleness ; having first made their copy from 
a bad manuscript, and then found a better manuscript afterwards, 
they are unwilling to lose the labour taken in the first instance, and 
print the worse text with various readings from the better manuscript, 
instead of printing from the latter, and giving the readings from the 
former. This is the case with Michel’s edition of the Romance of 
Horn. M. Le Roux de Lincy has followed a somewhat similar 
course with the Brut of Wace. He had selected two manuscripts 
in the Royal Library in Paris as being the oldest, and therefore the 
best, but having proceeded so far well, he has actually chosen the 
worse of the two to print from, and only given variations from the 
latter. As far as the language goes, a manuscript in the Cottonian 
Library in the British Museum is, in our opinion, much superior to 
either of those used by Le Roux de Lincy. We are obliged to 
acknowledge that Le Roux de Lincy’s text is not a good one; it is 
one in which the proper names are particularly corrupt; it is not pure 
Norman in dialect, and is not good philologically; and it is not 
accurately edited. Thus, when speaking of the ancient road known 
as the Foss, the text as edited by Le Roux de Lincy, has (/. 2662) 


Fort la firent li paisant ; 


while a note gives us the variation of other manuscripts,— 


Fos l’appelent li paisant. 


There can be no doubt that the latter is the reading which should 
be adopted. Again (/. 3375) ,— 


Pantalous les maistrioit, 
Lor roi se fist, sis justicioit, 
En Engletere est repairiés 
Gurginz quis ot la envoiés. 


The words in italics ought to have been printed si’s, for si les (Le 
Roux de Lincy’s glossarial note is very incorrect—‘ Sis, eux”), 
and gui’s, for quiles. Inaccuracies of this kind are of continual 
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occurrence. Again, with the reading of the best Paris manuscript 
in his note (/. 8390), 


Por peor d’Aurele et d’Uter, 
it is difficult to understand why Le Roux de Lincy prints it— 





Par paor d’Ambroise et douter. 
At all events it should have been printed d’ Outer, if the MS. did 
not really give d’Uter. So again, opening anywhere at random, we 
meet with the lines— 

Ja por l’enferté ne/ laiast. (9176) 

Ensi remest qu il vés sivi. (9181) 
The editor should have printed nel’, and ne’s. All these errors 
arise from defective editing. We might point out many instances 
of errors of grammatical form and construction in M. Le Roux de 
, Lincy’s text, which he might have corrected from his other manu- 
scripts. 

The third of Wace’s writings, the Féte de la Conception, is so far 
better edited than the others, that the editors seem to have selected 
the best of the manuscripts within their reach. But it represents 
the language of the North of France full a hundred years after the 
period when Wace wrote, and cannot, therefore, be considered as 
representing Anglo-Norman of the twelfth century. It contains 
moreover a few of the same errors of editing as those we have just 
observed in the text of the Brut; as (at p. 65), 





Si parloit et de ce et del, 
which should be printed d’e/ (et de isto et de alio, would be its repre- 
sentative word for word in Latin) ; and again (p. 79), 

Sempres fu d’iluec remuez, 
and, 

Ne je nel puis si aconter. 

The editors should have printed s’emprés and nel’. Of Dr. 
Delius’s text of St. Nicholas, we will only observe that the editor 
appears to have printed carefully from his manuscript (one at 
Oxford, apparently of the thirteenth century and in the Norman 
dialect), but that his text contains some errors arising apparently 
out of misapprehensions of his own. Thus, /. 737, 

Cil guid dut ne vout terme prendre. 
should be gui? ; and, /. 1109, 

Mes pas we’/ sout ne ne’ senti ; 
where we should read, ne?’ ; and /. 1119,— 


L’oste par non, s?’/ aloua ; 
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which should be si ?’alowa. Dr. Delius seems to imagine that in 
all these cases the single / belongs to the word é/, instead of to /e, 
as though he thought they meant qui i, ne il, and si ii. 

Some of our readers are possibly asking, who is this writer, about 
whose texts we have been saying so much, and who seems to have 
been on the whole so unlucky im his editors. Wace was a native 
of the isle of Jersey, and was born about or soon after the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century. All we know of his personal 
history is gathered from allusions in his own books, and even these 
allusions have been more than once oddly misinterpreted. One of 
the first modern writers who undertook to give any account of him, 
met with a passage at the end of his St. Nicholas, in which he says 
that he wrote that book “for the use of Robert Fitz-Tiout, who 
loved St. Nicholas much,” 


A Voes Robert le fitz Tiout, 
Qui saint Nicholas mult amout, 


and mis-reading it as though it had been Robert le fit tout, i.e. 
Robert made it all, imagined that he had discovered that the 
christian name of Wace was Robert; and so little care was taken to 
correct this blunder, that Pluquet, in his edition of the Roman de 
Rou, calls him unhesitatingly Robert Wace. Wace, however, or 
Gace, as it is sometimes written, was really the christian name of 
the Anglo-Norman trouvére, or poet,—for surnames were not yet 
much in use, and it is only the vernacular form of Eustace. We 
learn from Wace’s writings, that he was carried while a child to 
Caen, that he studied in France (probably in Paris), and that he 
subsequently returned and settled at Caen, where he tells us that 
he was a reading clerk (clerc lisant) from the reign of Henry I to 
that of Henry II, the latter of whom gave him a prebend at Bayeux. 
As a poet he seems to have had great reputation among his con- 
temporaries, and there is a vigour in his versification which is seldom 
found in the works of writers of his class. Nevertheless, he com- 
plains in his last great work, the Roman de Rou, that his fame was 
then, in his old age, being eclipsed by other aspirants, especially by 
Benoit de Sainte More, who is certainly an inferior writer, but 
seems to have beat him in spinning out his subject to an intermi- 
nable length. The works of Wace are of great interest to the 
English antiquary and historian, and we are therefore now glad that 
they have all been printed, though we would willingly have had 
better and more carefully edited texts. Wace’s first work of im- 
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portance, appears to have been the metrical translation of the then 
recently published History of the Britons by Geofirey of Monmouth, 
which he entitles the Roman de Brut, from the name of the pre- 
tended colonizer of these islands, Brutus. As the previous transla- 
tion by Gaimar seems to be lost, Wace’s is the earliest, and by far 
the most interesting translation of Geoffrey’s book, for it is often 
very paraphrastic, and incidents are added which are not found in 
the original, and which were perhaps sometimes taken from popular 
tradition. The Roman de Rou, or Romance of Rollo (so named from 
the celebrated leader of the Normans), is one of the most important 
historical records which the twelfth century has left us. It is 
neither more nor less than a history of Normandy, and of England 
from the conquest to the beginning of the twelfth century. Much 
of the historical matter it contains is of the highest order, and it 
abounds in descriptions and narratives that are full of interest. 
Wace appears to have collected much from tradition, and from the 
relations of old men, who had been witnesses of events that occurred 
in their youth; and it is evident that he often visited historical 
localities in order to obtain information. The poem on the estab- 
lishment of the Festival of the Conception of our Lady, by Elsinus, 
abbot of Ramsey, in the reign of William the Conqueror, is partly 
historical and partly legendary, and is also connected with the 
annals of our island. ‘The metrical account of the life and miracles 
of St. Nicholas, written for one of his Norman patrons, was pro- 
bably intended to be read on the festival day of the saint, in some 
church founded by Robert, or, as he is called in some manuscripts, 
Osbert fitz Tiout. An edition, from a manuscript in France, was 
printed by M. Monmerque, for the Society of the Bibliophiles 
Frangais, but it was so small an impression, that scarcely a copy seems 
have gone beyond the limits of that Society (the French Roxburghe 
Club), and we are therefore thankful to Dr. Delius for the edition 
he has given us after the manuscript at Oxford; which after all is 
the best edited of any of the writings of Wace yet printed. 


Anecdota Literaria. 
PEPYS’S DIRECTIONS FOR THE DISPOSITION OF HIS LIBRARY, 
(From MS. Harl. No. 7031.) 
For the further settlement and preservation of my said library, after the 
death of my nephew, John Jackson, I do hereby declare,— 
That could I be sure of a constant succession of heirs from my said 
nephew, qualified like himself for the use of such a library, | should not 
entertain a thought of its ever being alienated from them. But this wncer- 
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tainty considered, with the infinite pains, and time, and cost, employed in 
my collecting, methodising, and reducing the same to the state it now is, I 
cannot but be greatly solicitous that all possible provision should be made for 
its unalterable preservation and perpetual security against the ordinary fate 
of such collections, falling into the hands of an incompetent heir, and thereby 
being sold, dissipated, or embezzled. And since it has pleased God to visit 
me in a manner that leaves little appearance of being myself restored to a 
condition of concerting the necessary measures for attaining these ends, 
I must and do with great confidence rely upon the sincerity and direction of 
my executor and said nephew, for putting in execution the powers given them, 
by my forementioned will relating hereto, requiring that the same be brought 
to a determination in twelve months time after my decease, and that special 
regard be had therein to the following particulars, which I declare to be my 
present thoughts and prevailing inclinations in this matter, viz. : 

1. That after the death of my said nephew, my said library be placed and 
for ever settled in one of our universities, and rather in that of Cambridge 
than Oxford. 

2. And rather in a private college there, than in the public library. 

4 And in the colleges of Trinity or Magdalen preferably to all others. 

. And of these two, ceteris paribus, rather in the latter, for the sake of 
ia own and my nephew’s education therein. 
That in which soever of the two it is, a fair roome be provided therein 
on purpose for it, and wholly and solely appropriated thereto. 

§. And if in Trinity, that the said roome be contiguous to, and have 
communication with, the new library there. 

7. And if in Magdalen, that it be in the new building there, and any 
part thereof, at my nephew’s election. 

8. That my said library be continued in its present form, and no other 
books mixed therein, save what my nephew may add to them of his own 
collecting, in distinct presses. 

9. That the said room and books so placed and adjusted be called by the 
name of Bibliotheca Pepysiana. 

10. That this Bidliotheca Pepysiana be under the sole power and custody 
of the master of the college for the time being, who shall neither himself 
convey, nor suffer to be conveyed by others, any of the said books from 
thence to any other place, except to his own lodge in the said college, nor 
there have more than ten of them at a time; and that of those also a strict 
entry be made, and account kept, of the time of their having been taken 
out and returned in a book to be provided, and remain in the said library 
for that purpose only. 

11. That before my said library be put into the possession of either of the 
said colleges, that college for which it shall be designed, first enter into 
7 nants for performance of the foregoing articles. 

And that for a yet further security herein, the said two colleges of 
Trinity and Magdalen have a reciprocal check upon one another ; and that 
college which shall be in present possession of the said library, be subject to 
an annual visitation from the other, and to the forfeiture thereof to the life, 
possession, and use of the other, upon conviction of any breach of their said 
covenants. S. Pepys. 
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LEGENDARY POEM. 


From MS. Bibl. Publ. Cantab. Ef. ii, 38, of the Fifteenth Century. 
The story is laid at Falmouth in Cornwall. 


Mav, for myschefe thou the amende, 
And to my talkyng thou take good hede : 
Fro synnes vij thou the defende, 
The leste of alle ys for to drede ; 
For of the leste y wylle yow speke, 
And for soule-hele y wylle yow teche, 
Be-war, man, God wylle hym wreke 
On hym that ys cawse of spouse-breke. 
The fyrste sacrament that ever God made, 
That was wedlokk, in gode faye, 
Leve thou hyt, withowten drede, 
For laste hyt schalle to domesday ; 
For hys bonde we may not breke, 
Hys owne worde and we wylle holde, 
Tyl dethe come, that alle schaile wreke, 
j And us alle in cley to folde. 
' The grettyst kyng of alle thys worlde 
i Be some cawse hys crown may forgon, 
| I take wytnesse of kyng Rychard, 
f 
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Of kynge Saber, and of kyng Absalon ; 
And kyng Davyd that made the Sawter boke, 
For synne he dud with Bersabé 
Cryste fro hym hys crowne toke, 
Thus holy wrytt tellyth mee. 
The grettyst clerke that ever thou seyst 
To take hym undur hevyn cope, 
He may never take ordur of preyst, 
But he have lycence of the Pope ; 
And he be geton in avowtré, 
Or ellys a bastard and he be borne, 
Thys cawse y telle wele for the, 
The ordur of’ preste he hath lorne. 
And the begger at the townes jynde, 
To hym wedlokk ys as free 
As to the ryallest kyng of kynde, 
For alle ys but oon dygnyté. 
Man yf thou wyste what hyt were 
To take another then thy wyfe, 
Thou woldest rather suffer here 
To be quykk slayne with a knyfe ; 
For yf thou take another mannys wyfe, 
A wrong heyre thou muste nedys gete, 
And thus thou bryngyst iij. soules in stryfe 
Yn helle fyre to lye and hete ; 
But wrecchys thynken in ther herte, 
That fele themselfe gylty in thys case, 
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With schryfte of mouthe and penaunce smerte 
They wene ther blys for to un-brase ; 
But and they dye a soden dethe 
Wythowten schryfte or penance, 
To helle they gone withowten lees, 
For they can chese non other chaunce. 
A gode ensaumple y wylle yow telle 
To my tale yf ye take hede, 
In Felamowth thys case befelle 
xxx" wynter sythe the dethe. 
Ther dwellyd ij bredurne in a towne, 
Be oon fadur and modur geton and borne, 
Squyers they were of grete renown, 
As the story tellyth me beforne ; 
The elder brodur had a wyfe, 
The fayrest woman in alle thys londe, 
And 3yt he usyd a cursyd lyfe, 
And broght hys soule in byttyr bonde. 
He roghte not what woman he toke, 
So lytylle he sett by hys spouse-hede, 
Tylle the devylle caghte hym in hys croke, 
And with grete myschefe merkyd hys mede. 
These ij. bredurne upon a day 
Wyth enemys were slayn in fyghte ; 
The elder to helle toke the way, 
The yonger to paradyse bryghte. 
And thys was knowen in sothenesse, 
Herkenyth, syrs, what y wylle say ; 
Taketh gode hede, bothe more and lesse, 
For Goddys love bereth thys tale away. 
The elder brodur had a sone to clerke, 
Wele of xv. wyntur of age, 
He was wyse and holy in werke, 
To hym schulde falle the herytage ; 
For hys fadur he made grete mone, 
As fallyth a gode chylde ever of kynde, 
Every ny3t to hys fadurs grave wolde he gon, 
To have hys soule in specyalle mynde. 
Thus he prayed bothe day and nyghte 
To God and to hys moder dere, 
Of hys fadur to have a syghte, 
To wyt in what place that he were. 
The chylde that was so nobulle and wyse 
Stode at hys fadurs grave at eve, 
There com oon in an whyte surplyse, 
And prevely toke hym be the sleve :— 
“Come on, chylde, and go wyth me, 
God hath herde thy prayere ; 
Chylde, thy fadur thou schalt see, 
Where he brennyth in helle fyre.” 
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He ledd hym tylle a comely hylle, 
The erthe openyd, in they yede ; 
Smoke and fyre there can owt welle, 
And many gnostys glowyng on glede. 
There he sawe many a sore tormente, 
How soules were put in grete pynyng, 
He sawe hys fadur how he brente, 
And by the memburs how he hynge. 
Fendys bolde, wyth crokys kene, 
Rente hys body fro lyth to lythe :— 
“ Chylde, thou covetys thy fadur to sene, 
Loke up now and speke hym wythe.” 
“ Allas! fadur, how stondyth thys case, 
Thar ye byn in thys peynys stronge ?” 
“Sone,” he seyde, “ y may sey, allas! 
That evyr y dyd thy moder wronge ; 
For sche was bothe fayre and gode, 
And also bothe trysty and trewe ; 
Allas! y was worse then wode, 
Myn own bale there dyd y brewe.”’ 
“ Fadur, ys ther ony seynt in hevyn, 
That ye were wonte to have in mynde, 
That my3t yow lysse owt of thys peyne, 
Oure Lady Mary or some goode frende ?” 
“ Sone, alle the seyntys that ben in hevyn, 
Nor alle the aungels under the Trynyte, 
Oon heere-brede owt of thys peyne 
They have no power to lyste mee. 
Sone, yf every grasse were a preste 
That growyth upon Goddys grounde, 
Of thys penaunce that thou me seyst 
Can nevyr make me unbounde. 
Sone, thou schalt be a preste, y wot hyt wele, 
Oonys or thys day vij. yere, 
At masse, at matens, mete nor mele, 
Thou take me nevyr in thy preyere ; 
Loke, sone, thou do as y say the, 
Therfore y warne the wele before, 
For evyr the lenger thou preyest for me, 
My peynys schalle be more and more.”’ 
“ Farewelle,” he seyde, ‘ my dere sone, 
The fadur of hevyn beteche y the, 
And warn every man where so thou come 
Of wedlok brekyng war to bee.” 
The aungelle began the chylde to lede 
Soone owt of that wrecchyd wone, 
Into a foreste was feyre in brede, 
The sonne was up and bri3t hyt schon ; 
He ledd hym to a feyre herbere, 
The jatys were of clene crystalle, 
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To hys syghte were passyng feyre, 

And as bryghte as any beralle. 
The wallys semyd of golde bryghte, 

With dorys and with towrys stronge, 
They herde upon the jatys on hyg ohte 

Mynstralsy and aungels songe, 
The pellycan and the popyngay, 

The tymor and the turtulle trewe, 
An hundurd thousand upon hye, 

The nyghtyngale with notys newe. 
On a greene hylle he sawe a tree, 

The savyr of hyt was strong and store, 
Pale hyt was and wanne of blee, 

Loste hyt had bothe frute and flowre. 
A rewfulle syghte that chylde can see, 

And of that syghte he had grete drede,— 
“A! dere lady, how may thys bee, 

The blode of thys tree bledyth so rede? ” 
The aungelle seyde, “ thys ys the tree 

That God Adam the frute forbedd, 
And therefore drevyn owt was hee, 

And in the erthe hys lyfe he ledd. 
For in the same place there thou seyst hyt blede, 

Grewe the appulle that Adam bett, 
And that was thorow Evys rede, 

And the devylle of helle, wele y wott. 
Whan any synfulle comyth hereynne, 

As thou seyst now here, chylde, with me, 
For vengeauns of that cursyd synne, 

The blode wylle renne out of thys tree.” 
He ledd hym forthe upon the playne, 

He was war of a penakulle pyghte, 
Soche oon had he nevyr sayne, 

Of clothys of golde burnyschyd bry3t ; 
Therundur sate a creature 

As bryghte as any sonne beme, 
And aungels dyd hym gret honowre ; 

“Lo! chylde,” he seyde, “ thys ys thyn eme ! 
Thy fadur brodur thou may see 

In hevyn blys withowten ende ; 
So myghte thy fadur have bee, 

And he to wedlok had ben kynde. 
But therfore he hathe getyn hym helle, 

Endeles to be in that depe dongeon, 
There evyr more for to dwelle, 

For fro that place ys no redempcion.” 
Man, for myschefe thou the amende, 

And thou may sytt alle safe fro care ; 
Fro dedely synne thou the defende, 

And streghte to blys thy soule shalle fare ! 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Art. 1—Bravtow’s Polvolbion, 





Poly-olbion ; or, a Chorographicall Description of Tracts, Rivers, Mountaines, 
Forests, and other Parts of this renowned Isle of Great Britaine, with 
intermiature of the most Remarquable Stories, Antiquities, Wonders, Rari- 
tyes, Pleasures, and Commodities of the same: Digested in a Poem by 
Michael Drayton, Esq. With a Table added, for direction to those 
occurrences of Story and Antiquitie whereunto the Course of the Volume 
easily leades not. London: Printed by H. L. for Mathew Lownes, 
I. Browne, I. Helme, and I. Busbie, 1513. Folio. 


HE Polyolbion is decidedly the poem by which the name of Michael 
Drayton is best known, for it contains certain attractions of a 
durable nature which are not contained in most of his other writings ; 
yet few indeed are there at the present day who have read Drayton’s 
Polyolbion. Drayton is, indeed, one of those writers who, estimated 
beyond his merits in his own time, and afterwards enjoying a repu- 
tation rather in consequence of the subjects on which he wrote than 
of the excellence of his verse, has since sunk in public estimation 
so much as to be nearly forgotten, except by antiquaries and biblio- 
graphers. The Polyolbion seems to have been the work on which 
he prided himself most, and on which he laboured most, and what- 
ever poetry there may have been in it, it displays no small amount 
of erudition, and it had the fortune to be illustrated with notes by 
the learned John Selden. It is accompanied moreover with a series of 
poetical maps, which are as singular in their construction as the 
poem itself. 

John Leland had, nearly three quarters of a century before, given 
an impulse to research into the history and antiquities of our 
island, the taste for which had been increasing ever since, and had 
become fashionable at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Lambarde had, a few years before, published the first county his- 
tory, and Carew had followed with his Survey of Cornwall; and 
Camden was publishing his general description of Britain. Numerous 
books on kindred subjects had made their appearance. Before the 
close of the sixteenth century, Warner attempted a poetical history 


of the island under the title of Albion’s England. Whither this 
11.—6 8 
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title suggested that of Drayton or not, the latter writer first con- 
ceived the idea of writing a poetical topography of England. 

Drayton’s undertaking was an ambitious, but a very difficult one. 
The subject is not one fitted for a poem, for the minute accuracy 
which ought to be the characteristic of topographical literature, was 
inconsistent with the spirit of poetry,—and the consequence naturally 
was, that each spoilt the other. Moreover, with the notion that he 
was thereby giving a more pompous form to his poem, he chose a 
measure of verse which had been brought into repute by works like 
Chapman’s Homer and Warner’s Albion’s England, consisting of 
lines of twelve syllables, which is exceedingly heavy and tiresome to 
the reader. Hence, Drayton’s Polyolbion can never be perused with 
pleasure. It is true, that here and there we meet with a poetical 
passage, but to find them we have to wade through pages of heavy 
and unharmonious verse, which it requires no small share of patience 
to surmount. 

Drayton describes the country by its rivers, mountains, and 
islands, which he personifies, as well in the maps as in the poem; 
and thus personified, they are made to tell their own stories. Call- 
ing to his aid his “sprightly muse,” as he certainly misnames her 
on this occasion, and invoking the genius of “ Albion’s glorious 
isle,” the poet commences with the channel islands, and proceeding 
thence lands on the coast of Cornwall. Here the English rivers 
begin their stories. Camel laments the death of King Arthur, slain 
by the traitorous Mordred on her banks ; Tamer boasts of her nume- 
rous tributaries, and of the skill of her men in wrestling; while 
Dart tells at length the story of ancient Brut, who, as it was pre- 
tended, first touched land in her estuary. Then follow a crowd of 
smaller streams, all draining earth of her waters to pour them into 
the already abundant sea. 

“ Like some unthriftie youth, depending on the Court, 
To winne an idle name, that keepts a needless port ; 
And raising his old rent, exacts his farmers store 
The land-lord to enrich, the tenants wondrous poore : 
Who having lent him theirs, he then consumes his owne, 
That with most vaine expense upon the prince is throwne : 
So these, the lesser brooks unto the greater pay ; 
The greater, they againe spend all upon the sea.” 
Having thus passed through Cornwall and Devon, the poet closes 
the first of the eighteen “Songs” into which the first portion of 
his work is divided, with the somewhat pithy couplet :— 
“Heere I’le unyoke awhile, and turne my steeds to meat : 
The land growes large and wide: my teame begins to sweat.” 
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The second song opens with the following rather vigorous lines :— 


“March strongly forth, my muse, whilst yet the temperat aire 
Invites us, easely on to hasten our repaire. 
Thou powerfull God of flames (in verse divinely great), 
Touch my invention so with thy true genuine heate, 
That high and noble things I slightly may not tell, 
Nor light and idle toyes my lines may vainly swell ; 
But as my subject serves, so hie or lowe to straine, 
And to the varying earth so sute my varying vaine, 
That, Nature, in my worke thou maist thy power avow : 
That as thou first found’st Art, and didst her rules allow ; 
So I, to thine owne selfe that gladlie neere would bee, 
May herein doe the best, in imitating thee : 
As thou hast heere a hill, a vale there, there a flood, 
A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a wood, 
These things so in my song I naturally may showe ; 
Now, as the mountaine hie ; then, as the valley lowe : 
Heere, fruitfull as the mead, there as the heath be bare ; 
Then, as the gloomie wood, I may be rough, though rare. 


















































We are now entered upon Dorsetshire, and we are conducted along 
the coast, by the isles of Portland and Purbeck, over river and wood, 
till we reach the New Forest, and the other forests and rivers of 
Hampshire. Here Itchin tells the story of Bevis of Hampton. The 
Isle of Wight is described in some of Drayton’s best verses :— 


** Of all the southerne iles shee holds the highest place, 
And evermore hath been the great’st in Britaines grace : 
Not one of all her nymphs her soveraigne favoureth thus, 
Imbraced in the arms of old Oceanus. 

For none of her account so neere her bosome stand, 
Twixt Penwiths furthest point, and Goodwins queachy sand, 
Both for her seat and soyle, that farre before the other 
Most justlie may account great Britaine for her mother. 
A finer fleece then hers not ZLemsters selfe can boast, 
Nor Newport for her mart, o’er-matcht by any coast. 
To these, the gentle south, with kisses smooth and soft, 
Doth in her bosome breathe, and seemes to court her oft. 
Besides, her little rills, her in-lands that doe feed, 
Which with their lavish streames doe furnish everie need : 
And meads, that with their fine soft grassie towels stand 
To wipe away the drops and moisture from her hand. 
And to the north, betwixt the fore-land and the firme, 
Shee hath that narrow sea which we the Solen¢ tearme : 
Where those rough irefull tides, as in her straits they meet, 
With boystrous shocks and rores each other rudely greet : 
Which fiercelie when they charge, and sadlie make retreat, 
Upon the bulwarkt forts of Hurst and Calsheot beat, 
Then to South-hampton runne : which by her shores supplide 
(As Portsmouth by her strength) doth vilifie their pride.” 
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The opening of the third song is also a favourable specimen. of 
Drayton’s verses :— 


**Up with the jocund Larke (too long we take our rest,) 
Whilst yet the blushing dawne out of the cheerfull East 
Is ushering forth the day to light the muse along : 
Whose most delightfull touch, and sweetness of her song, 
Shall force the lustie swaines out of the country-townes, 
To lead the loving girles in daunces to the downes. 
The nymphs, in Se/woods shades and Bradens woods that bee, 
Their oaken wreathes, 0 Muse, shall offer up to thee. 
And when thou shap’st thy course tow’rds where the soile is rank, 
The Sommersetian mayds, by swelling Sabryns bank, 
Shall strewe the waies with flowers (where thou art comming on) 
Brought from the marshie-grounds by aged Avalon.” 


We are now carried back through Wiltshire and Somersetshire to 
the Severn. On our way we are introduced to Salisbury, Stone- 
henge, and the Wiltshire Avon. Salisbury Plain delivers “ aspeech 
in defence of all plaines.” Next we come to Bath and Bristol; 
then to Glastonbury, with its legends and wonders; and finally 
accompany the stream of the Parret to the shores of the Bristol 


Channel. 

The fourth song is occupied with an imaginary contest between 
Wales and England for possession of the isle of Lundy. Their 
several claims are to be decided by their skill in music, and while 
the Welsh sing to the harp and some other instruments the exploits 
of King Arthur, the English with more varied music celebrate 
the praises of their Saxon forefathers. Drayton’s account of “the 
sundry musiques of England,” is rather curious— 


«When now the British side scarce finished their song, 
But th’ English that repyn’d to be delay’d so long, 
All quicklie at the hint, as with one free consent, 
Strooke up at once and sung each to the instrument ; 
(Of sundry sorts that were, as the musician likes) 
On which the practic’d hand with perfect’st fingring strikes, 
Whereby their height of skill might liveliest be exprest. 
The trembling lute some touch, some straine the violl best 
In sets which there were seene, the musick wondrous choice : 
Some likewise there affect the gamba with the voice, 
To shew that Hngland could varietie afford. 
Some that delight to touch the sterner wyerie chord, 
The cythron, the pandore, and the theorbo strike : 
The gittern and the kit the wandring fidlers like. 
So were there some againe, in this their learned strife, 
Loud instruments that lov’d; the cornet and the phife, 
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The hoboy, sagbut deepe, recorder, and the flute : 

Even from the shrillest shawmé unto the cornamute. 

Some blowe the bagpipe up, that plaies the country-round : 
The taber and the pipe some take delight to sound.” 


Severn having been chosen umpire in this dispute, and having 
decided at the beginning of the fifth song that Lundy Isle belongs 
equally to England and to Wales, the muse carries us over to the 
latter country, and traverses the counties of Caermarthen and 
Pembroke. The Gwilly, at Caermarthen, relates with pride the 
legend of Merlin the magician and prophet; and in Pembrokeshire 
we have a curious notice of the colony of Flemings which settled 
there in the Norman period, and of some of their peculiarities. , 
Among these was a particular mode of divination, similar to one 
described by William de Rubruquis as practised among the Tartars, 
which Drayton describes as follows :— 


** A divination strange the Dutch made-English have, 
Appropriate to that place (as though some power it gave), 
By th’ shoulder of a ram from off the right side par’d : 
Which usuallie they boile, the spade-boane beeing bar’d : 
Which then the wizard takes, and gazing there-upon, 

Things long to come fore-showes, as things done long agon ; 
Scapes secretlic at home, as those abroad, and farre ; 
Murthers, adulterous stealths, as the events of warre, 

The raignes and death of kings they take on them to know : 
Which onelie to their skill the shoulder-blade doth show.’ 


In the sixth song, Drayton’s muse arrives at Plinlimmon, and 
the sources of the Severn and the Wye, which rivers are traced 
through the counties of Brecknock, Radnor, and Montgomery, 
until they reach the English border lands. In the seventh song 
she wanders over Herefordshire, touching upon the Forest of Dean, 
the Severn, and the Malvern Hills, and repairing to Leominister to 
witness the marriage of the Lug and the Wye. In the eighth, 
Severn, entering Shropshire, gives us a long story of British and 
Saxon history, which is followed by an enumeration of the Salopian 
hills and rivers. In the ninth, we are carried back to Wales, pass 
through Merionethshire, visit Snowden and Anglesea, and return 
towards Flint and Denbigh. In the tenth, the muse starts with 
Penmaen-mawr, where she reminds us of Merlin and his prophecies, 
descends to Conway, tells us of St. Winifred’s well, and the other 
wonders’ and beauties of these North-Cambrian districts, and finally 
leaves us on the banks of the Dee; having thus given rather a large 
space to the principality of Wales, which he ascribes in a short 
address “To my friends the Cambro-Britains,” to his friendship for 
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one of their countrymen. “ Beside my naturall inclination,” he 
says, “to love antiquitie (which Wales may highly boast of), I 
confesse, the free and gentle companie of that true lover of his 
country (as of all ancient and noble things), Mr. John Williams, 
his Majestie’s gold-smith, my deare and worthie friend, hath made 
me the more seek into the antiquities of your country.” 

In the eleventh song we are again in England, among the woods 
and plains of Cheshire. The muse continues her course thence, in 
the following song, returns towards the Severn, sings the praises of 
the Wrekin, tells of the Danish invasions, and relates the exploits 
of Guy of Warwick, and subsequently wanders through Stafford- 
shire. In song the thirteenth we arrive in Michael Drayton’s native 
county of Warwick. He naturally collects all his power of 
description for the sylvan glades of Arden, and yet altogether it is 
perhaps not one of his happiest efforts. 


** Muse, first of Arden tell, whose foot-steps yet are found 
In her rough wood-lands more than any other ground 
That mighty 4rden held even in her height of pride ; 

Her one hand touching Zrené, the other, Severns side. 

The very sound of these, the wood-nymphs doth awake : 
When thus of her owne selfe the ancient Forrest spake ; 

My many goodly sites when first I came to showe, 
Here opened I the way to myne owne over-throwe : 

For, when the world found out the fitnesse of my soyle, 
The gripple wretch began immediatly to spoyle 

My tall and goodly woods, and did my grounds inclose : 
By which, in little time my bounds I came to lose. 

When Britaine first her fields with villages had fild, 
Her people wexing still, and wanting where to build, 
They oft dislodg’d the hart, and set their houses where 
He in the broome and brakes had long time made his leyre. 
Of all the forrests here within this mightie ile, 

If those old Britains then me soveraigne did instile, 

I needs must be the great’st ; for greatnesse tis alone 
That gives our kind the place ; else were there many a one 
For pleasantnes of shade that farre doth mee excell. 

But, of our forrests kind the quality to tell, 

We equally partake with wood-land as with plaine, 

Alike with hill and dale ; and every day maintaine 

The sundry kinds of beasts upon our copious waste, 

That men for profit breed, as well as those of chase. 

Here Arden of herselfe ceast any more to showe ; 
And with her sylvan joyes the muse along doth goe.” 


Drayton proceeds to give a rather complete list of English singing 
birds,— ' 


“When Phebus lifts his head out of the winters wave, 
No sooner doth the earth her flowerie bosome brave, 
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At such time as the yeere brings on the pleasant Spring, 
But hunts-up to the morne the feath’red sylvans sing : 
And in the lower grove, as in the rising knole, 
Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole, 
Those quirristers are pearcht with many a speckled breast. 
Then from her burnisht gate the goodly glittering East 
Guilds every lofty top, which late the humorous night 
Bespangled had with pearle, to please the mornings sight : 
On which the mirthfull quires, with their cleere open throats, 
Unto the joyfull morne so straine their warbling notes, 
That hills and valleys ring, and even the ecchoing ayre 
Seemes all compos’d of sounds, about them every where. 
The throstell, with shrill sharps; as purposely he song 
T’ awake the lustlesse sunne; or chyding, that so long 
He was in comming forth, that should the thickets thrill : 
The woofell neere at hand, that hath a golden bill ; 
As Nature him had markt of purpose, t’ let us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different bee : 
For, with their vocall sounds, they sing to pleasant May ; 
Upon his dulcet pype the merle doth onely play. 
When in the lower brake, the nightingale hard-by, 
In such lamenting straines the joyfull howres doth ply, 
As though the other birds shee to her tunes would draw. 
And, but that Nature (by her all-constraining law) 
Each bird to her owne kind this season doth invite, 
They else, alone to heare that charmer of the night 
(The more to use their cares) their voices sure would spare, 
That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare, 
As man to set in parts, at first had learn’d of her. 

To philomell the next, the linet we prefer ; 
And by that warbling bird, the wood-larke place we then, 
The red-sparrow, the nope, the red-breast, and the wren, 
The yellow-pate : which though shee hurt the blooming tree, 
Yet scarce hath any bird a finer pype than shee. 
And of these chaunting fowles, the goldfinch not behind, 
That hath so many sorts descending from her kind. 
The tydie for her notes as delicate as they, 
The laughing hecco, then the countersetting jay, 
The softer, with the shrill (some hid among the leaves, 
Some in the taller trees, some in the lower greaves) 
Thus sing away the morne, until the mounting sunne, 
Through thick exhaled fogs, his golden head hath runne, 
And through the twisted tops of our close covert creeps 
To kisse the gentle shade, this while that sweetly sleeps. 


Our poet next launches into a long description of the pleasures 
of the chase, as pursued in the wilds of Arden; and then describes 
the happy and innocent life of the hermits, whom he supposes once 
to have inhabited the forest. The following is a curious enumera- 
tion of the “ simples” most in use at this time :— 
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“‘ His happy time he spends the works of God to see, 
In those so sundry hearbs which there in plenty growe : 
Whose sundry strange effects he onely seeks to knowe. 
And in a little maund, beeing made of oziars small, 
Which serveth him to doe full many a thing withall, 
He very choicely sorts his simples got abroad. 

Heere finds he on an oake rheume-purging polipode ; 
And in some open place that to the sunne doth lye, 
He fumitorie gets, and eye-bright for the eye : 
The yarrow, where-with-all he stops the wound-made gore : 
The healing tutsan then, and plantan for a sore. 
And hard by them againe he holy vervaine finds, 
Which he about his head that hath the megrim binds. 
The wonder-working dill hee gets not farre from these, 
Which curious women use in many a nice disease. 
For them that are with newts, or snakes, or adders -stong, 
He seeketh out an hearbe that’s called adders-tong ; 
As Nature it ordain’d, its owne like hurt to cure, 
And sportive did her selfe to niceties inure. 
Valerian then he crops, and purposely doth stampe, 
T’ apply unto the place that’s haled with the crampe. 
As century, to close the wideness of a wound : 
The belly hurt by birth, by mugwort to make sound. 
His chickweed cures the heat that in the face doth rise. 
For physick, some again he inwardly applyes. 

For comforting the spleene and liver, gets for juce, 
Pale hore-hound, which he holds of most especiall use. 
So saxifrage is good, and harts-tongue for the stone, 
With agrimony, and that hearbe we call S. John. 
To him that hath a flux, of sheepheards purse he gives, 
And mous-eare unto him whom some sharpe rupture grieves. 
And for the laboring wretch that’s troubled with a cough, 
Or stopping of the breath, by fleagme that’s hard and tough, 
Campana heere he crops, approoved wondrous good : 
As comfrey unto him that’s bruised, spetting blood ; 
And from the falling-ill, by five-leafe doth restore, 
And melancholy cures by soveraigne hellebore. 


The muse next visits Coventry, tells the story of Lady Godiva, 
and then wanders onward to Warwick, and Guy’s Cliff, and the 
Vale of the Red Horse. 


The scene of the fourteenth song is laid in Gloucestershire. 
Cotswold is described in the following lines :— 


* But, noble muse, proceed immediatly to tell 
How Lushams fertile vale at first in liking fell 
With Cotswold, that great king of shepheards ; whose proud site 
When that faire vale first saw, so nourisht her delight, 
That him she onely lov’d: for wisely shee beheld 
The beauties cleane throughout that on his surface dweld : 
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Of just and equall height two banks arising, which 

Grew poore (as it should seeme) to make some valley rich : 
Betwixt them thrusting out an elbowe of such height, 

As shrowds the lower soyle ; which, shadowed from the light, 
Shootes forth a little grove, that in the sommers day 
Invites the flocks, for shade that to the covert stray. 

A hill there holds his head, as though it told a tale, 

Or stooped to looke downe or whisper with a vale ; 

Where little purling winds like wantons seeme to dally, 
And skip from bank to banke, from valley trip to valley. 
Such sundry shapes of soyle where Nature doth devise, 
That she may rather seeme fantasticall, then wise.” 


The subject of the fifteenth song is the marriage of Thame and 
the Isis, told in somewhat ambitious allegory, but much inferior to 
Spencer’s description of the marriage of the Thames and the Medway. 
Drayton speaks always feelingly of rural scenery, and the beauties 
and pleasures of the country. In describing the dressing of the 
bride and bridegroom, he enumerates with apparent pleasure the 
flowers, both of fields and gardens; the bridegroom was decked 
with wild flowers, while those cultivated in gardens were reserved 
for the bride. 


“The naiads, and the nymphs extreamly over-joy’d, 
And on the winding banks all busily imploy’d, 
Upon this joyfull day, some dainty chaplets twine : 
Some others chosen out, with fingers neat and fine, 
Brave anadems doe make ; some bauldricks up do bind : 
Some, garlands: and to some, the nosegaies were assign’d ; 
As best their skill did serve. But, for that Tame should be 
Still man-like as him selfe, therefore they will that he 
Should not be drest with flowers to gardens that belong, 
(His bride that better fitte) but onely such as sprong 
From the replenisht meads, and fruitfull pastures neere. 
To sort which flowers, some sit : some making garlands were ; 
The primrose placing first, because that in the Spring 
It is the first appeares, then onely florishing ; 
The azur’d hare-bell next, with them, they neatly mixt : 
T’ allay whose lushious smell, they woodbind plac’t betwixt. 
Amongst those things of sent, there prick they in the lilly ; 
And neere to that againe, her sister daffadilly. 
To sort these flowers of showe, with th’ other that were sweet, 
‘The cowslip then they couch, and th’ oxslip, for her meet : 
The columbine amongst they sparingly doe set, 
The yellow king-cup, wrought in many a curious fret, 
And now and then among, of eglantine a spray, 
By which againe a course of lady-smocks they lay : 
The crow-flower, and there-by the clover-flower they. stick, 
The daysie, over all those sundry sweets so thick, 
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As Nature doth her selfe ; to imitate her right : 
Who seems in that her pearle so greatly to delight, 
That every plaine therewith she powdreth to beholde : 
The crimsin darnell flower, the blew-bottle, and gold : 
Which though esteem’d but weeds ; yet for their dainty hewes, 
And for their sent not ill, they for this purpose chuse. 

Thus having told you how the bridegroome Zame was drest, 
Tle shew you, how the bride, faire Jsis, they invest ; 
Sitting to be attyr’d under her bower of state, 
Which scornes a meaner sort, then sits a princely rate. 
In anadems for whom they curiously dispose 
The red, the dainty white, the goodly damask rose, 
For the rich ruby, pearle, and amatist, men place 
In kings emperiall crownes, the circle that enchase. 
The brave carnation then, with sweet and soveraigne power 
(So of his colour call’d, although a July-flower), 
With th’ other of his kinde, the speckled and the pale : 
Then th’ odoriferous pink, that sends forth such a gale 
Of sweetnes ; yet in sents as various as in sorts. 
The purple violet then, the pansie there supports : 
The mary-gold above t’ adorne the arched bar : 
The dubble daysie, thrift, the button-batcheler, 
Sweet William, sops in wine, the campion: and to these, 
Some lavender they put, with rosemary and bayes : 
Sweet marjoram, with her like, sweet basill rare for smell, 
With many a flower, whose name were now too long to tell : 
And rarely with the rest, the goodly flower-delice.” 


In the sixteenth song, we get to Verulam and the Watling Street, 
and, after wandering over Hertfordshire and part of Middlesex, 
and passing Hampstead, then celebrated for its simples or medicinal 
herbs, we at length reach London, which he describes as being 
situated— 


“ As in the fittest place, by man that could be thought, 
To which by land, or sea, provision might be brought. 
And such a road for ships scarce all the world commands, 
As is the goodly Zames, neer where Brute’s city stands. 
Nor any haven lies to which is more resort, 
Commodities to bring, as also to transport : 
Our kingdome that enricht (through which we flourisht long) 
F’re idle gentry up in such aboundance sprong. 
Now pestring all this ile: whose disproportion drawes 
The publique wealth so drie, and only is the cause 
Our gold goes out so fast, for foolish foraine things, 
Which upstart gentry still into our country brings ; 
Who their insatiate pride seek chiefly to maintaine 
By that, which only serves to uses vile and vaine : 
Which our plaine fathers earst would have accounted sinne, 
Before the costly coach, and silken stock came in ; 
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Before that Indian weed so strongly was imbrac’t ; 
Wherein, such mighty summes we prodigally waste ; 

That merchants long train’d up in gayn’s deceitfull schoole, 
And subtly having learned to sooth the humorous foole, 
Present their painted toyes unto this frantique gull, 
Disparaging our tinne, our leather, corne, and wooll ; 
When forrainers, with ours them warmly cloath and feed, 
Transporting trash to us, of which we nere had need.” 


Father Thames, proud of bathing the walls of the capital, recites 
in the beginning of the seventeenth book the history of the English 
kings, and then proceeds on his course to unite himself with the 
Medway, while the muse wanders among the forests and downs of 
Surrey and Sussex. The eighteenth song is devoted entirely to Kent, 
and contains a long enumeration of the English warriors of different 
periods. The county of Kent appears to have been then famous 
for its fruit, and Drayton has given us a curious list of those which 


were commonly cultivated in England in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. 


‘When as the pliant muse, straight turning her about, 
And comming to the land as Medway goeth out, 
Saluting the deare soyle, 6 famous Kent, quoth shee, 
What country hath this ile that can compare with thee, 
Which hast within thy selfe as much as thou canst wish : 
Thy conyes, venson, fruit; thy sorts of fowle and fish ; 
As what with strength comports, thy hay, thy corne, thy wood : 
Nor any thing doth want that any where is good. 
Where Thames-ward to the shore, which shoots upon the rise, 
Rich Zenham undertakes thy closets to suffize 
With cherries, which wee say, the Sommer in doth bring, 
Wherewith Pomona crowns the plump and lustfull Spring ; 
From whose deepe ruddy cheeke, sweet Zephyre kisses steales, 
With their delicious touch his love-sicke hart that heales. 
Whose golden gardens seeme th’ Hesperides to mock : 
Nor there the damzon wants, nor daintie abricock, 
Nor pippin, which we hold of kernell-fruits the king ; 
The apple-orendge ; then the savory russetting : 
The peare-maine, which to France long ere to us was knowne, 
Which carefull frut’rers now have denizend our owne. 
The renat : which though first it from the pippin came, 
Growne through his pureness nice, assumes that curious name, 
Upon the pippin stock, the pippin beeing set ; 
As on the gentle, when the gentle doth beget 
(Both by the sire and dame beeing anciently descended) 
The issue borne of them, his blood hath much amended. 
The sweeting, for whose sake the plow-boyes oft make warre : 
The wilding, costard, then the wel-known pomwater, 
And sundry other fruits, of good, yet severall taste, 
That have their sundry names in sundry countries plac’t : 
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Unto whose deare increase the gardiner spends his life, 
With percer, wimble, sawe, his mallet, and his knife ; 
Oft covereth, oft doth bare the dry and moystned root, 
As faintly they mislike, or as they kindly sute : 

And their selected plants doth workman-like bestowe, 
That in true order they conveniently may growe. 

And kills the slimie snayle, the worme, and labouring ant, 
Which many times annoy the graft and tender plant : 
Or else maintaines the plot much starved with the wet, 
Wherein his daintiest fruits in kernels he doth set : 

Or scrapeth off the mosse, the trees that oft annoy.” 


This eighteenth song completes the portion of the Polyolbion, 
which Drayton first sent before the public. The author appears to 
have had a high estimation of his work as a poem, and in an address 
“to the generall reader,” at the end of the volume, he seems to 
complain of the neglect of the public. He there tells us that, hav- 
ing begun and promised this poem many years before, he had. many 
times determined to leave it off altogether, and had sometimes 
neglected his papers for two years together, “finding the times, 
since his majesty’s happy coming in, to fall so heavily upon my 
distressed fortunes, after my zealous soul had laboured so long in 
that which, with the general happiness of the kingdom, seemed not 
then impossible somewhat also to have advanced me.” He adds, 
“Sundry other songs I have also, though yet not so perfect that 
I dare commit them to public censure; and the rest I determine 
to go forward with, God enabling me, may I find means to assist 
my endeavour.” Drayton did complete his poem, which was 
printed nine years after the appearance of this first part, with 
eighteen new “Songs,” which contained the description of the 
eastern and northern parts of England. We shall probably give 
a notice of this second portion of the poem on. an early occasion ; 
our space at present will not allow us to continue the subject. 
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Art. Il.—@William Penn and the Quakers. 


No Cross, no Crown; or several Sober Reasons against Hat-Honour, Titular 
Respects, You to a single Person, with the Apparel and Recreations of the 
Times : being inconsistent with Scripture, Reason, and the Practice, as 
well of the best Heathens, as the holy Men and Women of all Generations ; 
and consequently fantastick, impertinent, and sinfull. With Sixty-eight 
Testimonies of the most famous Persons of both former and latter Ages for 
further confirmation. In Defence of the poor despised Quakers, against 
the Practice and Objections of their Adversaries. By W. Peun,j. An 
humble Disciple, and patient Bearer of the Cross of Jesus. 


“ But Mordecai bowed not.” Esth. iii. 2. ‘Adam, where art thou?” Gen. 
iii. 9. ‘In like manner the women adorn themselves in modest apparel, not 
with brodered hair,” &c. 1 Tim. ii. 9. “Thy law is my meditation all the day.” 
Psal. exix. 97. 


Printed in the year 1669. Small quarto, pp. 111. 


LTHOUGH we do not admire their peculiarities, we entertain 
considerable respect for the Quakers.* We cannot think with 
Coleridge, that ‘‘a Quaker is made up of ice and flame ;” and that 
if he were barked (or stripped of external pretension) he would be 
found “a poor creature.” Neither can we agree with Jeffery, that 
they eat too much, take little exercise, and die, most of them, of 
stupidity. And we are sure that Sydney Smith did them an 
injustice when, in reprinting his article on “ the Retreat” from the 
Edinburgh Review he headed it, “ Mad Quakers.” We believe 
that, on the whole, a fairer portraiture of this sedate body may be 
found at the close of an article on ‘Capital Punishments’ in the 
same literary journal for July, 1821. It reads thus: “The Quakers 
have taken a considerable interest in this question ; and to them we 
also, in a great measure, owe the abolition of the Slave Trade. 
They have been ridiculed as a body, for not lending themselves to 
the pomps and vanities of the world; but they devote themselves to 
prying into, and alleviating its evils. If you see one of them come 
into a bookseller’s shop, it is not to inquire for Campbell’s Pleasures 
of Hope, or for Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory, but for Buxton on 
Prison Discipline, or for the last account of the state of the Gaol at 
Leicester. These are their delights, their luxuries, and refinements. 
They do not indeed add new grace to the ‘Corinthian capital of 
* We use the appellation “ Quakers,” not, “in derision” of the community 


as Robert Barclay apprehends the term to be commonly used, but because it is con- 
venient to do so; and Penn himself so uses it. 
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polished society,’ but they dig down into its dungeon-glooms and 
noisome sewers.— 
‘Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.’ 


They bear the yoke of the wretched, and lighten the burden of 
humanity—and they have and will have their reward.” 

This is well said, and it may be just in the main, though not 
universally true; for it did so happen that being “ in a bookseller’s 
shop” not long after we had read this article, we heard a young 
“ Friend,” clothed in pure drab, and topped with a hat whose brim 
was of the orthodox breadth, addressing himself to the bibliopole, 
slowly enunciate an inquiry for a copy of Colman’s Broad Grins ! 
This, of course, was a very uncommon deviation from the habitual 
demureness and decorum of the sect, and is only mentioned to show 
that it is possible to err in bestowing unqualified commendation on 
a body conspicuous it may be for some deeds of philanthropy, but 
wide in latitude, as it regards both their opinions and practice. 

- The biography of William Penn is well known. It has engaged 
many minds, but no account of him has excited more attention 
than the sparkling Historical Biography of Mr. Hepworth Dixon. 
Penn was born in 1644, and his religious impressions were of a 
very early date; he himself tells us “ that the Lord first appeared 
to him about the twelfth year of his age, anno 1656.” He was 
entered as a gentleman commoner at Christchurch, Oxford, in 1660, 
and during his residence there, he attended on Quaker preaching, 
connected himself with the new sect, and, manifesting an outrageous 
zeal in its behalf, was expelled from the University in 1662. His 
father, Admiral Sir William Penn, was indignant, and sent him 
abroad for two years, which period was apparently well employed in 
study and intravel. He was recalled in 1664, and to the delight of 
his parent returned, no longer the sturdy and demure follower of 
George Fox, but a fine gentleman, wearing lace and ruffles, sporting 
a plume, and carrying a rapier,—he was also graceful in carriage, 
and had learned, as Mr. Dixon informs us, “ to lisp the language of 
polished compliment, and to recite the pretty love-verses which 
courtly beauties liked to listen to in that age of elegant frivolity.” 
But this relapse did not last. He went to Ireland on family affairs ; 
at Cork he again heard his old Quaker friend, Thomas Loe,* whose 





* Thomas Loe died in London in 1668. Penn had an interview with him when 
on his death-bed, to whom he spake thus: “ Bear thy Cross, and stand faithful to 
God: then He will give thee an everlasting Crown of glory, that shall not be taken 
from thee. There is no other way which shall prosper than that which the holy men 
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voice had so won his affections at Oxford ;—his “ first love” returned, 
and in despite of threats, or promises, of expulsion from home, or 
the prospect of advancement,—he attached himself, once and for 
ever, to the then very obnoxious community. 

With the impetuosity ofa new convert, rather than the caution of 
a restored backslider, Penn began to publish. ‘Two pamphlets came 
out in rapid succession, one called Truth Exalted,—the other was 
a reply to one John Clapham. Then, joining George Whitehead, 
and with him rushing into a public disputation with Thomas Vin- 
cent, a London minister, which, as usual, ended without profit,— 
Penn published his third book, The Sandy Foundation Shaken. 
“This,” says Sewell, “ caused such a stir, that it was evil spoken of, 
and not long after he was committed to the Tower, and some 
thought not without his father’s being acquainted with it, perhaps 
to prevent a worse treatment.” Here he remained a prisoner for 
upwards of eight months, and during this period there can be no 
doubt that he wrote the volume now before us. 

It is rather remarkable that while Chalmers in his Biographical 
Dictionary properly enough supposes that the first edition of No 
Cross, no Crown, was published while Penn was a prisoner in the 
Tower, and that it differed from the subsequent ones, Mr. Dixon, 
whose diligence in ferreting out all matters and things in relation 
to William Penn, is so highly commendable, seems to take it for 
granted, that the work as it now appears, was the book then written, 
which is clearly a mistake. We transcribe the passage referring to 
a production, which, in its present form, we cheerfully admit may be 
entitled to all the praise which Mr. Dixon has bestowed on it, but 
which we take leave to observe was remodelled, and much improved 
before it became the “ glorious book” he describes. 

Penn in prison, “ took,” says Mr. Dixon, “ to the prisoner’s usual 
solace ; he began to write, and added one more book to the lite- 
rature of the Tower. No Cross, No Crown, still a favourite with 
the religious public, revealed in the young prisoner powers for the 
possession of which the world had not yet given him credit. Con- 
sidering the shortness of time and other untoward circumstances 
under which it was produced, the reader is struck with the grasp of 
thought—the power of reasoning—the lucid arrangement of subject 
of old have walked in. God hath brought immortality to light, and life immortal is 
felt. Glory, glory to Him, for He is worthy of it.” (Sewell.) These burning words 


made a deep impression on Penn; and Loe’s allusion to the Cross and the Crown, 


in all probability suggested the title of Penn’s popular volume, which first appeared in 
the following year. 
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—and the extent of research displayed. Had the style been more 
condensed, it would have been well entitled to claim a high place in 
literature.’ Mr. Dixon proceeds to say that the first part of the 
work “ consists of eighteen copious chapters,” and that “ the second 
part consists of a collection of the sayings of heroes and sages of 
all nations in favour of the doctrine—that to do well, and bear ill, is 
the only way to lasting happiness. This,” adds he, “is the most 
marvellous part of the work.” Mr. Dixon then enumerates Penn’s 
various quotations and references to celebrated personages, and 
weighty authorities, and subjoins as his further opinion that “ this 
would have been no mean work for a veteran author to have accom- 
plished in so short a time with the wealth of a great public library 
at his command.” (Historical Biography, Second Edition, p. 58). 
It may be a pity to disturb so pleasant a notion as that in which Mr. 
Dixon has indulged; but if that gentleman had looked closely into 
the book that Penn published while in the Tower, he would have 
found it a hasty and ill-digested performance, with not very much of 
the “marvellous” about it. Besides which, if he had attentively 
read the “ glorious book” he describes, he might have seen that it 
contains (among others) the dying testimony of the author’s father, 
Sir William Penn, and a touching one it is;”* but the Admiral 
did not die, according to Mr. Dixon’s own showing, until the year 
after his son’s release from his imprisonment in the Tower! Truly, 
Mr. Macaulay is not the only writer in our day who occasionally 
slumbers over his work ! 

The edition of No Cross, No Crown before us is ushered in 
with an “ Epistle” of two pages “to my Ancient Friends, F.S. E.B. 
H.S. J.C. ILN. A.L. M.L. T.C.” to whom Penn imparts his 
best wishes for thcir true happiness, beseeching them— 


* “My own father, after thirty years’ employment, with good success, in divers 
places of eminent trust and honour of his own country, upon a serious reflection, not 
long before his death, spoke to me in this manner: ‘Son William, I am weary of the 
world. I would not live over my days again, if I could command them with a wish ; 
for the snares of life are greater than the fears of death. This troubles me that I have 
offended a gracious God, that has followed me to this day. O havea care of sin! 
That is the sting both of life and death. Three things I commend to you. First, 
let nothing in this world tempt you to wrong your conscience; so will you keep peace 
at home, which will be a feast to you in the day of trouble. Secondly, whatever you 
design to do, lay it justly, and time it seasonably; for that gives security and dispatch. 
Lastly, be not troubled at disappointments; for if they may be recovered, do it; if 
they can’t, trouble is vain. If you could not help it, be content. There is often peace 
and profit in submitting to Providence ; for afilictions make wise. If you could have 
helped it, let not your trouble exceed instruction for another time. These rules will 
carry you with firmness and comfort through this inconstant world.’’”’—No Cross, No 


Crown. Eleventh edit. p. 473. 1771 
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‘* By whatsoever is dear, to relinquish that very vanity of vanities, those 
fashions, pleasures, and that whole variety of conversation which make up 
the life and satisfaction of the age, and are those earthly impediments that 
clog the soul’s flight to more sublime and heavenly contemplation.” 


This ‘“ Epistle ” is followed by a “ Preface” also of two pages, the 
business of which, he tells us, is to request the reader to be first, 
serious, and secondly, impartial, in the perusal of the work,— 

“if he would be truly informed of that life and conversation which are 
according to godliness, and give entrance after time shall end, into the end- 
less joys of an eternal glorious rest and habitation in the heavens.” 

The work itself, instead of extending to twenty-two chapters, viz. 
eighteen in Part I, and four in Part II, contains only three chapters ; 
the contents of each we give our readers; it will enable them in 
some measure to estimate the difference between the first edition 
of No Cross, No Crown, and subsequent ones ;—between that pub- 
lished while Penn was a prisoner in the Tower and the edition 
denominated by Mr. Dixon, the “ glorious book.” 

“THe Contents. 

“ Cnap. I.—Sixteen Reasons against Hat-Honour and Titular Respects ; 
that they are inconsistent with the nature of Honour. Honour is in the 
Mind, and exprest by real service to God or Men. The Hat no expression 
of Honour; Titles, the Scriptures condemn them. The Effects of Pride and 
Vanity; no Advantage to Men and Women. Contrary to the best Times, 
the best Men, and several Authors. 

* Cnap. I1.—Twelve Reasons against You to a SINGLE Person. That its 
contrary to the Ground of all Speech. Mere Nonsence. Condemned of all 
Languages. Brought in by some proup Popes and Kines. Contrary to their 
Prayers. Testimonies from learned Authors of Ancient and Modern Times. 

“ Cuap. I1].—Thirteen Reasons against the Vanity of Apparel, and Com- 
mon Recreations, Pleasures, and Conversation of these times. That they 
are destructive of their Institution. Sin brought Cloathing; and loss of 
true Divine Pleasure, false Pleasure. That they are contrary to the example 
of the Holy Generations. That they are positively forbid. That they are 
inconsistent with the Nature of Christ’s Gospel and Religion. The Effects 
of Pride and Wantonness, destructive of Labour, Industry, Health, Body 
and Soul; they ensnare the Affections, divert the Soul from Heavenly and 
Eternal Delights ; they are the more pernicious, because they seem more inno- 
cent than grosser evils; they occasion Debts, Poverty, Worldly-mindedness, 
and all Folly; that if such Vanity and Expence were hindered, Debts could 
be paid, the Poor and Fatherless provided for, and the Nation enriched ; 
otherwise nothing but Wrath and Vengeance come fron God on such doings. 
Objections answered. The true Christian Life vindicated from such wanton 
Inventions and lustfull Vanities. Several weighty Testimonies of the most 
famous Persons for Piety, Power, and Learning, as well living as dying, both 
Heathens and Christians of Ancient and Modern Times, as an intire con- 
firmation of this Discourse, to the Conviction (if possible) of others, as well 
as Vindication of the Innocent Quakers. With a Call, to whomsoever it 
shall come.” 

11.—6 9 
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Then follow, the Author’s “Several Testimonies””—“ Of Hat 
Honour,’—No. 1 to 7,—“ Of You to a Single Person,” 8 to 12,— 
“Of Apparel,” 13 to 22,—“ Of Recreations,” 23 to 49,—“ Aged 
and Dying Testimonies,” 50 to 66,—“ Conclusion,” 67 to 68, which 
comprises some remarks on “ the Christian Life, and that the being 
contented with few things, and using this world as if we used it not, 
is the true Christian State and Life.” A list is added of the “ many 
Errors and Improprieties,” amounting to forty-eight, which occur 
in the work, showing pretty clearly the disadvantages under which 
both the Author, and the Printer laboured, while the book was 
passing through the press. 

To discuss, at any length, either of the topics William Penn here 
brings forward, is not within the province of the Retrospective 
Review. We will only take a brief view of the subject matter of 
each chapter. And first, “Of Hat Honour and Titular respects.” 

The “ Hat Honour ” movement was about twenty-one years old, 
when this book was written. About 1648, says Sewell, “the Lord 
forbade George Fox to put off his hat to any man, high or low, and 
he was required to Thou and Thee every man and woman without 
distinction, and not to bid people Good Morrow, or Good Evening, 
neither might he bow or scrape with his leg to any man. This was 
such an unusual thing with people, that it made many of all per- 
suasions and professions rage against him,”—‘ so indiscreet,” adds 
Sewell, “is man in his natural state.” (History of the Quakers, 
vol. i, p. 32). And Penn, no doubt, when at Oxford, cherished the 
same antipathy to what he considered to be such Antichristian 
practices, and it is likely was as stiff in keeping on his hat, as he was 
zealous in tearing surplices and gowns from the backs of those that 
wore them. Equally, perhaps growingly, decided on this point in 
1669, he urges in this book of his imprisonment, his various reasons 
against this “ Fellow-creature homage,” three of which we will 
quote. 

** Reason I.—Because true honour is from God, and consists in a virtuous 
esteem for the only sake of virtue, manifested in a real service, and actual 
benefit both to God and mankind, and true civility in the right ordering of 
men’s affections and actions; but if in hats, bows, or titles, then are the most 
profane and deboist the most civil, since most expert in those vain ceremo- 
nies, which is impossible. 

* Reason VI.—Honour was from the beginning,—but hats, and most 
titles, here of late; therefore, there was true honour before hats or titles, — 
and, consequently, true honour stands not therein. 


‘Reason VII.—Because, if honour consists in such-like ceremonies, then 
will it follow that they are most capable of showing honours, who perform it 
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most exactly according to the mode or fashion, by which means man hath 
not the measure of the true honour from the just principle in himself; but 
the fantastick dancing masters of the times, wherefore many give much 
money to have their children learn their honours (falsely so called) ; and what 
doth this but totally exclude the poor country-people, who though they plow, 
till, go to market, yea, in all things obey their justices, land-lords, fathers, 
and masters, scarce use their hats, or those ceremonies; but, if they do, they 
are esteemed by a Court critick so ill-favoured, as only fit to make a jest, or 
be laugh’d at; but what sober man will not deem their obedience beyond the 
others vanity and hypocrisie ?” 

The subject of the second chapter, “ Reasons for raou not THEE 
to a single person,” is thus argued in— 

“Reason I1.—Though the world be divided into many nations, which for 
the most part have singly a peculiar language, speech, or dialect, yet have they 
ever concurr’d in the same numbers and persons, as the radix or ground of 
all arithmetical distinction in matters, and proper signification of their minds ; 
as for instance, I love, thou lovest, he loveth, are all of the singular number, 
importing but one, whether in the first, second, or third person; also, we 
love, ye love, they love, which are of the plural number, because in each is 
implied more than one; which undeniable grammatical rule might be enough 
to satisfie any that have not forgotten their accidence ; for if thou love be 
singular, and you love be plural; and if thou love signifies but one, and you 
love many; is it not as proper to say thou love to ten men, as to say you 
love to one man? or why not J love for we love, and we love for I love? 
doubtless, it is the same, though most improper and ridiculous.” 

This point we leave our readers and Lindley Murray to settle, and 
procced to Penn’s grand impeachment of the age, in chapter the 
third and last; which lays down “several sober reasons against the 
vain apparel and usual recreations of the age.” The Catalogue of 
such is given as comprising,— 

“Gold, silver, embroyderies, pearls, precious stones, lockets, rings, pen- 
dents, braded and curl’d locks, painting, patching, laces, points, ribonds, 
unnecessary change of cloaths, superfluous provision out of state, costly and 
useless attendance, rich furnitures, plays, parts, Mulberry and Spring Gar- 
dens,* treats, balls, masks, cards, dice, bowls, chess, romances, comedies, 
poets, riddles, drollery, vain and unnecessary visits,” &c. 





He gives us as his first reason against these Vanities— 


—¢— 


“ Because sin brought the first coat: if there had been no sin, there had 
been no need of apparel; ’twas Adam and Eve’s fall that made them first 
such a covering—they were naked, and knew no shame; but after transgres- 
sion they were asham’d to be longer naked: innocence was once the only 


* Mulberry and Spring Gardens were places of resort and gaiety in the days of 
William Penn. They were situated on either side of St. James’s Park. Evelyn, in 
his Diary, mentions his having “treated divers ladies of his relations in Spring 
Garden ;” and the less punctilious Pepys frequently visited both Spring and Mulberry 
Gardens. In his Diary (April 5, 1669) he tells us that he and his wife, “and Betty 
Turner with her,” went to the latter garden, and were treated with a Spanish Olio, 
which “was indeed a very noble dish.” They seem to have liked it so well, that 
q “after a walk, they, with other friends, went to supper upon what was left at noon ; 
‘ © — ” » sa t7 “ } 7 ,” a4 77 
and very good ;” and they became, he says, “ mighty merry.” — Diary, vol. vi, p. 167. 
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covering, but that being lost, necessity put them to seek a worse; ah! 
blessed time, when purity, not ignorance, freed them from such shifts! 
Since, therefore, sin brought shame, and shame stood first in need of cover- 
ing, how impudently shameless are those who pride and please themselves in 
the curiosity of apparel.” ..... . “Nor is it otherwise with recreations, 
for these are nearly knitted; man was made a noble, rational, and grave 
creature ; his pleasure stood in his duty, and his duty in obeying God, which 
was to love, fear, adore, and serve Him, and in using the creation with true 
temperance and godly indifference; his happiness was in the mind, and his 
mind in God ; his error was to leave that residence, and let his eyes abroad to 
gaze onapples. If the recreations of the age were as pleasant and necessary 
as they are said and made to be, unhappy then was Adam and Eve that 
never knew them.” 


In Reason III he contends that these things— 

“Have never been the conversation and practice of the holy men and 
women of the old times.”—‘ Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were plain men 
and princes, as grasiers are over their families and their flocks.”—*‘* The 
prophets were generally poor mechanicks, one a shepherd, another an herds- 
man.”—“ John the Baptist preached his embassie to the world in a coat of 
camel’s hair, a rough and homely garment; nor can it be conceived that 
Jesus Christ himself was much better apparell’d, who was a Man of poor 
friends, and great plainness.”—‘‘ And he not only came in that mean and 
despicable manner himself thereby to stain the pride of flesh, but therein to 
become exemplary to his followers, of what a self-denying life they must 
lead if they would be true disciples.” 


He then proceeds to show that such apparel and pleasures are 
reprehended in the Scriptures ;—that the best recreation is to do 
good; that the attires and pastimes of the vain world do not only 
show people’s evil inclinations, but open a certain door for the com- 
mission of sin: and he gives it as his opinion that— 

“Such is the latitudinarian impudence of this age that they canonize them- 
selves for saints, if not guilty of every Newgate-filth and kennel impiety,” 

He adds :— 

“To one who internally knows God, and hath a sense of His blessed 

presence, all such recreations are death; yea, more dangerously evil, and 


more apt to steal away the mind from its heavenly exercise than grosser 
impieties.” 


We give only one extract more; it is from Reason IX, in which 
Penn argues, that the unlawfulness of these fashions and recreations 
is further manifested, in that they are the inventions of vain, idle, 
and wanton minds. He says :— 

“Could it possibly be, that one from Palestina should bring us Father 
Adam’s girdle and old Mother Eve’s apron to be shewn? W hat laughing, 
what mocking of their grandfather’s and grandam’s homely fashion w ould 
there be? surely, their taylor would find but little custome although we hear 
‘twas God himself that made them coats of skins. The like may be asked 
of all the other vanities, concerning the holy men and women through all the 
generations of Holy Writ: How many pieces of ribband, feathers, lace- 
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bands, and the like, had Adam in Paradise or out of it? What rich em- 
broyders, silks, points, &e., had Abel, Enoch, Noah, and good old Abraham ? 
Did Eve, Sarah, Susanna, Elizabeth, and the Virgin Mary, use to curl, 
powder, pummatum, patch, paint, wear false locks of strange colours, rich 
points, trimmings, laced gowns, embroydered petticoats, shoes, and slip- 
slaps, laced with silk or silver lace, and ruff’d like pigeon’s feet, with several 
yards, if not pieces of ribbonds? How many plays did Jesus Christ and 
his Apostles recreate themselves at? What poets, romances, comedies, and 
the like, did these holy men and women make, or use to pass away their time 
withal? I know they did all redeem their time, avoid foolish talking, follow 
righteousness, peace, goodness, love, charity, and failed not to mind the 
things that are above, as they would have honour, glory, immortality, 
and eternal life. But if I were asked, whence came they then? I could 
quickly answer, From the Gentiles, that knew not God.” 

We cannot enter upon a review of the authorities with which 
Penn concludes his work. They are more numerous than they are 
apposite; still we concur with Mr. Dixon in thinking that these 
claborate references, however they may have been subsequently 
revised and corrected, constitute not the least remarkable part of 
the volume that was actually written within the walls of the Tower. 
The time Penn passed at Saumur, under the able instructions of 
Amyrault, had not, it is evident, been lost upon the apt scholar. 

Upon the whole, the extracts we have given may suffice. They 
will enable the reader to judge of the structure and composition of 
the book under consideration, which afterwards, having been 
expanded and much improved, became the larger, better, and less 
exceptionable work now known as Penn’s No Cross, No Crown. 

In 1669, the date of the edition before us, William Penn was only 
twenty-five years of age;‘his judgment was somewhat immature ; 
and stung by persecution, he enthusiastically fastened upon two or 
three peculiarities of the new sect; with advancing years he grew 
wiser, and took a more comprehensive view of the elements of a 
self-denying Christianity. In his best book, he scolds, it is true, 
but with more tolerance than in his earlier effort, and we cheerfully 
bear with it for the sake of his stirring exhortations to carry well 
the Cross, and to strive for the Crown. 

It can hardly be expected that so vehement a reprover of the vices, 
follies, and even the manners of the age, as Penn essayed to be, 
could be altogether consistent in his future and tentative career. 
Hence we find that in 1687, when the Quakers waited on King 
James IJ, to thank him for his declaration in reference to liberty of 
conscience, they “were headed by Penn, and in the excess of their 
satisfaction they agreed to waive the uncourtly ceremony of the 
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hat.” (Dixon,p.274.) Again, Penn’s declamations against all manner 
of “braided and curled locks,” do not appear to be quite in keeping 
with his wearing a handsome, and what Sewell somewhere calls “a 
great periwig ;” and so having such an article of attire, as to have 
four in one year, which cost five pounds each. Nor do all his 
remarks about “rich furnitures,” and “superfluous provision,” 
precisely accord with the costly adornment of his residence, Penns- 
burg,—with its “Turkey worked chairs,”—its “couches with plush 
and satin cushions,’’—his “ service of silver, consisting of cups and 
tankards, bowls and dishes, teapots, salt-cellars and silver forks,” 
—with his plentiful table, and his very well-stocked cellar of wines, 
all so well described by Mr. Dixon (page 332). Neither do his 
talking and writing so much about “bowing and cringing,” and 
“the great vanity of paying respects to persons,” exactly comport 
with his becoming something very like a minion in the Court of 
that miserable monarch, James II. Such purlicus should have been 
shunned by the author of No Cross, No Crown, as (to use his own 
language) “idle, deboist, and impiously unclean.” 

We ought, however, to be grateful for a good book, and therefore 
willingly award to William Penn the merit of having written one. 
[t is not essential to his fame that it should have been written in 
the Tower, nor was it in its present and comparatively unexception- 
able form,—it was only begun there. It is enough to know that 
during his confinement in that fortress, he developed his first con- 
ception of his best and greatest work. A book which may be justly 
regarded as one of the extraordinary productions of his day. But 
other merit belongs also to Penn; his manners were agreeable and 
courteous, and his writings, to some extent, partook of the same 
qualities ; he reduced the roughness, and abated the vulgarity of the 
denomination to which he attached himself; and it is no small 
compliment that Leslie, a keen opponent of the Quakers, pays him 
when he says: “ Mr. Penn has of late refined some of their gTOSS 
notions, and brought them into some form; has made them speak 
sense and English, of both which George Fox, their first great apostle, 
was totally ignorant,” Certainly Penn’s adhesion was of inestimable 
value to the new and rather obstreporous community, which had it 
not numbered our author among its early patrons, might in after 
years have lacked such ornaments as John Joseph Gurney, and 
others that might be named in connection with Modern and Mode- 
rated Quakerism. 
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Arr. I1L.—The first County Historiam—Lambarde’s 
Perambulation of Kent. 


A Perambulation of Kent ; conteining the Description, Hystorie, and Customes 
of that Shire. Written in the Yeere 1570, by William Lambarde, of 
Lincolnes Inne, Gent: First published in the Year 1576, and now 
increased and altered from the Author's owne last Copie, 1596. Reprint, 
8vo, Chatham, 1826. 


" KENT” says our great Bard— 
‘Kent, in the Commentaries Cesar writ, 
Is termed the civilst place of all this isle ; 
Sweet is the country, because full of riches, 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.” 
Certainly, no county out of the forty which {constitute “ Old 
Ingland” possesses so many claims upon the notice of the historian and 
topographer. It was upon these shores, separated by a very narrow 
space of water from the continent of Europe, that the Celt, the 
Roman, and the Saxon first effected a footing on the island; and there 
have been few subsequent events of any importance to the annals 
of this realm, that have not been more or less associated with the 
fortunes of this pleasant portion of her Majesty’s dominions. Hence 
it is, perhaps, that to Kent belongs a larger share of topographical 
writings than to almost any other county, although those works 
have not taken the costly and elaborate form of some recent county 
histories. Besides the names of Lambarde, Kilburne, Phillipot, 
Harris, Seymour, Hasted, and Ireland, who have illustrated the 
county at large, local topography owes much to the labours of 
Somner, Lewis, Boys, Jacob, Thorpe, Lyon, Gostling, Holloway, 
Dunkin, Cruden, and others, who have limited their investigations 
to particular towns and districts. 

The work before us is not only the oldest history of Kent, but 
the oldest county history extant. The author, a gentleman and a 
scholar, was born in the year 1536. He was bred to the law, having 
been entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1556, and distinguished himself by 
writing two or three legal works. His favourite study however was 
topography, and before Camden’s Britannia was published he had 
written his Dictionarium Anglie Topographicum et Historicum, 
which did not see the light until 1730. The Peraméulation of 
Kent was finished in 1570, and’ published in the various editions 
of 1576, 1596 [the third has no date], 1640 and 1656. It is but a 
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specimen of a grand design he entertained, as we learn from a letter 
dedicatory to his nephew, Thomas Wotton, Esq., of illustrating the 
whole kingdom—which it is said he was induced to forego on 
learning that his great contemporary, Camden, was engaged 
upon his immortal Britannia. Such an undertaking however 
he could never have succeeded in bringing to a close: it was 
obviously too great a labour for a single life; for the Peram- 
bulation, though forming a bulky volume, would have constituted 
only a mere ifem in it, and even that, according to his own modest 
assertion, is “but a bearewhelpe that lacketh licking; a rawe- 
coloured portraicture that wanteth polishing ; and a gifte 


In quo censendum nil nisi dantis amor.” 


Coming chronologically, as to his birth, between Leland and Camden, 
Lambarde partakes, as a writer, of somewhat of the characteristics 
of both those topographers. Though more methodical than the 
former, he is not so exact as the latter. His diction, though far 
preferable to the rudeness of Leland, is considerably less smooth and 
flowing than that of Camden; and although the Perambulation 
is confessedly an ill-finished and fragmentary performance, it must 
be viewed with great respect when we remember that it furnished 
the author of the Britannia with a rough model for his noble per- 
formance. In his introduction to the county of Kent, our great 
antiquary pays the writer a high compliment. “I am now,” he 
says, “come to Kent; a country which William Lambarde, a person 
eminent for learning and piety, has described so much to the life in 
a complete volume, and who has withal been so happy in his searches, 
that he has left very little for those that come after him. Yet in 
pursuance of my intended method, I will survey this among the rest ; 
and lest (as the comedian says) any one should suspect me of pla- 
giarism or insincerity, I here gratefully acknowledge that his Work 
is my Foundation.” 

Some of our author’s remarks on the Estate of Kent are very 
characteristic and amusing. It would seem that cider was in 
Master Lambarde’s time a recently-introduced beverage in Kent— 

“Tt hath corne and graine, common with other shyres of the realme ; as 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats in good plenty, save onely that in the wealdish or 
woody places where of late daies they used muche pomage or cider for want of 
barley—now that lacke is more commonly supplied with oates.”’ 


After having enumerated the fruit and forest-trees of the county, he 


adds— 
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“Tt hathe whole woodes that beare chestnutt, a mast (if I may so call it, 
and not rather a fruite, whereof even delicate persons disdaine not to feede) 
not commonly seene in other countries: but as for ortchards of aples and 
vardeins of cheries, and those of the most delicious and exquisite kindes that 
can be, no part of the realme (that I know) hath them, either in such 
quantitie and number, or with such arte and industrie set and planted. So 
that the Kentish man, most truly of all other, may say with him in Virgil,— 


Sunt nobis mitia poma, 
Castanee molles,” Sc. 


Of .the inhabitants he tells us, among other things— 


“The gentlemen be not heere of so auncient stockes as elsewhere, especially 
in the partes neerer to London, from whiche citie (as it were from a certeine 
riche and wealthy seed-plot) courtiers, lawyers, and marchants be continually 
translated, and do become new plants amongst them: yet be their revenues 
greater than any where else... . . These gentlemen be also, for the most 
part, acquainted with good letters and especially trained in the knowledge of 
the lawes. They use to manure* some large portion of their owne territories, 
as well for the maintenance of their families as also for their better increase in 
wealth. So that they be well employed, both in the publique service and in 
their own particular; and do use hauking, hunting, and other disports, 
rather for their recreation than for an occupation or pastime. 

“The yeomanrie or common people (for so they be called of the Saxon 
word 3emen which signifieth common) is xo where more free and jolly than in 
this shyre: for besides that they themselves say in a clayme (made by them 
in the time of King Edwarde the First) that the communaltie of Kent was 
never vanquished by the Conquerour, but yeelded itself by composition ;— 
and besides that Gervasius affirmeth that the forward [van-guard} in all 
battels belongeth to them, by a certein pre-eminence in right of their 
manhood, it is agreed by all men, that there were never any bondmen (or 
villaines, as the law calleth them) in Kent... .. for copyhold tenure is rare 
in Kent, and tenant-right not heard of at all. But in place of these, the 
custom of Gavelkind prevailing every where, in manner every man is a free- 
holder, and hath some part of his own to live upon. And in this their estate 
they please themselves and joy exceedingly, insomuch as a man may find 
sundry yeomen (although otherwise for wealth comparable with many of the 
gentle sort) that will not yet for all that change their condition, nor desire 
to be apparailed with the titles of gentrie . . . . To be short, they be most 
commonly civil, just, and bountiful, so that the estate of the old Franklyns 
and yeomen of England either yet liveth in Kent, or else it is quite dead and 
departed out of the realme for altogether.” 


The substantiality of the Kentish yeoman has always been pro- 
verbial. In our author’s time there was a familiar rhyme :— 


* This is an obsolete use of a common verb, originally signifying, not simply to 
enrich the soil with dung or compost, but to cultivate by manual labour (Fr. ma- 
nouvrer). The Kentish gentry “ manured,” that is, cuitivated, farmed, or kept 
“in hand,” a portion of their estates—a practice then esteemed derogatory in other 
parts of England, but now everywhere common. 
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A knight of Cales, a squier of CClales, 
and a laird of the North Countree: 
A Beoman of Lente, with his pearly rente, 
will buy them out all three! 
Nor is the race yet extinct ; and any one tolerably conversant with 
the existing men of Kent will have little difficulty in calling to mind 
a few specimens of a class so ably typified by our great historian of 
modern society, in that embodiment of jovial, rustic life and manners 
—that paragon of English, hospitality, “old Wardle !” 

Passing over the author’s account of the civil and ecclesiastical 
history and polity of this celebrated county, which occupies several 
sheets of his work, we now proceed to notice some of the more 
quaint and remarkable passages in his topographical survey. He 
begins with the Isle of Thanet. 

“Julius Solinus (in his description of England) saith thus of Tanet : 
Thanatos nullo serpitur angue, et asportata inde terra angues necat : there be no 
snakes in Tanet, and the earth that is brought from thence will kill them. 
But whether hee wrote this of any sure understanding that hee had of the 
qualitie of the soile, or onely by conjecture at the word Qavaroc, which in 
Greeke signifieth de ath or killing, I wote not, and much less dare I deter- 
mine, bicause hitherto neither I myselfe have heard of any region heereabout 
(onely Ireland excepted) which beareth not both snakes and other venomous 
wormes ; neither am I yet perswaded that this place borrowed the name out 
of the Greek, but that it rather tooke it of the proper language of this our 
nation and native countrie : for peenec, in the Saxon or Olde English tongue, 
soundeth as much as moisted or watered, which derivation. ... . standeth 
with the scituation of Tanet, being peninsula, and watered or iled rounde 
about.” 


On looking into the passage in Solinus, we find the island called 
by him “ Adtanatos insula” described as a place to be reached by 
the Gallic Sea, and separated from the continent of Britain by a 
narrow estuary; which applies well enough to Thanet, though the 
alleged exemption from reptiles has never been attributed to it by any 
other writer. We have no doubt that what is said of the island by 
this writer refers to Ireland, and that it got separated by mere 
accident, in the compilation of the work, from his account of that 
country. 

The Perambulation contains but little topography, strictly so 
called. ‘There is in fact very little that is descriptive of places, the 
book being principally made up of historical shreds and patches 
relative to the principal places in the county, collected out of the 
various chroniclers and annalists with which the author had met in 
the course of his reading. He deals largely in early and apocryphal 
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history, ecclesiastical narratives, and popish miracles, against which 
last he is, however, particularly severe. He constantly inveighs 
against the honour paid to the saints and (rightly enough) ascribes 
it to a pagan source. Hwempli gratid, speaking of St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel, near Hythe, he says :— 

“This old house, therefore, standing (as you see) very neare to the towne 
of Hythe, but being indeed within the parish of Newington, although it 
may now seeme but a base barn in your eie, yet it was sometime an imperiall 
seate of great estate and majestie. For it was Saint Nicholas Chappell, and 
he in Papisme held the same empire that Neptune had in Paganisme, and 
could, with his onely becke, both appease the rage and wallowing waves of 
the sea, and also preserve from wrecke and drowning so many as called upon 
his name. And, therefore, this is one of the places (as the poet said) 

Servati ex undis ubi figere dona solebant, 
Where such as had escapte the sea, 
Were woont to leave their guifts. 
Insomuch as if any of the fishermen upon this coast had hardly escaped the 
storme, and taken any store, then should Sainct Nicholas have not onely the 
thanke of that deliverance, but also one or mo of the best fishes for an 
offering. 

“And bicause our portes men traded the sea, and lived by quicke returne, 
they were not unprovided of an Molus also that might direct the winde for 
their desire. For, within memorie, there were standing in Winchelsey, three 
parish churches, 8. Lennard, 8. Giles, and 8. Thomas (though now S, Thomas 
alone serveth the towne), and in that of 8. Lennard there was erected 
the picture of 8. Lennard, the patrone of the place, holding a fane (or 
Eolus scepter) in his hand, which was moovable at the pleasure of any 
that would turne it to such point of the compasse as best fitted the 
return of the husband or other friend whom they expected: and so after 
that done and offering made (for without offering these Idolles would be 
idle) they promised to themselves the desired winde, both speedie and pros- 
perous. | doubt not but our portes men had made these sainctes free of the 
Cinque-Portes, even as the Thurians (a people of Italie) sometime did, 
who, when as Dionysius had armed thirtie ships to the sea against them, and 
that suddenly a north winde arose and knocked them togither, one against 
another, till they fell in peeces, they by and by offered sacrifice to the north 
winde, and made it free of their citie! A thing truly more to be sorrowed than 
scorned, that men, disabling God’s power, or doubting his good will, or dis- 
crediting his promise, should thus either leave him wholy, or cleave to these 
Idoles, and make them partly coadjutors with him !” 

Elsewhere he remarks :— 

‘Generally the religious of those times were as thankfull to their bene- 
factors as ever were the heathen nations to their first kings and founders : 
the one sort sanctifying such as did either build them houses or devise them 
orders ; and the other dei/ying such as had made them cities or prescribed 
them lawes and government. 

* For this was it that made Saturne, Hercules, Romulus, and others moe 
to have a place, in common opinion, with the gods above the starres: and 
this caused Dunstane, Edgar, Ethelwold, and others, first to be shrined heere 
in earth and then to sit amongst the saints in heaven.” 
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Under “ Motindene” he tells us, that the friars of that place, 
within memory, supported an annual procession, in which “one 
berayed like a divell” used to interrupt the pageant by striving to 
bear off the cross, but was put to flight by the aspersion of holy 
water. “And thus forsooth,” he continues, “the vertue of holy 
water in putting the divell to flight was confirmed at Motindene by a 
demonstrative argument. Which if it be so, then greatly was St. 
Paul deceaved in the 6 of his epistle to the Ephesians, where he goeth 
about to arme us from toppe to toe against the assaultes of the 
divell ; for what needed he, good man, to recite sallet, shield, sword, 
and so many other partes of defensive and invasive furniture, when 
the holywatersticke alone would have served the turne?” He 
winds up by affirming that this agua lustralis or holy water is 
fetched “from Apolloe’s pot, and not from the fountain of God’s 
woord.” 

The story of that celebrated imposture, the “ Rood of Grace” at 
Boxley abbey, is familiar to most readers of English history ; but it 
is told in so piquant amanner by Master Lambarde, that, notwith- 
standing its length, we are tempted to quote it in its entirety. The 
way in which “ the sillie lambes of God’s flock were seduced by the 
false Romish foxes ” is thus given :— 


“It chaunced that upon a time a cunning carpenter of our countrie was 
taken prisoner in the warres betweene us and Fraunce, who (wanting other- 
wise to satisfie for his raunsome, and having good leisure to devise for his 
deliveraunce) thought it best to attempt some curious enterprise, within the 
compasse of his own art and skill, to make himselfe some money withall. 
And therefore, getting togither fit matter for his purpose, he compacted of 
wood, wyer, paste, and paper, a roode of such exquisite arte and excellencie, 
that it not onely matched in comelynesse and due proportion of the partes 
the best of the common sort; but in straunge motion, variety of gesture, 
and nimblenes of joints, passed al other that before had been seene: the 
same being able to bow down and lifte up it selfe, to shake and stirre the 
handes and feete, to nod the head, to rolle the eies, to wag the chaps, to 
bende the browes, and finally to represent to the eie both the proper motion 
of each member of the body, and also a lively, expresse, and significant shew 
of a well-contented or displeased minde—byting the lippe, and gathering a 
frowning, froward, and disdainful face, when it would pretend offence ; and 
shewing a most mild, amyable, and smyling cheere and countenaunce when it 
woulde seeme to be well pleased. 

** This done, he made shifte for his libertie, came over into the realme of 
purpose to utter his merchandize, and laide the image upon the backe of a 
jade that he drave before him. Now, when hee was come so farre as 
to Rochester on his way, hee waxed dry by reason of travaile, and called at an 
alehouse for drinke to refreshe him, suffering his horse neverthelesse to go 
forwarde alone along the citie. 

“This jade was no sooner out of sight, but hee missed the streight 
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westerne way that his maister intended to have gone, arid turning southe 
made a great pace toward Boxley, and being driven as it were by some 
divine furie, never ceassed jogging till he came at the abbay church doore, 
where he so beat and bounced with his heeles that divers of the monkes heard 
the noise, came to the place to knowe the cause, and (marvelling at the 
straungenesse of the thing) called the abbot and his covent to beholde it. 

“These good men, seeing the horse so earnest, and discerning what he 
had on his backe, for doubt of deadly impietie, opened the doore: which 
they had no sooner done but the horse rushed in, and ran in great haste to 
Spiller. ..... and there stopped himselfe and stoode still. 

“‘ Now, while the monkes were busie to take off the lode, in commeth the 
carpenter (that by great inquisition had followed), and he challenged his 
owne: the monkes, loth to lose so beneficiall a stray, at the first made some 
deniall, but afterward, being assured by all signs that he was the verie pro- 
prietarie, they graunt him to take it with him. 

‘The carpenter then taketh the horse by the head, and first assayeth to 
leade him out of the church, but he would not stirre for him. Then beateth 
hee and striketh him, but the jade was so restie and fast nailed, that he 
woulde not once remoove his foote from the piller: at the last he taketh off 
the image, thinking to have carried it out by itselfe; but that also cleaved 
so fast to the place, that notwithstanding all that ever he and the monks 
also. ..... could doe, it would not be mooved one inche from it. So that 
in the ende, partly of wearinesse in wrestling, and partly by persuasion of the 
monkes, which were in love with the picture, and made him beleeve that it 
was by God himselfe destinate to their house, the carpenter was contented 
for a peece of money to go his way, and leave the Roode behinde him. Thus 
you sce the generation of this, the great god of Boxley, comparable (I war- 
rant you) to the creation of that beastly idoll Priapus, of which the poet 
saith,— 

Olim truncus eram ficulnus, inutile lignum, 
Cum faber incertus SCAMNUM FACERETNE PRIAPUM, 
Matuit EssE Deum: Deus inde ego furum, Sc. 
A fig-tree blocke sometime I was, 
A log unmeete for use : 
Till carver doubting with himselfe, 
WER’T BEST MAKE Priapvs, 
OR ELSE A BENCHE? resolv’d at last 
To make a god of mee: 
Thencefoorth a god I am of birdes, 
And theeves most drad you see. 


“But what? I shall not neede to reporte howe lewdly these monkes, to 
their own enriching, and the spoile of God’s people, abused this wooden god 
after they had thus gotten him; bicause a good sort be yet on live that sawe 
the fraude openly detected at Paules Crosse [in 1538], and others may reade 
it disclosed in bookes extant and commonly abroad.” 


This same abbey of Boxley had also another image, that of 
St. Rumwald, which was scarcely less famous than the “ Rood of 
Grace.” This was sculptured in stone, and was so heavy that those 
labouring under mortal sin could not lift it; while, by the help of 
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a little mechanism, worked by an attendant monk, the youngest 
and weakest, who backed their devotions with a sufficient fee, could 
readily raise it from the ground. Devotees were accustomed to make 
an offering first to the abbatial confessor, then to St. Rumwald, 
and lastly to the Rood; “and therefore the matter was so handled, 
that without treble oblation the poure pilgrimes could not assure 
themselves of any good gained by all their labour—no more than 
such as goe to Paris-gardein, the Bell Savage, or Theatre, to 
beholde beare baiting, enterludes, or fence play, can account of any 
pleasant spectacle, unlesse they pay one pennie at the gate, another 
at the entrie of the scaffolde, and the thirde for a quiet standing.” 
The showmen, whether sacred or secular, must alike have their 
pay ! 
Under Tenham our antiquary thus writes :— 


“‘Heere have wee, not onely the most dainty piece of all our shyre, but 
such a singularitie as the whole British iland is not able to patterne. The 
Ile of Thanet, and those easterne partes are the grayner; the Weald was the 
wood; Rumney Marsh is the medow plot; the Northdownes, towards the 
Thamyse be the cony garthe or warreine; and this Tenham, with thirty other 
parishes—lying on each side this porte way, and extending from Raynham to 
Blean Wood—be the cherrie gardein and apple orcharde of Kent. 

“But as this at Tenham is the parent of all the rest, and from whome 
they have drawen the good juice of all their pleasant fruite: so is it also the 
most large, delightsome, and beautifull of them. In which respect you may 
phantasie that you now see Hesperidum hortos, if not where Hercules founde 
the golden apples...yet where our honest patriote Richard Harrys, fruiterer 
to King Henrie the 8, planted, by his great coste and rare industrie, the 
sweet cherry, the temperate pipyn, and the golden renate. Tor this man, 
seeing that this realme (which wanted neither the favour of the sunne, nor 
the fat of the soile meete for the making of good apples), was neverthelesse 
served chiefly with that fruit from forrein regions abroad, by reason that (as 
Vergil saide)— 

** Pomagq. degenerant, succos oblita priores : 

And those plantes which our auncestors had brought hither out of Normandie 
had lost their native verdour, whether you did eate their substance or drinke 
their juice, which we call cyder, he (I say), about the yeere of our Lord 
Christ, 1533, obtained 105 acres of good ground in Tenham, then called the 
Brennet, which he divided into ten parcels, and with great care, good choise, 
and no small labour and cost, brought plantes from beyonde the seas, and 
furnished this ground with them so beautifully, as they not onely stand in 
most right line, but seeme to be of one sorte, shape, and fashion, as if they 
had beene drawen thorow one mould, or wrought by one and the same pat- 
terne.”’ 


Lambarde’s orthography of the beautiful little apple which we 
now call the ‘golden rennet’ appears to help us to the etymology 
of the word. Johnson derives it from “ reinette, a little queen,” 
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but this is far-fetched, and the real meaning of the word scems to 
be ‘pomum renatum,’ an apple greatly improved, and as it were re- 
created, by careful cultivation, such as Master Richard Harrys is 
so much commended for having bestowed upon his fruit. Under 
Queenborough (Isle of Shepey) another natural production is 
mentioned, 

“ Being at this castle in the yeere 1579, I found there one Mathias 
Falconar, a Brabander, who did, in a furnesse that he erected, trie and drawe 
very good brimstone and copperas out of a certein stone that is gathered in 
great plenty upon the shoare near unto Minster in this ile.” 

Master Lambarde, though a good classical and Saxon scholar, is 
but a very ordinary etymologist. The following derivations are taken 
at random from the volume. Reculver, he tells us, is from “the 
Bryttish woord Racor, that signifieth forward, for so it standeth 
toward the sea.” Tong Castle, “in Saxon ¢hwanceastre, in Bryttish 
kaerkarry, of thwang and karry, both which wordes doe signifie 
a thong of leather!” Tenham is the town of ten, and Ightham 
that of eight houses; and Strood is “ strowed or scattered,’ because 
it originally consisted of a few scattered houses ! 

What would a modern antiquary of the Monkbarns school give 
for such rarities as those mentioned under Dover? “The castle of 
Dover (say Lydgate and Rosse) was first builded by Julius Cesar, 
the Romane emperour, in memorie of whom they of the castell 
keepe till this day certeine vessels of old wine and salts, which they 
affirme to be the remaine of such provision as he brought into it. 
As touching the which (if they be naturall and not sophisticate) 
I suppose them more likelye to have been of that store which 
Hubert de Burgh laid in there.” “They of the castells” tell strange 
stories sometimes. We could relate some good ones that have 
fallen in our way. For instance, the exhibitor of a certain castle 
(also on the southern coast) used to show visitors a chair in which 
King John was very anxious to sign Magna Charta, “only the 
barons would not let him!” and this identical chair afterwards 
realized a good price, as the very seat in which John the Baptist 
had signed that world-famous document ! 

Under Gillingham, our author launches out in praise of the royal 
navy (stationed there and at Chatham) which had recently been 
reconstructed by Elizabeth—“by whose vigilant ministrie, care, 
and providence, not onely the drosse of superstition and base 
moneies were first abolished, the feare of outward warre removed, 
rustie armour rejected, and rotten shipping despatched out of the 
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way: but also, in place thereof, religion and coyne restored to 
puritie, the domesticall and foreigne affaires of the realme managed 
quietly, the land furnished with new armour, shot, and munition 
abundantly, and this river fraught with these strong and serviceable 
ships sufficiently.” The following list of the ships of war under 
the maiden queen will interest some of our readers. 


“ Estate of the Navie Royall. December, 1596. 


Elizabeth Jonas (sic) Ayde 
Tryumph The Crane 
White Beare Quittaunce 
Merhonora Aunswere 
The Victorie Advauntage 
Arke Rawliegh Tiegre 
Dew Repulse Tramontane 
The Garlande Scowte 
Wast Spyte Achates 
Mary Rose Gally Bonavolia 


The Hope Gally Mereury 


Rowe-boates 





Bonadventure Brygandyne 
The Lion Frigate 
Non Pareille The Charles 
Vant garde The Moone 
Rainebowe Advice 
Defiaunce Spye 
Dreadnaught Marlion 
Swiftsure Sunne 
Antelope Cygnet 
Swallowe George Hoy 

; Hoyes Siac ay 
Foresight ' { Primerose Hoy. 
Adventure 


In this enumeration of the royal flect we recognise several names 
which are, or have been, handed down in the nomenclature of 
modern ships, such as the Victory, the Lion, the Vanguard, the 
Defiance, the Dreadnought, the Antelope, the Adventure, &c. The 
‘Wast Spyte,’ whatever it may mean, is probably the same as the 
modern Warspite. The original Mary Rose was sunk at Spithead 
in 1545, and recovered after a submersion of 295 years, in 1840. 
The one in the list before us was her successor above water. Some 
of the ships bearing foreign names were probably prizes taken in 
war. ‘ Frigate” seems a misnomer as applied to a galley or “ row- 
boate ;” but in Elizabeth’s days any small vessel was so designated. 
Thus, in the Faery Queen of Spenser we read— 

** Behold the water work and play 
About her little Frigat therein making way.” 
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Our notice must, of course, partake of the fragmentary and 
desultory character of the work itself. Our next extract shall be 
a translation of a Saxon will, which we do not remember having 
met with in any collection. Lambarde prints the original docu- 
ment, but does not tell us whence it was obtained. 


“This is Birtricks and Elfswithes his wyves last testament, which they 
declared at Mepham in their kinsefolkes hearing: tlfat was Wulstan Ucca, 
and Wulfsie his brother, and Syred, Elfrides sonne, and Wulfsie the blacke, 
and Wyne the priest, and Elfgar of Mepham, and Wulfey, Ordeys sonne, and 
Elfey his brother, and Birtwar, Elfrices widow, and Britric her cousine, and 
Elfstane the bishop. 

* First, to his naturall lord, one bracelet of foure score markes of golde, 
and one hatchet of as muche, and foure horses, two of them trapped, and 
two swordes trimmed, and two hawkes and all his hedgehounds. And to 
the ladie (his lorde’s wife) one bracelet of thirtie markes of golde, and one 
horse (palfrey or stede), to intreate that this testament may stande. And 
for his soule and his elders, to Sainct Androes (Rochester) two plowland at 
Dentun. And they bothe for their soules and their elders two (ploughlande) 
at Longfield. And to the same place for them thirtie markes of golde, and 
one collar of fourtie markes, and a cuppe of silver, and a halfe bend gilden (a 
headband covered with golde). And everie yeere at their yeeres mynde two 
dayes ferme at Haselholte, and two daies of Watringbery, and two dayes out 
of Berling, and two days out of Hertesham. And to Christes Church sixty 
markes of golde, thirtie to the bishop, and thirtie to the covent, and a necke 
collar of eighty marks, and two cuppes of silver, and the land at Mepham. 
And to Sainct Augustine thirty markes of golde and two cuppes of sylver, 
and halfe a bend gilt, and the land at Darnt to Byrware for his daies (life), 
and after his days to Sainct Androes for us and our elders. And Berling to 
Wulfee; and he shall give a thousande pence to S. Androes for us and our 
elders [ancestors]. And to Wulfsie, Wateringbyrye within that kinred. And 
to Syred, Haselholt within that kinred. And to Wulfey, and Elfey his 
brother, Hartesham within that kinred [‘‘kinred” our author explains to 
mean a kind of gift in tail]. To Wulfey the inland (demeanes) and to Elfey 
the outland (tenancie). And to Wulfstane Ucca, Walkenstede within that 
kinred, and a hatchet (or dagger) of three poundes. And those ten plow- 
lands at Streiton to the mynster at Walkenstede. And the land at Falcham, 
after Byrwares dayes to Sainct Androes, for Elfrices soule, their lord and 
his auncetors, even as their will was. And Brumley after Britwares daies 
to Sainct Androes as Elfric their lorde it bequeathed for him and his elders. 
And Snodland also to S. Androes after their daies, even as Elfere it 
bequeathed, being Elfrices father, and he afterwarde in the witnesse (pre- 
sence) of Edgive the ladie, and of Odo the archbishop, and of Elfey, 
Elfstanes sonne, and of Elfric his brother, and of Elfnothe Pilia, and of 
Godwine of Facham, and of Eadric of Hoo, and of Elfsie the priest of 
Croyden. And to Wulfstane sixty markes of golde to deale for us and our 
elders, and other such to Wulfsie to deale; and have they with God 
together (between God and them be it) if they do it not. And to Wulfsie, 
Titesey, and the writing within that kinred, and two spurres of three pound. 
And I pray, for God’s love, my leefe lorde that he do not suffer that any 
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man our testament doe breake. And I praye all God’s friendes that they 
thereto helpe. Between them and God be it that it do breake, and God be 
to them alwaies mylde (mercifull) that it holde will.” 


The intrinsic interest of this document is a sufficient apology for 
our quotation of it, notwithstanding its length. 

Lambarde deals principally with written history, though he oc- 
casionally presentseus with a few oral traditions. Thus, under 
Otford, he tells two or three stories of “ that jolly martyr and pope- 
holy man,” St. Thomas 4 Becket. The archiepiscopal manor-house 
there being destitute of water, the saint struck with his staff a cer- 
tain spot, which is “ till this present day” a spring of running water. 
Another current tradition was, that a certain blacksmith of the 
village having “ cloyed” his horse, he was so enraged at the injury, 
that he caused that no blacksmith should thenceforward thrive in 
the place. A third story asserts, that Becket, having been disturbed 
at his devotions in Otford Park by the melody of a nightingale, he 
forbade that any future bird of that esteemed species “should be so 
bolde as to sing thereabout.” This legend has its parallel in other 
places. Thus the forest of St. Leonard, near Horsham, is similarly 
deprived of the mellifluous notes of Philomel, in consequence of 
a curse pronounced upon her by a certain holy hermit who had a 
cell there, and who had no ear for her voluptuous music. “ They 
wyl syng round aboute the forest,”—says Andrew Borde, in his 
Boke of Knowledge—“but never within the precincte of the 
foreste, as divers keepers, and other credible parsons dwellyng there 
dyd shew me.” We presume that the plain-song of the crow is 
better suited to the devotional moods of such holy men! But we 
have not yet done with Otford. Another saint, “ called Bartilmew,” 
divided with St. Thomas the devotional respect of the people. 
If any lady-inhabitant of the parish found herself “as ladies wish 
to be who love their lords,” and had a predilection as to the sex of 
the child, she had only to repair to the image of the saint, and offer 
a “cocke chicken” or a “hen,” and the produce would be a boy or 
a girl, accordingly. Thus St. Bartholomew “served the parson 
with poultrie, and was frequented by the parishioners and neigh- 
bours about for the most rare and singular propertie that he pro- 
fessed.” A proper oblation also produced fecundity. ‘“ Assuredly,” 
adds our anti-Romanist champion, “through the fraude of this 
foxe, the countrie people (as wise as capons) were many yeeres 
together robbed of their hens and cocks.” At length, Henry the 
Kighth, having made an exchange for the manor of Otford, and 
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wishing to enlarge the park there, had some conference with the 
townsmen, and one amongst them, a virtuous godly man, “ Maister 
Robert Multon,” representing to the king this gross abuse, “the 
whole pack of idolatrie” was exposed, and Saint Bartholomew was 
“taken downe.” 

Archbishop Warham spent, we are told, the prodigal sum of 
thirty-three thousand pounds—equal at least to a quarter of a mil- 
lion at the present day—upon the palace of Otford, notwithstanding 
that Archbishops Bourchier and Morton, his immediate predecessors 
in the primacy, had just before built the sumptuous mansion of 
Knowle, only two or three miles distant. 

The following anecdote is told of the palace of Greenwich, the 
birthplace of Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and the place where 
Edward the Sixth expired. 

“One accident touching this house, and then an end; it happened in the 
reigne of Queen Marie, that the master of a ship, passing by whilest the 
Court lay there, and meaning, as the manner and dutie is, with saile and 
shot to honour the princes yee unadvisedly gave fire to a peece, charged 
with a pellet (ball) insteede of a tamion (wooden gun-stopper), the which 
lighting on the palaice wall ran through one of the privie lodgings, and did 
no further harme.” 

Under Strood, we have quite a dissertation on one of Becket’s 
alleged miracles. After the archbishop had fallen into disfavour 
with Henry the Second, he became, according to Polydore Vergil, 
the butt of some of the common people, and the inhabitants of this 
place in particular showed their malice by cutting off his horse’s 
tail. ‘ Afterwards,” continues Polydore, “ by the will of God it so 
happened, that every one which came of that kinred of men which 
had plaied that naughty pranke ‘were borne with tailes, even as 
brute beasts bee.” Others contend that the “prank ” was played by 
one person only—Robert Brock, a priest of Canterbury. Our 
author comes to the following humorous conclusion :— 

“‘ Neverthelesse, for mine owne part, I thinke for all this, that he hath said 
well, in telling us that the posteritie borne of such as curtailed 8. Thomas 
horse were afterwarde plagued with tailes for it: and this forsoothe may be 
the mysterie. It is commonly saide, and not without good cause believed, 
that maidens children and bachelers wives bee ever well taught and nur- 
tured: and no marveile, for neither hath the one sort any children, nor the 
other any wives at all. After the very same figure and phrase may Polydore’s 
speech be verified also. For, as you see well, Brock alone did this great acte, 
who (being one of the clergie) could have no wife, and then, if he lived without 
a concubine, he coulde leave none issue behind him: and so Polydore might 
safely say, that all they which came of him had not onely tailes like beastes, 
but also feete like fowles, scales like fishes, or whatsoever other unkindly 
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partes that might make up a fit picture for Horace and his friends to be 
merrie withall ! ” 


Kent appears to have abounded with saintly shrines and miracle- 
working images. Besides those already mentioned and many others, 
there was the “ growing roode” of Ashurst, which increased in 
bodily size from time to time, and the image of St. Edith at 
Kemsing, by whose interference blasting, mildew, brand-ear, and 
other injuries to corn were prevented. The sacrifice was as follows : 
the husbandman who wished to screen his crops from such evil influ- 
ences brought a few pecks of corn to the priest, who, after putting by 
the chief part for his own use, took a single handful of the grain, 
sprinkled it with holy water, and “ by mumbling of a fewe woordes of 
conjuration,” dedicated it to St. Edith. He then delivered it back to 
the farmer, who departed in the full belief that by his mixing the 
hallowed handful with his seed-corn the coming crop would be 
insured against the deprecated calamities. Lambarde thinks that 
St. Edith must be regarded as the representative of the Roman God 
Robigus, whose office was to protect cereals from those very annoy- 
ances. ‘ How much that God of the Romanes, and our Goddesse 
of Kemsing, differed in profession, let som Popish gadder after 
straunge Gods make the accompt, for I my selfe can finde no oddes 
at all.” Ina side-note it is added—“The olde and new Romans 
agree in many points of religion.” 

Such are specimens of the first county history our literature 
affords. Topography in its strict sense was at the period little cul- 
tivated, and our earlier books of this species are little more than 
“ snatches” from the old annalists and chroniclers, arranged under 
the particular localities. Lambarde omitted several of the consti- 
tuents of modern works of this class by design ;— 


** But as for the feodaries and tenures of land, the genealogies and armes of 
men, the ebbes, floudes, and tides of the sea and rivers, the flattes and barres 
of havens, and such more hidden things, although somewhat might have beene 
severally said concerning each of them, yet have I wittingly and without touch 
lept over them all: partly for the incerteintie, partly that I scatter not any 
seede of dissention and envie, and partly least, whilest by disclosing secrets, 
and labouring to serve the curiositie of some few, I either offend many of 
the sadder sort or deserve evile of the whole estate.” 


We cannot but regret this prudent and lawyer-like proceeding, as 
many matters such as he was well qualified to handle, but which he 
has passed over sub silentio, would have been of the highest curiosity 
and interest now. 
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Having completed his survey of the principal places in the county 
he concludes thus :— 


* As touching the description of the residue of this realme, finding by 
this one how harde it will be for any one (and much more for myselfe) to 
accomplish it for all, I can but wish in like sort, that some one in each shyre 
woulde make the enterprise for his owne countrie, to the end that by joyning 
our pennes, and conferring our labours (as it were ex symbolo), we might, at 
the last, by the union of many partes and papers, compact one whole and 
perfect bodie and booke of our English topographie. 

“¢ Here left I (good reader) when I first set foorth this woorke : since which 
time I finde my desire not a little served by Master Camden’s Britannia: 
wherein, as he hath not onely farre exceeded whatsoever hath been formerly 
attempted in that kynd, but hath also passed the expectation of other men, 
and even his own hope; so do I acknowledge it written to the great honour 
of the realme with men abroad, and to the singular delight of us all at home, 
having for my owne particular found my self thereby to have learned much 
even in that shyre wherein I had endeavoured to know most. Neverthelesse, 
being assured that the Inwardes of each place may best be knowen by such 
as reside therein, I cannot but still encourage some one able man in each 
shyre to undertake his owne, whereby both many good particularities will 
come to discoverie everywhere, and Master Camden himselfe may yet have 
greater choice wherewith to amplifie and enlarge the whole.” 


The volume concludes with an essay on the “ Customes of Kent,” 
which comprises a copious discourse on that of Gavelkind, by which 
the law of primogeniture is ignored, and all the branches of a family 
share alike in the paternal inheritance. As Shakspeare, after 
Cesar, tells us that Kent is the “ civilest” portion of Britain, so 
Lambarde assures his reader in a side note that there are “no 
villains in Kent!” Certainly, for some reason or other, Kent was 
excepted from the general operation of the feudal system, and under 
Edward the First it was “ holden sufficient for a man to avoide the 
objection of bondage to say, that his father was born in the shyre of 
Kent.” “ Toutes les cors de Kenteys,” says the old French custumal, 
printed by our author, “ seyent francz auxi come les autres francz cors 
D’Engleterre ;” “ All the bodies of the Kentishmen be free as well 
as the other free bodies of Englande.” One of the peculiar privi- 
leges of this ancient system was, that although one who held lands 
under it were attainted of felony, he did not therefore forfeit his 
possessions, which immediately upon his execution became the. 
property of his heirs : “ dont est dist en Kenteis,— 


“be fader to pe boughe, 
and pe son to pe plogh—” 


whereupon it is said in Kentish :— 
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« The father to the boughe,* 
And the sonne to the plough.” + 
So great, however, became the dislike of the Kentish aristocracy to 
this system, that under Henry VIII, no less than thirty-four great 
landed proprietors obtained the “ disgavelling” of their estates by 
a single Act of Parliament, while in 6 and 7 Edward VI, forty-eight 4 
others followed their example. Lists of these personages form the 
concluding article of the work. 


Art. IV.— The Philosophy of the Table under Charles F. 


The Philosophers Banquet, newly furnished and decked forth with much variety 
of many several dishes, that in the former service were neglected. Where 
now not only meats and drinks of all natures and kinds are served in, but 
the natures and kinds of ali disputed of. As further, dilated by table 
conference, alteration and changes of States, diminution of the Stature of 
Man, barrennesse of the Earth, with the effects and causes thereof, physically 
and philosophically. The third Edition, newly corrected and enlarged, 
to almost as much more, by W.B. Esquire. London: Printed for 
Nicholas Vavasour, and are to bee sold at his shop in the Temple, neere 
the Church, 1633. [12mo.] 


[THE little volume, bearing this rather lengthy title, belongs to a 

class which has its representatives in most periods of literary 
history, and which is always interesting as illustrating contemporary 
manners and social progress. It is an attempt to regulate and 
rationalize some of the pleasures and enjoyments of human life, 
Under the first princes of the Stuart dynasty in this country, there 
appears to have been great and rather general extravagance in 
eating and drinking, which degenerated even in the highest society 
into excesses of the grossest description. King James and _ his 
courtiers and nobility eat and drank without measure. Extrava- 
gance in dress went hand in hand with other extravagances, and we 
are amused to hear at this early period the same complaint against 
the importation of French fashions in dress which our ears have 
been habituated to in modern times. 


a 


‘« The back and belly, two unsounded seas, 
Oreflow al goodnesse of these later daies, 
The new Saints worship’d since the old went downe, 
In church, in court, in citie, and in towne: 


* The gallows—literally a bough in old times. 
+ His lands. 
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With such devotion, that men now attend 

Not houres appointed, but whole ages spend 

In these idolatries rendring more due 

Then blindfold zeale e’re tendred to the true. 
Sloth, Pride, and Pleasure cleave so neare the skin, 
They make each single birth a treble twin : 
Incorporate so in body and in blood, 

To thousand vices, but small grains of good : 

Let but conceit thrast forth a strange attire 

In France, it sets three kingdomes straight a fire ; 
Which leave not burning till they have wasted downe 
Lordships and patrimonies of renowne.”’ 


Thus does W. B., Esquire, introduce, in not very melodious verses, 
his little book “ to the reader.” Its object, as he intimates, is two- 
fold: to furnish people with such information with regard to diet as 
may enable them to eat and drink without injury to their health ; 
and secondly to store them with a certain quantity of what we 
may call “table talk,” for we should be led to suppose by his book 
that his contemporaries were not in general very expert at after- 
dinner conversation. Like much of the popular literature of the 
age to which it belongs, W. B.’s book is not entirely original, for 
he tells us in his preface that it is founded upon, if not mainly 
translated from, an older book of a similar character in Latin. It 
is divided into three parts, according to the three divisions which 
the subject naturally takes in the hands of this writer. “The use 
of this book,” he tells us, “is, to make a man able to judge of the 
disposition and state of his own body, of the effects, natures, and 
dispositions of those things we daily feed our bodies with. The 
next is, to give us a general insight and brief knowledge of emperors 
and kings, or men of greatest place and eminency that are most 
notified in the world for virtue or vice. All these interlaced, with 
excellent positions, witty questions, and answers upon divers and 
sundry arguments, the perfect use and insight whereof doth accom- 
plish a man for discourse, behaviour, and argument at the table of 
our superiors.” ‘Moderate mirth at our tables,” he tells us in 
another place, “beautifieth the body, enlightencth the mind, and 
causeth a good digestion in the stomach, delighteth ourselves and 
our company, and encreaseth knowledge; and with this opinion 
likewise, it seems altogether convenient and fitting, that our 
discourse at the table should either concern the nature of those 
meats and drinks we furnish our tables with, or the natures and 
conditions of those that accompany us at our tables, or ingenious 
positions and questions, to exercise our wits at our tables, or of 
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such pleasant conceits and jests as do exhilerate our company and 
cause mirth at our tables.” With W. B.’s book before us, we may 
safely subscribe to all this, and even to the “moderate” character 
of the “mirth” which he seems to have considered sufficient for 
the purpose. 

The first book, accordingly, treats of what we eat and drink, with 
an introductory chapter or two on man and his habits. It was the 
age of large and noble dwelling-houses, and the following chapter is 
very pertinent on this point :— 


* Cuap. ITI.—How to chuse out a place fitting for the erecting of a convenient 
habitation for the pleasure, rest, and solace of Man, and the exercise 
of this his admirable composition and facultie. 


* First, single out a convenient place or soyle, where you meane to erect your 
edifice or building, not farre distant from some running river, fountaine, or 
other water, and bordering neare some thicket or grove; or shadowed with 
elmes, or other trees, for they are a very delectable object to the eye; for 
they many times besides, breake the heat of the sunne, and the rage of the 
winds, and are convenient both for shelter and sight. And likewise as in 
these, so you must be regardfull, that the ayre wherein your scituation should 
be, be not corrupt and damped by the exhalation of fogges, and other vapours 
suckt up by the sunne from fennes and marishes, and other low and rotten 
grounds there neare-unto neighbouring. For the ayre is a great preserver, 
or drawer-on of health or sicknesse, and hath a powerfull hand in the state 
of every man’s bodie ; and is the originall cause of many dangerous diseases, 
and much continued health. 

** And for the foundation thereof, it is necessary and convenient, that it be 
placed upon a dry and sandy ground, of some fit height and elevation, with 
the windowes towards the sunne-rising, except the prospect otherwise 
perswade you. 

« All these things being thus considered and effected, compasse ina plot of 
ground convenient for a garden, which stored with variety of sweet hearbs 
and flowers, yeelds much content and profit, both for the pleasure and health 
of man. To the which, not impertinent, wrote that doctor, who thus 
versified his direction : 

** Aer sit mundus, habitabilis, ac luminosus, 
Infectus neque fit, nec olens feetore cloaca. 
Which is thus Englished : 
A builder that will follow wise direction, 
Must first foresee before his house he make, 
That the ayre be cleare, and free from all infection, 
And not annoy’d with stench of ditch or lake. 


** And as for the scituation, to the former directions I adde, that a care be 
had that the wayes be good, and faire ; and that there bee convenient woods, 
waters, and suchlike; not being ore-topt with too high hils to hinder 
prospect, or to pen in too much heat or cold; causing thereby too sudden 
changes: after this, for the building I thus advise briefly, let it be rather 
usefull then sumptuous, like inchanted castles built in the ayre, out of which 
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knights errant were wont to rescue captiv’d ladies: thus furnished with a 
convenient seat and building, then let the studious of health be observant 
what meats and drinkes are most nutritive, and what time most convenient to 
be taken as they hereafter follow.” 


With regard to the hours of eating, W. B. seems to judge that 
generally the best time for each individual to eat is when he is 
hungry, but he does not appear to object to the general arrange- 
ment in his time of the hours of the day set apart for the usual 
meals. Bread and wine he considers the two first and noblest 
articles served to the table. With regard to the former, he gives 
us directions (as is not unfrequently his custom) in rhyme :— 


‘“* Bread is the staffe of life, of all the rest, 
Fine manchet is the whitest, and the best ; 
Physicians, of all breads, this maxime hold, 
Too new, are neither wholesome, nor too old.” 


Of mead, W. B. gives only a partial approval; of ale he judges 


as follows :— 


“That which is made of wheat, mixed with parsley and other hearbs, is 
adjudged best of all men; as that which is onely puft up with forcible 
ingredients, to shew a strength in weaknesse, wherein no vertue or goodnesse 
remaineth else, is accounted worst. Of which one writeth, 


* Ale for antiquity may plead and stand 
Before the Conquest, conquering in this land ; 
Beare that is younger brother to her age, 
Was then not borne, nor ripe to be her page ; 
In every pedling village, borough, towne, 
Ale plaid at football, and tript all lads downe : 
And though shee’s rivall’d now by Beere her mate, 
Most doctors wait on her, that shewes her state.” 


With regard to flesh-meat in general, our writer delivers his 
opinion in the form of a story in verse :— 


“Two men being once put to their choyce of meat, 
The one would grosse, the other finer eat : 
The one chose beefe and mutton for his share, 
The other partridge, plover, pidgeon, stare ; 
These and no other might they feed or take, 
For certaine yeares, and for experience sake : 
The time expir’d, they both were brought to view, 
To see of these th’ effects that would ensue : 
The first thus dieted with homely fare, 
Was fat and frolicke, th’ other leane and bare : 
And he cry’d beefe, still looking huge and big, 
Th’ other, weak and bare, exclaim’d on pig 
And his wing’d dainties, whose sweet meat were sowre 
To him, eat up of those he did devour.” 
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The particular judgments of the different kinds of meat and 
vegetables are mostly taken from the old physicians, and are hardly 
worth quoting. W. B. approves of the flesh of kids, as among the 
best of all meat, but he condemns lamb, and even disapproves of 
beef, though he thinks veal is “ exceeding good and commendable.” 
In fact, perhaps guided by the fashion of his age, he seems to be 
prejudiced against all the coarser meats, and to prefer those which 
are finer and more delicate. ‘ Hog’s flesh,” he says, “is more 
naturall to the constitution of man then many other creatures.” 
Passing over his judgment of poultry, we will observe that he 
appears to have a decided partiality for eggs, of which he tells us 
that “ the egges of hennes and partridges are better than any other,” 
and that “ after those the duck-egge taketh place.” One advantage 
of egges, he tells us, is that, as the whole eatable part is contained 
in a hard shell, they receive no disparagement from the dirtyness 
of the cook :— 

* An egge you well may take, and cracke, or cut, 
Though meat you doe forbeare, drest by a slut. 
Or thus : 
An egge, an apple, and a nut, 
May be eaten with a slut.” 

We shall not follow W. B. through his various observations of 
the different kinds of fish, vegetables, and fruits. The list of the 
latter is a numerous one. Of saffron, an article now almost for- 
gotten, we are told that “it being put into a cup of wine, and 
drunken therein, much exhilerateth the heart and cheareth the 
countenance.” And with regard to another class of vegetable pro- 
ductions, he produces the following pithy but not over-elegant 
lines :—- 

“Tf leekes you like, but doe their smell disleeke, 
Eat onyons, and you shall not smell the leeke : 
If you of onyons would the scent expell, 

Eat garlicke, that shall drowne the onions smell : 


But against garlicks savour, at a word, 
I know but one receit, and that’s .... 


The second book consists of remarks, taken almost entirely from 
the writings of the ancients, on the different orders and conditions 
“of those that may accompany us at our tables ;” and as there are 
few of us who are often honoured with the presences of “ Emperours,” 
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“ Kings,” “ Princes,” or even of “ the Bishops of the Gentiles,” we 
will pass over these chapters without further remark than that, 
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under the head of “ Physicians,” we are favoured with the following 
couplet :— 


“ Who takes his meales by physicall direction, 
Shall lose his health as well as his complexion.” 


We come now to the third book, which relates to conversa- 
tion at table, and furnishes us with philosophical and other themes 
of discussion, with knotty questions, and even with riddles, for after- 
dinner occupation. Thus, to begin with the commencement, we 
have a fair number of questions, discussed pro and con, such as, 
“Whether ayre be more necessary to life than meat,”—“ Whether 
evill meat or evill ayre hurt the body more,’”—“ Whether wee may 
walke or sleepe presently after meat,’—“ Why wee can containe 
hotter meats in our mouthes than wee can hold in our hands,” 
—“Why those of moyst stomackes desire little yet are capable 
of much drinke.” The following is the answer to this last 
question :— 


“ Next is demanded, why the moyst stomacke, though it little desire, yet is 
capable of much drinke ? To the which is answered, that by reason of the 
humour and moysture it hath, it is stretched like unto the belly, and therefore 
is of larger capacity than otherwayes the dry: and therefore the Scythians, 
English, Dutch, Polanders, and Danes drinke much by reason of the moisture 
of their stomackes, and the capacity thereof: whereas in Spaine and other 
hot countreyes, contrariwise they drinke often, but little, by reason of the heat 
of their stomackes, which through much drynesse is hardened, and of little 
receit.” 


After a score of questions of this kind, we have various other 
subjects connected with diet discussed more or less briefly, and 
among the rest, a question which seems to have been much debated 
among the physicians at that time, namely, whether it were not 
good to get drunk with wine once a month ?— 


“ First, it is demanded whether, according to Avicen in his Canticles, and 
Rasis likewise, it be physicall to be drunke with wine once a month? To 
the which is answered, with the commenter upon the Canticles, that their 
opinion is erroneous which so affirme : for although wine, according to Galen, 
is the most agreeable to man’s nature, in respect of the naturall heat and 
nearnesse it hath with our bloods, being in degree thereto, as oyle to the light 
or fire: yet as much and superfluous oyle puts out the fire and light, so 
much wine our naturall heat ; and as it is more agreeable to our natures 
being thinne and cleare, so notwithstanding, it is more hurtfull to the animall 
and sensible heat, and the organs thereof ; that is, to the braine and sinewes : 
and therefore Galen concludeth, that water is better than wine, especially for 
those that have weake nerves.” 
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There is another of these philosophical questions which we are 
tempted to quote :— 


“ Next is demanded why the eating of figges breedeth lice ? To the which 
is answered, that although figges of " themeclves soone putrifie and corrupt, 
yet have they a property to present all inward corrupt humours they find in 
the body, to the uppermost part of the skinne; and out of such humors 
are lice ingendred, although otherwise sometimes by sweaty and unshifted 
linnen betweene the skinne and that alone, as the two parents without any 
other materials ingendred, to which effect one merrily jesteth upon a lousic 
shifter in this epigram, as followeth : 


** By want of shift since lice at first are bred, 
And after by the same increas’d and fed : 
I cannot see why Crambo should have many, 
Since that is sure he shifts as much as any. 


* Yet Avicen thus farre commendeth figges, that they cause a good colour in 
the face, by driving the blood to the outermost part of the skinne.” 


The following is a scrap of superstition, which may perhaps 
amuse some of our readers :— 


“ There are likewise in the yeare three dangerous Mundayes to beginne any 
businesse, to fall sicke, or undertake any journey : viz. 

“The first Munday in Aprill, which day Cain was borne, and his brother 
Abel slaine. 

“ Second Munday in August, which day Sodem and Gomorah were destroyed. 

* The last Munday of December, which day Judas was borne that betrayed 
Christ.” 


To this we may add the following :— 


“ Of the strange effects wrought by some members of the Owle. 

“ Take the heart of an owle, and his right foot, and put it upon one that 
sleepeth, and he shall reveale unto thee whatsoever he hath done, or whatso- 
ever he knowes, that thou shalt aske him, and this hath beene experienced 
of late time. 

** Of the Want or the Mole. 

“The want or the mole is a creature of strange effect, as the philosopher 
conceives, who being put into the neast of any bird, can never bring forth her 
young; as also the water wherein she is decocted, being rubbed upon any 
thing, AA. that was blacke, immediately changeth it into white. 

** Of the strange effects of some parts of the Black-bird. 

“Tf the quils of her right wing be taken and hung up in a house by a red 
thred, no creature can sleepe i in that house untill they are taken downe; and 
if the head thereof be put upon any one that sleepeth, they shall reveale unto 
thee all their secrets with a loud voyce, as hath beene experienced. 

“A way to make Doves increase and multiply. 

** Avicen saith, that Aristotle was of opinion, that if the milke of a woman 
twice married over, put into a vessell of glasse, and either buried or hung up 
in the dore where the pigions flye out and in, they would keepe together, 
and increase to infinite numbers. 
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* To untye a knot without touching. 

“Goe into a wood, and find where a pye hath builded her nest, and hath 
young ones, and tye some string round about the hole where she goeth in; the 
which when she shall perceive, she immediately flyes for a certaine herbe 
which she puts to the knot, which presently breaketh it; then falleth the 
hearb downe, which thou mayst take up and reserve to such a purpose.” 


The conversation at table could not be of a very intellectual cha- 
racter, when it was thought necessary, for improving it, to propose 
such questions as these :— 


*Q. What body was that that had a portable sepulchre ? 
“4. Jonas in the whale’s belly.” 


*°Q. What thing was that which was brought forth in the world, liv’d in 
the world, sinn’d not in the world, spake in the world, died in the world, 
and yet shall never bee partaker of the world to come ? 

“ 4, Balaam’s asse.” 


* Q. What is that, the more you take from it, the more it is increased, and 
the more you adde to it, the more it is diminished ? 

“ A. Many sticke hereat, and deny that any such thing can be, but wee 
finde it to be a hole in a cloth.” 


*“Q, Which of all Hercules labours was his hardest to overcome ? 
“4. Love.” 


**@. What is a thing very strange in these times ? 
«4. A closed hand and open justice.” 


“@. Why doe those that carrie burthens for the most part sing ? 
« 4. Because the sence being delighted with the mirth, is the lesse capable 
of her sorrow.” 


“ Q. Where is it that no man is counted evill, but hee that doth no evill ? 
* 4. In the company of the wicked, theeves, robbers, and the like.” 


Again,— 


* Q. What is the most guilty part of time? 
“4. Opportunity : which if neglected, maketh the best thing unrespected, 
according to the Poet :— 


* Like to a poore man so befriended 
Or summers chimneys, winter ended ; 
Or like to souldiers, warres being done, 
Or like to dogges, their races runne, 
Or like to beauty wrinkled old, 
Or like a secret knowne, and told, 
So time of all the dearest cost, 
Not taken by the fore-top, lost, 


** And for the guilt, another thus, 


* O Opportunity, thy guilt is great, 
*Tis thou that executes the traytors treason, 
Thou setst the Wolfe, where hee the lambe may get, 
Whoever plots the sinne, thou points the season : 
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And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him, 
Sits sinne to seize the soules that wander by him. 
Thou mak’st the vestal violate her oath, 

Thou blow’st the fire when temperance is thaw’d, 
Thou smotherest honesty, thou murderest truth, 
Thou foule abettor, thou notorious baud: 

And to expresse thy nature here in briefe, 

Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to griefe. 

When wilt thou be the humble suppliants friend, 
And bring him where his cause may be obtain’d, 
When wilt thou sort an howre great strife to end, 
Or free the soule that wretchednesse hath chain’d, 
Give physicke to the sicke, ease to the pain’d ? 
The poore, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out to thee, 
But they ne’re meet with Opportunitie. 


But we have given quite enough of this book to show what a 
popular writer of the reigns of James I and Charles I considered as 
constituting the philosophy of the table in his days. It was evi- 
dently esteemed by his contemporaries, from the number of editions 
through which it passed; and it is now a curious little book, and 
one which is not of very common occurrence. 


Arr. V.—Russia in the Time of Peter the Creat. 

The Present State of Russia, in a Letter to a Friend at London; written by an 
eminent person residing at the Great Tzar’s Court at Mosco for the space 
of nine years........ London: Printed by John Winter, for Dorman 
Newman, at the King’s Arms in the Poultry, a.p. 1671. [8vo.] 

The State of Russia under the present Czar. In Relation to the several great 
and remarkable Things he has done, as to his Naval Preparations, the 
Regulating his Army, the Reforming his People, and Improvement of his 
Country ......+ sy Captain John Perry, London. Printed for Benja- 
min Tooke, at the Middle Temple-Gate in Fleet-street, 1716. [8vo.] 

An Account of Russia as it was in the Year 1710. By Charles, Lord Whit- 
worth. Printed at Strawberry Hill, M.pcc.Lvi11. 8vo. 

The Present State of Russia. In Two Volumes. Being an Account of the 
Government of that Country, both Civil and Ecclesiastical ; of the Czar’s 
Forces by Sea and Land, the Regulation of his Finances, the several Me- 
thods he had made use of to civilize his People and improve the Country, 
his Transactions with several Eastern Princes, and what happened most 
remarkable at his Court, particularly in relation to the late Czarewitz, 
from the Year 1714 to 1720. The whole being the Journal of a Foreign 
Minister, who resided in Russia at that time. With a Description of 
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Petersbourg and Cronslot, and several other Pieces relating to the Affairs 
of Russia. Translated from the High-Dutch. London: Printed for 
W. Taylor, in Pater-noster Row; W. and J. Innys, at the West-End of 
St. Paul’s ; and J. Osborn, in Lombard-street. M.DCC.XXII. [2 vols. 8vo.] 


YUSSIA is a country which, even at the present day, holds an 
anomalous position among the nations of the earth. She 
claims to be a European state, without anything really European in 
her character; with an immense extent of territory, she possesses 
no proportionate power or influence ; and although bordering upon 
nations which are civilized, and where there is generally existing 
some kind of constitutional freedom, the mass of her population, 
as far as our knowledge extends, is sunk in the lowest degree of 
barbarism and political slavery. There is the same kind of anomaly 
in her political relations with other countries. Her government is 
one of unbounded despotism,—and her rulers, conscious of the con- 
trast in this respect with the nations of the west, instead of gra- 
dually introducing or imitating the political institutions which alone 
belong to civilized society, wage incessant war against freedom, and 
therefore against free nations, although they have introduced among 
themselves the refinements of civilization which belong properly to 
those institutions. There is in fact no real sympathy between any 
government in Europe and that of the czar, although he is inces- 
santly labouring to gain an influence in the other European courts. 
At the same time so jealous a watch is kept over all external com- 
munication with this vast empire, that we are very imperfectly 
acquainted at the present time with the condition of its population, 
or the nature of its resources, or the amount of its revenues, or the 
number and efficiency of its armies. 

The history of Russia is equally anomalous. Until about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, its name was hardly known in 
Western Europe, and it was regarded as one of the extreme parts 
of the world, to which it was hardly worth any one’s trouble to 
penetrate. It was then first brought into notice by its offering a 
new field for mercantile speculation, but the agents who visited it, 
either political or mercantile, came back astonished at the low 
barbarism of its people and the brutal and unrestrained tyranny of 
its monarchs. It was then a comparatively small but ill-defined 
territory, still subject to the continual irruptions of its ancient 
devastators the Tartars, but gradually extending its bounds against 
them. Its only European political relations at that time were with 
Poland, for the jealousy had already risen between these two nations, 
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which has ended in recent times in the subjection of the latter. 
For nearly two centuries the originally small state of Russia, or, as 
it was then called, Muscovy, was solely occupied in extending its 
boundaries to the east, south, and north, still little known or noticed 
by the nations to the west. During that time it had stretched 
itself so far south as to come into contact with the Turks; west- 
wardly it was still held in check by Poland ; and northwardly it had 
reached the borders of Swedish Finland. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century a young prince was 
called to the throne of Russia, who was destined to work a great 
change in the political condition of his country, and who has ever 
since been celebrated by the title of Peter the Great. During the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, many Europeans in search of 
adventure, or dissatisfied with their condition at home, physicians, 
soldiers, or merchants, had found their way into Russia, and obtained 
employment there. They were chiefly Dutchmen, Scots, and Eng- 
lish, with a few French. It was from these apparently that Peter, 
who was himself a man of very superior understanding, imbibed 
notions of social reform which, when somewhat more advanced in 
years, he set himself deliberately and resolutely to implant in his 
own country. He visited Holland and England in disguise, took 
employment as a common workman, in order to obtain more surely 
the knowledge he wanted, and returned to his own country to check 
the power of the ignorant priesthood, abolish barbarous customs, 
establish a system of finance, organize an army, and found a navy. 
His attachment to the latter part of the public service led him to 
found the city of Petersburg, the present capital of the empire. 
Fortune favoured him in many ways ; and the war with Sweden, and 
the fatal rashness of Charles XII, gave Russia a new military and 
political standing in the face of Europe, which otherwise she would 
perhaps have been long in gaining. But Peter was, after all, a 
Russian despot ; he had no notions of political freedom ; and while 
he forced his subjects to give up many customs and modes of which 
a comparison with those of civilized nations had made him ashamed, 
and made them acquainted with luxuries before unknown, he intro- 
duced few of the true elements of civilization, and did not do much 
towards improving the social character of his people. When Peter 
died, he left the same despotism and almost the same barbarism, 

The number of Europeans who visited or settled in Russia under 
Peter, and for some years before his accession, had raised an interest 
even in distant England which encouraged some of the adven- 
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turers to publish accounts of Russia, which are far from uninterest- 
ing at the present day, and although they are not of very uncommon 
occurrence, they still contain much that will be recommended by 
its novelty to the general reader, Not the least curious of these 
is the rather amusing narrative of an English physician of some 
eminence, Dr. Samuel Collins, who resided nine years in the court 
of Peter’s father, Alexei Michailowitz, with whom he was a favourite. 
This little volume, the title of which stands first among those at 
the head of our present article, was a posthumous publication of the 
author, and is stated to have been made up from a narrative which 
he had sent to a friend in England, and which was not originally 
intended for the press. It is, in fact, a simple unadorned narrative, 
bearing the stamp of truth in every sentence. From the doctor we 
learn that there was in his day in Russia an extreme suspicion of 
strangers ; “ for,” says he, “the people are very jealous, and suspect 
those who ask them any questions concerning their policy, or 
religion, they being wholly devoted to their own ignorance and 
education (which is altogether illiterate and rude, both in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs), look upon learning as a monster, and fear it no 
less than a ship of wildfire.” 

The Russians, as is generally the case where extreme barbarism 
prevails, were a priest-ridden people, and even their priests were of 
a rude uncultivated class. Learning of any kind formed no part of 
their education, as their only teaching was to perform certain rude 
ceremonies and repeat certain sentences or formule, whether they 
understood them or not. The worship of images had degenerated, 
if it had ever been anything else, into the grossest idolatry. The 
lives of the clergy, including the monks or friars and nuns, was of a 
gross and worldly character. The nuns, generally, practised witch- 
craft. ‘The friars,’ Dr. Collins tells us, “are great traders in 
malt, hops, all sort of corn, horses, cattle, and whatsoever else 
may but enrich them. The nuns go abroad, some begging, others 
visiting the great ladies, where they get a fox (é. e. get drunk) be- 
fore they return home. These are fine votaresses indeed!” Yet 
the patriarch, or head of the church, was often more powerful than 
the emperor himself. The Doctor tells us a droll story illustrative 
of the character of this priesthood :— 


“Now that I am discoursing of the Russian Church, it will not be amiss 
to relate a sad tragical story, which was acted in the time of our English 
resident, who it seems had a monkey famous amongst the Muscovites to this 
day, for he would take money in his mouth, and go into the market and shew 
u.—6 ll 
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it to the costard-mongers, who in kindness would give him nuts and apples ; 
many such apish pranks he was wont to play. But we come now to the 
catastrophe of his mirth. Being not content to act a merry part i foro, 
he begins ludere cum sacris, and goes into a church hard by the English 
house, where he crept in and tumbled down their gods. The priest, amazed 
to see what was done, crosses himself a thousand times, and sets their god- 
ships in their places again, exorcises the foul fiend, taking his horse-tail dipt 
in holy water, he dashes the doors and windows that this devil might not 
re-enter. But for all this, one morning, early, Pug came in at a window, and 
began with St. Nicholas and the rest of the gods and goddesses in order, as 
they stood in his way ; down he throws Dagon and the wares of Rimnon as 
zealously as if he had been bred up in New England, and ever and anon he 
grinn’d in the popes* face, who, standing arm’d with a cross and holy 
water, therewith besprinkled Pug, who (hating it as bad as the devil) fled 
home. Presently the pope goes to the patriarch, and complains most bitterly 
against a nincheen (or stranger) living in the English house, for throwing 
down many of their gods, breaking their lamps, pulling off their jewels and 
chains of pearl wherewith they were adorn’d, and lastly for prophaning the 
holy place. Hereupon an order was sent to search and examine the embas- 
sador’s house; all his retinue was brought forth. No, it was none of them, 
but a little nincheen; so the young children were brought out, and by 
chance the monkey came jumping in with the children. ‘O, that is the 
nincheen,’ quoth the pope ; ‘ apprehend him,’ which was done accordingly ; 
and the patriarch, finding out the folly, was ashamed, and sent away the 
priest with disgrace for a fool. But, however, poor Pug (to pacifie the angry 
gods) was deliver’d over to the secular power, who chastised him so severely 
that he dyed upon it. Now chronology would be enquired into, whether 
Ben Johnson’s zeal of the land, or countrey man of Banbury, who in a fanatick 
fury destroyed the gingerbread idols in Bartholomew Fair, for which he suf- 
fered persecution and was put into the stocks; or this American reformer, 
who threw down the Russian gingerbread (for if you saw their images you 
would take them for no better than guilded gingerbread); I say whether of 
these two is the proto-monkey martyr, and ought to have precedency in 
their canonization. But I leave the determination of this nicety to those 
who are professed criticks and well vers’d in controversie.” 


Drunkenness was not only a prevailing vice, but a fashionable one, 
among all classes in Russia. , 


“Their greatest expression of joy upon festivals is drinking, and the greater 
the day is the greater are their debauches. To see men, women, and popes 
reeling in the streets is counted no dishonour. After a very great entertain- 
ment or poctivat among the grand ladies, the lady of the feast sends her chief 
gentleman the next day with an ‘ how d’ye’ to her guests, to inquire of their 
health, and if they got well home, or slept well. The lady answers, ‘I thank 
thy lady for her good cheer, which made me so merry [pian-drunk], that 
indeed I know not how I got home! A fine commendation indeed for her 
ladiship.” 


* The title given to a priest in Russia. 
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Drunkenness was even enforced at the religious festivals. 


“In the carnaval before Quadragessima, or Lent, they give themselves 
over to all manner of debauchery and luxury, and in the last week they drink 
as if they were never to drink more. Some drink agua vite four times dis- 
tilled, until it fire in their mouths and kindle a flame not unlike that of docca 
di inferno, which issues out at their throat: if they have not milk given them 
to drink, they presently die. Much wiser in my judgment are our English 
bully-rocks, who love to keep fire at its due distance, no less than a pipe’s 
length off their noses. These drinking bouts are commonly attended with 
quarrels, fightings, and murthers. This custom the jovial poet look’d upon 
no less then barbarous : Inter potandum pugnare Thracum est, barbarum tollite 
morem, verecundumque rixis prohibete Bacchum. Some of these going home 
drunk, if not attended with a sober companion, fall asleep upon the snow 
(a sad cold bed) and there they are frozen to death. If any of their acquaint- 
ance chance to pass by, though they see them like to perish, yet will they 
not assist them, to avoid the trouble of examination if they should die in 
their hands ; for those of the Zemsky precaus will extort something ont of 
every bodies purse who comes to their office. “Tis a sad sight to see a 
dozen people brought upright in a sledge frozen to death: some have their 
arms eaten off by dogs, others their faces, and others have nothing left but 
bones. Two or three hundred have been brought after this manner in the 
time of Lent. By this you may see the sad consequence of drunkenness, the 
epidemick distemper not only of Russia but of England also.” 


It seems that the Cossacks outdid even the Russians in this 
accomplishment. 


“‘ Now we are in Chichass land, it will not be amiss to tell you what 
people they are, viz.: a kind of Tartars, a rude swarthy-look’d people ; their 
women are very unhandsome, gross, and grosly given to drinking, so that 
at an entertainment they will be drunk before meat comes on the table, and 
with eating recover themselves, and after dinner be drunk again, and then 
recover themselves by dancing, which they love so much that they count him 
a mean man who does not keep a fidler in his house. Their government is 
perfectly anarchical, for upon an insurrection they destroy’d all their nobility 
and gentry, and are now governed by collonels of their own chusing, with 
whom the meanest is hail fellow well met. Souldiers they call in their lan- 
guage ‘Cossacks,’ which makes some mistake, and think them to be a nation. 
These people are much devoted to witchcraft, and count it an extraordinary 
piece of learning practised by the chief women in the countrey. They are 
more hospitable to strangers than the Russians, and their countrey or land 
is better and warmer.” 


The Doctor ascribes the same vice to the Poles, of whom he 
speaks very contemptuously, perhaps in this merely adopting the 
prejudices of the Russian court. 


“‘ Notwithstanding all these improvements, they are a scurvy, nasty nation 
as ever I conversed with—proud and insolent, hugely self-conceited, alwaies 
extolling their own countrey above all others, vain and prodigal in their 
expences before company, gawdy in their apparel, rich in their horses and 
trappings, civil and hospitable to strangers, till they have seen all their pomp, 
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and have been drunk twice or thrice, and then like Welshmen they are willing 
to be rid of them. They are greater drinkers than the Russes, and so quarrel- 
some in their drink as few gentlemen are seen without some eminent scars, 
which they wear as badges ‘of honour gotten in the wars of Bacchus. 

“Their laws are the most barbarous of any people living, for homicide is 
satisfied by a pecuniary mulct, a crown (as I remember) for killing a peasant, 
and so higher according to the quality of the person.” 


But in another place, he says :— 


“The Poles are more honourable in keeping their articles and covenants 
than the Russians, who seldom keep faith with an enemy, if the breach 
thereof be but advantageous. Yet in private concerns the Russ fears an 
oath, because ’tis seldom administred, which makes it the more to be 
reverenced.” 


As a proof of the total absence of refinement among the Russians, 
Dr. Collins gives us the following account of their notions of 
music :-— 


“The Swedes call the Russes bears or wrse septentrionales. By the way, 
suffer me to tell you a story of Eliah when he was embassador in Holland. 
This man being treated with all dainties both of flesh and fish, said, he had 
rather have a piece of paultusse, or turbet, half-salted, which begets such an 
hogo as best suits a Russian pallat, but strong enough to destroy a whole 
guild of squeasy-stomached cockneys. The Hollanders, willing to gratifie his 
ears with the best musick in all Holland, both vocal and instrumental, asked 
him how he liked it, to which he replied, ‘ Very well, for the beggars use to 
beg in such tunes in Russia.’ What tunes they were I know not; but all 
the beggars here beg singing, as well prisoners as cripples, and a strenuous 
voice looseth nothing by its harsh notes, for the Russians love nothing soft 
or smooth but the women’s fat sides. But I come to their musick, least I 
should tyre you with tuning it. You must know they have musick schools, 
where children are brought up with great diligence and in much severity. 
Their notes are very strange, borrowed, I suppose, of the Greeks or Scla- 
vonians. Their gamut has small variety ; instead of fa, sol, la, they sing 
ga, ga, ge, warbling them out, as if they were indeed either gag’d or 
throttled. 

“Their cadences and closes are so unexpected, that they seem frighted 
into them, as our fidlers are when a constable comes in the midst of a lesson. 
Sometimes they will run hard upon a scent, as though they meant to imitate 
the Italian recitative musick. Finally, when they have brought up these 
children to a perfection, what with bases, tenors, contratenors, and trebles, 
you shall hear as good a consort as ever was sung at a cat’s vespers. They 
have but little instrumental musick, it being prohibited by the patriarch in 
opposition to the Romish Church. And it has also been thought state 
policy to forbid all musick or jollity among the commons, to. prevent 
effeminacy. They have bagpipes, and small fiddles with bellies like lutes, 
wherewith they play four or five notes. 

“As for their warlike musick, they have kettle drums whose dull sound 
does well agree with the Russian saturnine genius. And the trumpet, which 
I think has not been long used, for they can hardly blow it so well as a sow 
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gelder does his horn. In their hunting they use brass bugles, which altogether 
make an hideous noise. In short, if you would please a Russian with musick, 
get a consort of Billingsgate nightingales, which, joyn’d with a flight of 
screech owls, a nest of jackdaws, a pack of hungry wolves, seven hogs in a 
windy day, and as many cats with their corrivals, and let them sing Lacryme, 
and that will ravish a pair of Russian luggs better than all the musick in 
Italy, light ayres in France, marches in England, or the gigs of Scotland.” 


Perhaps nothing, indeed, could be taken as a greater proof of the 
barbarism of the Russians, than their treatment of their wives, and 
indeed all their ceremonies connected with matrimony. 


“The bridegroom has a whip in one boot, and a jewel or some money in 
the other. He bids the bride pull them off: if she happens upon the jewel, 
he counts her lucky, and bestows it upon her; but if she lights upon the 
boot with the whip in it, she is reckon’d amongst the unfortunate, and gets 
a bride-lash for her pains, which is but the earnest-penny of her future enter- 
tainment. The Russians’ discipline to their wives is very rigid and severe, 
more inhumane in times past than at present. Yet three or four years ago a 
merchant beat his wife as long as he was able, with a whip two inches about, 
and then caused to put on a smock dipt in brandy three or four times distilled, 
which he set on fire, and so the poor creature perished miserably in the flames. 
Certainly this person was a monster, not a man, born of a tygress, not a 
woman, and in no wise deserved the epithete of good or wise; for the heathens 
themselves condemn such unchristian villany— 

boric ayabdc Kai éxéppwr 
Thy abrod prréer kai Kyderat.—Viom. II, 

And yet what is more strange, none prosecuted her death ; for in this case 
they have no penal law for killing of a wife or slave, if it happen upon cor- 
rection. But it is a strange chastisement to kill, seeing the design hereof 
was never intended to end people but to mend them. Some of these bar- 
barians will tye up their wives by the hair of the head, and whip them stark 
naked. But this severity is not commonly used, unless it be for adultery or 
drunkenness, And I perceive it begins to be left off, or at least the parents 
endeavour to prevent it by their cautious contracting their daughters ; for in 
their joyntures they oblige their husbands to find them with clothes suitable 
to their quality, to feed them with good wholesom meat and drink, to use 
them kindly without whipping, striking, or kicking them, many more terms 
and tautologies they use, not unlike the common laws of England. Upon 
forfeiture they put this in execution, which is determin’d in one Court, but 
not without bribery, as all other suites are.” 


We will, however, leave Dr. Collins, and now turn to the next 
book on our list. When Peter was in England in 1698, he chose 
a number of workmen and others to carry back with him in order 
to assist in the great measures of improvement he contemplated, 
and among those was a Captain John Perry, who was recommended 
to him as a skilful surveyor and engineer. Perry was subsequently 
employed in most of the czar’s great undertakings—in building 
fortifications, making rivers navigable, and constructing docks and 
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naval stations, until, wearied with the treacheries and injustice of 
the administration under which he was employed, the jealousy of 
the Russian officers, and the impossibility of obtaining the regular 
payment of his salary, he made his escape from the country and 
returned to his native land. Captain Perry had better opportunities 
of observation than Dr. Collins; because, while the latter was 
detained with the court, he was continually sent from one part of 
the empire to the other, visiting often the most remote districts, 
and under circumstances which placed him in immediate intercourse 
with the population. Hence, the book he published after his return 
to England contained much geographical and local information 
which was then quite new. In fact, it was the most valuable work 
on Russia that had yet been published in England, and consequently 
appears to have been popular. With regard to the general condition 
of the people, Perry confirms in every essential point the account 
of them as they had been seen by Dr. Collins half a century before. 
The priests were as low and ignorant as ever :— 


“The ministers of their churches (which they call popes and proto-popes, 
or priests and arch-priests) never preach to the people, for that is a thing 
they have no skill in; only there are now some few of the chief men, which 
sometimes preach before the czar, and on great holidays in cathedral churches ; 
but the height of the learning which the common clergy can be said to be 
masters of, or indeed that is required of them to be qualified with when they 
are admitted into holy orders by the bishop, is this: That they can sing and 
read over distinctly the service of the church; that they stand in no evil 
reputation with their neighbours ; have a good clear voice, and can say over 
Hospidi Pomilio (that is, Lord have mercy upon us) as fast as ever they can 
utter it, 12 or 15 times in a breath, which is their manner in their churches, 
or elsewhere, when they are at prayers. Nor do they much regard from 
whence they take their priests ; for I have known men who have “been bred 
to handicraft trades, particularly a smith in a countrey village, that has been 
admitted into the priest’s office. There is no such thing as any college that 
ever I heard of, or school that was appointed for breeding up men to be 
qualified for that holy function in all the countrey : excepting at Kiow, 700 
miles from Mosco, which is in the Cossacks countrey on the borders of 
Poland, where the Russes seldom go for learning. Nor are their priests able 
to defend, or hold any tolerable argument for, their religion. And whenever 
you enter upon any points of divinity or morality with them, the chief things 
which they or the laity reason for, is the addressing to saints, the keeping of 
fasts, that is, the abstaining from flesh, which they must strictly do, at least 
half the days in the year: the doing some short penance for sins past, when 
enjoin’d ; and the asking forgiveness of the priest, which when he has cross’d 
them and pronoune’d their pardon, they go away as well satisfied as if they 
had never done any harm, though they have committed the most detestable 
crimes in the world: which as I have before observed occasions that per- 
fidiousness and ungenerousness of spirit that the Russes are generally known 
to practise towards all that have to deal with them, in prevaricating and 
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falsifying their word: which occasions a saying among the foreigners in that 
countrey, ‘That if you would know if a Russ be an honest man, you must 
look if he has hair grows on the palm of his hand; but if you find none 
there, don’t expect it.’ When they flatter and sooth, and profess with the 
highest oaths and asseverations the respect they have for you, which is their 
common way to lead you to a dependence on them (which too is their prac- 
tice with one another, as well as with strangers), you must be sure to be 
upon your guard, for then they have the greatest intention to betray you. 
And so far are the generality of the people from having any sense of shame 
for doing a base thing, that to be a sharper is a commendable quality : and 
they say, ‘That such a man understands the world, and no doubt will 
thrive: * but of an honest man they say, ‘Un cloup nemeit shiet, he is a 
blockhead, and does not know how to live.’ And so little regard have they 
for their word, and so void of any notion of honour in the true and genuine 
sense of it, that they have not so much as any word in their language that 
expresses it. 

“ Another reason that may be alledg’d for the Russes having the want of 
the sense of shame and scandal for any the most wicked thing, is, that after 
their being beat with the batoags or knout, tho’ done by the hands of a 
common hangman, there is no mark of infamy set upon them for it ; there is 
nothing more ordinary in Russia than to have them afterwards be again 
admitted into places of honour and trust; and if they have but money to 
bribe well for a new place, they never blush for the roguery they have com- 
mitted, but when mention is made of what they have suffered, with a religious 
and demure countenance they say, that it has been for their sins, and that 
God and the czar have been angry with them; although the czar knows 
nothing of their roguery.” 


The low state of honesty and morality among the Russians is con- 
tinually alluded to by the old writers, and must be no doubt ascribed 
partly at least to the corrupt state of religion. Their two great 
patron saints were St. Anthony and St. Nicholas,—the former 
arrived in Russia by sea, having, like some of the Irish samts, a 
millstone for his ship, on which he glided over the water :— 


There are 72 monasteries belonging to the district of the city of Novo- 
gorod, the chief of which is dedicated to the famous St. Anthony, of whom 
the Russes relate this story ; that he (being guided by the vision of an angel) 
came from the mouth of the river Tiber, on the coast of Italy, round thro’ 
the great ocean up the Baltick, and by way of the Lodiga Sea and river 
Volcoff, to the said city of Novogorod in four days, upon a mill-stone ; and 
by this miracle occasion’d the thorough conversion of the country to the 
christian religion, which happen’d about 600 years since. It was at the 
latter end of June when I came to this place, at which time I happen’d to 
see the effigies of the said saint carried about the city in a very pompous 
annual procession, in commemoration of the day of his arrival. : 

“ The said monastery is built on the side of the river Volcoff, a little way 
without the city, in the very place where he landed; and the mill-stone on 
which he arriv’d, is still to be seen plac’d up upon one edge, in the body of 
the church belonging to the said monastery. As also the body of St. Anthony 
is laid in the same church in a stone coffin, not far from the mill-stone ; and 
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the Russes affirm as an undeniable testimony of the truth of this miracle, 
that God has preserv’d his body from being yet perish’d, and which they 
ordinarily expose to the view of such persons who humbly come to pay their 
devotions to his tomb. It is not only at this place, but at many others, that 
they pretend to the like arguments and demonstrations for the confirmation 
of the truth of their religion; that many others of their saints, though they 
have been buried many hundred years, yet God doth not suffer their bodies 
to decay, as particularly the body of Sergee lies without perishing in the 
monastery of Troitski, 60 miles from Mosco. And amongst others, the 
place most fam’d for the miraculous preservation of those bodies of their 
saints, is in a monastery near Kiow, where there is a particular register kept 
of the merits of their saints, and the miracles of their lives, which are pre- 
serv'd with great care by their priests, and which turns to a very good 
account. For this place being held in such great veneration, there have 
been several instances of religious and well-believing persons that have 
estates to answer it, who leave it in their wills to have their bodies carried 
from Moscow to Kiow to be buried there. 

“Dr. Areskin, a most ingenious gentleman, who is chief physician to the 
ezar, and a member of the Royal Society in England, with whom the czar 
usually informs himself in the curiosities of nature, being in the year 1709 
with his majesty on that side the countrey, he went on purpose by the czar’s 
order to see the foresaid saints that are laid in the vault in a monastery near 
Kiow ; and in discourse I have heard him say, that the Russes in their pre- 
tences to these miracles, sufficiently out-do whatsoever is pretended by all 
the papists in Europe. 

** When I first went into the countrey, I did not much mind the afore- 
mentioned story of St. Anthony. But in the year 1710, being sent upon a 
survey upon that side of the countrey, in order to make a communication 
from the Wolga to Petersburgh, going down the river Volcoff into the Lodiga 
Sea, I sent a subdiack, or writer, that was appointed to go with me on that 
service, to the foresaid monastery near Novogorod, to desire Jeave that I, 
who was commissioned by the czar on a particular service relating to the 
making a communication through that part of the countrey by water, with 
an order to all governors, deputy-governors and officers whatsoever, to be 
assisting to me, might have the favour of coming and seeing the said miracle 
of St. Anthony and the millstone. I was accordingly admitted into the 
monastery, and there was without any difficulty shew’d me the body of a 
person which, as I remember, they told me had ordered the said monastery 
to be built ; and of another saint, of whom they unveil’d to me the face and 
hands, which were something dry and wither’d, but look’d fresh. I saw 
also the millstone which they shew’d me, and believe no cork will swim like 
it. But whether the monks which shew’d me thus far, thought my faith not 
strong enough, or whether it was necessary that the sight of the body of St. 
Anthony himself should be regarded with a little more ceremony, or be 
beheld with purer eyes than mine, I cannot tell; for their monks or priests 
making me wait a longer time than I thought was necessary, and the arkerea 
(or chief of their order) being very tedious, without whom they told me they 
could not shew me St. Anthony, and it being then in the morning, and he, 
it seem’d, not readily disposed to come out of his lodgings; I thought I had 
seen enough already, and therefore with decency took my leave till another 
time, when he should be more at leisure. 
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“TJ had at that time one Captain Alexander Gordon along with me as an 
assistant, who was of the Romish faith, and who formerly had been appointed 
my interpreter at Camishinka, at my first coming into the countrey. I knew 
him to be a little superstitious and warm sometimes in his temper about his 
religion, and jesting a little freely with him upon this occasion, he grew 
angry with the priests and monks, for turning us away without letting us see 
St. Anthony ; and making some excuse, he went back again into the monas- 
tery, and when he returned to me, who was waiting for him at the water 
side, and knew not where he was, he told me he had been and chid the 
monks, as having been guilty of a great sin in not shewing us the body of 
St. Anthony; for that he told them, he had meditated on a short prayer on 
purpose to have offered to him, but they had frustrated his devotion.” 


The priests, as might be expected, did everything they could to 
oppose and counteract Peter’s plans of reform; they cried them 
down in their intercourse with the people, and encouraged every 
attempt at conspiracy or insurrection. On the other hand, Peter 
did what he could to diminish their number, which was very great, 
and their power, and he certainly left them in a position of less 
political importance than that which they held before his reign, 
He could not, however, carry out his design of introducing a better 
system of education, and foreign learning, which made little advance 
during his time. He altered the forms of society rather than the 
spirit; and even that he could only do by the employment of the 
most despotic means. It was Peter who first broke through the 
barrier which, as in many of the Asiatic courts, intervened between 
the monarch and his people. 


“In the time of the former czars of Muscovy, no common person or 
stranger was to come near their persons : it was to detract from the lustre of 
their greatness ; they were not to be seen by vulgar eyes; but when the 
czar, or next princes of the blood, rode through the streets of the city, officers 
were appointed to go before to make the common people get out of the way, 
or to fall down with their faces to the earth. The old boyars did this on 
purpose, or at least it is certain that it had this effect, that they kept thereby 
the government of things intirely in their own hands, and ruled the former 
czars by whatsoever superstitious and biggotted schemes and notions they 
had a mind to; establishing this for a rule, That as it was not proper for 
sinful men to apply themselves directly to God, but to approach him by the 
way of his saints, so also it was presumption on earth to think of coming 
any way to the czar, but by addressing his boyars. Which maxim (not- 
withstanding all the steps the present czar has taken) is still in some measure 
kept up in that countrey: for since my time, there has been an order made, 
and publication given of it, that in case of any grievance whatsoever, no 
man shall presume to apply himself, or deliver any petition, directly to the 
ezar himself, but that they shall first apply themselves by petition to the 
proper boyar or oflicer in the precause (or court), before whom such com- 
plaint is cognizable: that every person shall be at liberty to give in two 
several petitions, and that if thereupon no redress be given to the petitioner, 
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they may, if they think fit, then petition the czar himself; but ’tis under 
this severe penalty, that whosoever, upon examination before the czar, shall 
be found to be in the wrong, either the boyar or petitioner, shall suffer 
death; which order has carried such a terror with it, that since the making 
of it, I never heard of any one person, even in cases of the most notorious 
injustice, that ever dared to attempt to petition the czar, but have thought 
it better to sit down content; well knowing, that whoever goes about to 
struggle with any superior power, is sure to suffer by it; there being no 
juries in that countrey, nor counsel admitted to plead as in England, but the 
will of the judge, pretending to take some statute for his guide, decides the 
law as he pleases.” 


The czar compelled an entire change in the costume of his sub- 
jects. He began with their beards, which used to be of an incon- 
venient length. 


“Tt had been the manner of the Russes, like the patriarchs of old, to wear 
long beards hanging down upon their bosoms, which they comb’d out with 
pride, and kept smooth and fine, without one hair to be diminished; they 
wore even the upper-lip of that length, that if they drank at any time, their 
beard dipp’d into the cup, so that they were obliged to wipe it when they 
had done, although they wore the hair of their head cut short at the same 
time; it being the custom only for the popes or priests, to wear the hair of 
their heads hanging down upon their backs for distinction sake. The Czar 
therefore to reform this foolish custom, and to make them look like other 
Europeans, ordered a tax to be laid, on all gentlemen, merchants, and others 
of his subjects (excepting the priests and common peasants, or slaves) that 
they should each of them pay 100 roubles per annum, for the wearing of 
their beards, and that even the common people should pay a copeck at the 
entrance of the gates of any of the towns or cities of Russia, where a person 
should be deputed at the gate to receive it as often as they had occasion to 
pass. This was looked upon to be little less than a sin in the ezar, a breach 
of their religion, and held to be a great grievance for some time, as more 
particularly by being brought in by the strangers. But the women liking 
their husbands and sweet-hearts the better, they are now for the most part 
pretty well reconciled to this practice.” 


He next proceeded to their dress. 


“ As to their cloaths, the general habit which the Russes used to wear, 
was a long vestment hanging down to the middle of the small of their legs, 
and was gathered and laid in pleats upon their hips, little differing from the 
habit of women’s petticoats. 

“The czar therefore resolving to have this habit changed, first gave orders, 
that all his boyars and people whatsoever, that came near his court, and that 
were in his pay, should, upon penalty of falling under his displeasure, accord- 
ing to their several abilities, equip themselves with handsome cloaths made 
after the English fashion, and to appear with gold and silver trimming, those 
that could afford it. And next he commanded, that a pattern of cloaths of 
the English fashion should be hung up at all the gates of the city of Mosco, 
and that publication should be made, that all persons (excepting the common 
peasants who brought goods and provisions into the city) should make their 
cloaths according to the said patterns ; and that whosoever should disobey 
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the said orders, and should be found passing any of the gates of the city in 
their long habits, should either pay 2 grevens (which is 20 pence) or be 
obliged to kneel down at the gates of the city, and to have their coats cut 
off just even with the ground, so much as it was longer than to touch the 
ground when they kneeled down, of which there were many hundreds of 
coats that were cut accordingly ; and being done with a good humour, it 
occasioned mirth among the people, and soon broke the custom of their 
wearing long coats, especially in places near Mosco, and those other towns 
wherever the czar came. 

“The women also, but more particularly the ladies about court, were 
ordered to reform the fashion of their cloaths too, according to the English 
manner, and that which so much the more and sooner reconciled them to it, 
was this: It had been always the custom of Russia, at all entertainments, 
for the women not to be admitted into the sight or conversation with men ; 
the very houses of all men of any quality or fashion, were built with an 
entrance for the women a-part, and they used to be kept up separate in an 
apartment by themselves ; only it was sometimes the custom for the master 
of the house, upon the arrival of any guest whom he had a mind to honour, 
to bring out his wife the back way from her apartment, attended with the 
company of her maids, to be saluted, and to present a dram of brandy round 
to the whole company ; which being done, they used to retire back to their 
own apartment, and were to be seen no more. But the czar being not only 
willing to introduce the English habits, but to make them more particularly 
pleasing to the Russ ladies, made an order, that from thenceforward, at all 
weddings, and at other publick entertainments, the women as well as the 
men should be invited, but in an English fashioned dress; and that they 
should be entertained in the same room with the men, like as he had seen in 
foreign countries; and that the evenings should be concluded with musick 
and dancing, at which he himself often used to be present with most of the 
nobility and ladies about court, And there was no wedding of any distinc- 
tion, especially amongst the foreigners, but the Czar had notice of it, and he 
himself would honour it with his presence, and very often gave a present to 
the bride, suitable to the extraordinary expence that such entertainments cost 
them, especially when married to the officers that were newly come into the 
countrey. At these entertainments, the Russ ladies soon reconciled them- 
selves to the English dress, which they found rendred them more agreeable.” 


Peter also introduced new regulations in the relations between 
man and wife, chiefly designed for the protection of the latter, 
which appears not to have met with much opposition. But he did 
not cure his subjects of the vice of drunkenness, and the misery of 
the population of Russia under the czar Peter was very great. 
With regard to their inveterate habit of drinking, Captain Perry 
says :— 

T shall conclude this part of my discourse, with this observation of the 
Russ way of life; that notwithstanding their pretended purity in keeping 
their fasts, and abstaining from flesh, there is nothing more common than to 


have both the people and the priest too, go to church on a holiday in the 
morning, and get drunk in the afternoon long before night; especially the 
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greater the holiday, the more it is excusable, and the custom, to be drunk. 
It is very ordinary at such times, if you ride through Mosco in the evening 
on a great holiday, to see the priests, as well as other men, lie drunk about 
the streets, and if any one comes to speak to them and help them up when 
they are down, they say, ‘ Wollatway Bachca Profnick ya Pean, What you 
will, father, it is holiday, and I am drunk ;’ it being the common way of 
Russia to accost any man with the appellation of father that does one a 
kindness. And so far it is from being accounted any scandal to be drunk, 
that the very women, not only the meaner sort, but even women of distinc- 
tion and fashion, will make no scruple to own, that they have been very 
drunk ; and in publick company will thank them for the civility and kind- 
ness, as they call it, of making them drunk, when they have been entertained 
at any place, the next time they meet them. And indeed, when I first went 
into the countrey, and for some years after, it was the common way, not 
only at all great entertainments where the court was invited and present, but 
even among private friends, to make their visitants drunk before they parted, 
or it was not accounted that they had been made welcome; and it was the 
way to press and force them to it, even to that degree that it was usual to 
lock up the gates and doors, and to set a guard that no man should go away 
before he had his load, or it was otherwise thought niggardly, and that their 
friends had not been heartily entertain’d, and which custom extended even 
amongst the foreigners as well as the Russes. But in the year 1705, upon 
the coming of the Honourable Mr. Whitworth, her late Majesty’s envoy 
extraordinary into the countrey, he made such effectual representations 
against his not having his own liberty at his first audience with the prime 
minister, and gave himself such an example at all the noble and agreeable 
entertainments which he frequently made, that it thereupon gave occasion of 
breaking the neck of this most destructive custom, and for some years past 
there has been no force used at any publick entertainments any more, but 
every man has freedom to drink what is agreeable to his own inclinations ; 
and the like liberty is now generally become the fashion in all private conver- 
sation amongst the best sort of gentlemen who have regard to their own 
health, and to reason. But it is still the prevailing custom among the gene- 
rality of the common people, who hold as it were religious, and that they 
shew a respect for the saints, to be drunk upon their holydays, of which they 
have a great many in the year. What obscenities, murthers, and wickedness 
attend this custom for want of being better taught by the priests, who even 
join with them in the example, for I am sure I have a thousand times seen 
them so drunk that they could not stand, I will leave the reader to judge; 
ana there is nothing more common in the time of the Russ Carnavals, and 
the next morning after great holydays, than to hear of murders that have 
been committed, and to see people lie stript and dead in the streets of 
Mosco, it being very rare but that the Russes kill those whom they rob, 
barbarously saying that the dead tell no tales.” 


To the gentleman mentioned in the last extract, Mr. Whitworth, 
we owe the third book on our list. Charles Whitworth, the disciple 
of Stepney, was a distinguished diplomatist of the reign of Queen 
Anne, and was often employed in negotiations with the continental 
sovereigus. He was sent on two occasions, in 1704 and 1710, as 
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ambassador extraordinary to the Court of Russia; and on the 
latter occasion the subject of his mission was a remarkable one. 
Peter’s minister in London, Matueoff, had been arrested in the 
public street by two bailiffs, at the suit of some tradesmen to whom 
he was in debt. Peter the Great was totally unacquainted with 
the forms and privileges of constitutional government, and he wrote 
to the English queen, demanding immediate and severe punishment 
of the offenders; with threats of wreaking his vengeance on all 
English merchants and subjects established in his dominions. The 
dispute was a difficult one to arrange, and it required great skill 
and diplomatic management, but the czar allowed himself at last to 
be convinced; and for his service on this and other occasions, the 
ambassador was in 1721, raised to the peerage, as Charles Lord 
Whitworth, of Galway, in Ireland. While in Russia, or after his 
return, Whitworth had drawn up a sketch of the state of that country, 
which remained in manuscript until a copy fell into the hands of 
Horace Walpole, who printed an edition of it at his private press, 
in the year 1758. This account of Russia is brief, but it is drawn 
up with great skill, and is, as far as it goes, a perfect sketch, though 
it furnishes little that can be given in the shape of extracts. It is an 
excellent general view, with not much of detail. Whitworth con- 
firms all that had been said by Captain Perry, or by his predecessor, 
Dr. Collins, on the ignorance and superstition, and corruption of 
the priesthood, and of the barbarism of the Russian people. Of the 
former he tells us,— 


“Their religion is the Eastern or Greek Church, still more corrupted by 
ignorance and superstition. They think to satisfy the second commandment 
by allowing no carved images, but their churches are filled with miserable 
paintings without shade or perspective ; and yet some of those dawbings, as 
well as the finer strokes of the Italian pencils, are said to be the work of 
angels, particularly a celebrated piece of the Virgin Mary with three hands, 
which is preserved in the monastery of Jerusalem, about thirty miles from 
Mosco. The respect paid to these pictures is the grossest kind of idolatry, 
and makes up a principal part of their devotion: to these they bow and cross 
themselves. Every child has its own patron saint allotted him at baptism, 
and every room its guardian picture in a corner, the Russian place of honour, 
to which strangers pay their reverence coming in before they begin their 
business or take any notice of the company. These representations are all 
called by the general name of Bog, or God. The rest of their worship is, in 
observing the fasts, which are four in the year, besides Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and very severe ; in frequenting the church, if uigh at hand, once 
a day; in lighting up wax candles to their saints, and often. repeating the 
Gospodi Pohmeli, or ‘ Lord have mercy upon me,’ without any farther atten- 
tion. Since the war and frequent voyages of their young gentry, they begin 
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to be less strict in their fasts. The czar himself eats flesh on all of them in 
private houses, but refrains from giving any scandal in publick.” 


Of Peter himself, he gives us the following account,— 


“The present czar is in his thirty-eighth year, a handsome prince, of a 
strong constitution, but of late much broke by irregular living and other 
fatigues. He was very subject to convulsions, said to be the effects of poison 
from his sister Sophia in his youth, which made him shy of being seen, but 
of late they are much mended. He is extremely curious and diligent, and 
has farther improved his empire in ten years than any other ever was in ten 
times that space, and, which is more surprising, without any education, 
without any foreign help, contrary to the intention of his people, clergy, and 
chief ministers, but merely by the strength of his own genius, observation, 
and example. He has gradually past through all the employments of the 
army, from a drummer to lieutenant-general ; of the fleet, from a common 
seaman to rear admiral ; and in his ship-yards, from an ordinary carpenter 
to master builder. Farther particulars, though agreeable, would be too long 
for this place. He is good-natured, but very passionate, though by degrees 
he has learnt to constrain himself, except the heat of wine is added to his 
natural temper. He is certainly ambitious, though very modest in appear- 
ance ; suspicious of other people, not over scrupulous in his engagements or 
gratitude, violent in the first heat, irresolute on longer deliberation, not 
rapacious, but near in his temper and expence to extremity ; he loves his 
soldiers, understands navagation, ship-building, fortification, and fire-work- 
ing. He speaks High-Dutch pretty readily, which is now growing the court 
language. He is very particular in his way of living: when at Mosco he 
never lodges in the palace, but in a little wooden house built for him in the 
suburbs as colonel of his guards. He has neither court, equipage, or other 
distinction from a private officer, except when he appears on publick 
solemnities.” 


And the following is Whitworth’s character of Peter’s favourite 
minister, Prince Menzikoff, a name which has its representative in 
the great political events of the present day.— 


“ His favorite, Alexander Menzikoff, is born of very mean parents; was 
accidentally met by the czar in the streets when a boy, and for some unlucky 
answers preferred to serve one of his gentlemen, from which step he is grown 
by degrees the most powerful subject in Europe. His diligence and dispatch 
have been his chief recommendation ; and some have thought their intimacy 
rather resembled love than friendship, they having frequent jars and constant 
reconcilements, though some such accident may once prove fatal, as has 
already been very near. His parts are not extraordinary, his education low, 
for the czar would never let him learn to read or write, and his advancement 
too quick to give him time for observation or experience. Under the czar’s 
name he uses an absolute power in all affairs, makes every interest give way 
to his private passions, in which he often contradicts the czar’s orders, and, 
if it comes to be contested, generally carries the point from his master. He 
is not beloved by the common people, and much less by the old nobility and 
chief officers, who have a strong cabal against him, headed by the high 
admiral Apraxin, He was made prince of the empire in 1706, duke of 
Ingria in 1707, and felt marshal in 1709. He is a violent enemy to felt 
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marshal Sheremetoff, and has often brought him to the brink of ruin. He 
has formed a court, after the fashion of the little German princes, of cham- 
berlains, marshals, secretaries, &c., most foreigners.” 


There had now arisen in England a certain degree of eagerness 
for information relating to Russia, which gave rise to the publication 
of the two volumes forming the work whose title stands last on the 
list at the head of this article. It is, in plain terms, a book for the 
occasion. The publisher seems to have imagined that the call for 
such a work was sufficient to authorize two volumes, and it is, in 
every sense of the word, a bookseller’s book. The first volume 
consists of the translation of the German work on Russia; the 
second contains a number of separate pieces relating to Russia, 
including some official or semi-official papers, and some extracts 
from travellers who had passed rapidly through the Russian do- 
minions, on their way to Asia. The first volume is that with which 
we are more particularly concerned. We believe there is some 
doubt whether the title of ‘‘a foreign minister” be not a mere mom 
de guerre, assumed to conceal the real author of the work translated 
from the German; it is a simple journal, without any arrangement, 
but it contains many interesting notices, confirmatory of the ac- 
counts of the writers we have previously quoted. Thus, the writer 
tells us, on his arrival at Petersburgh,— 


“T was hardly arrived in this new residence when admiral Apraxin gave 
a magnificent entertainment to the whole court, and by his czarish majesty’s 
order caused me also to be invited. This was the day on which I entered 
upon my apprenticeship, and paid pretty dear for my first instructions. 
Being come to the door of the hall, I acquainted the commanding officer who 
I was ; but, instead of being admitted, I had foul language returned to me, 
and they kept me out by putting their halbards across the door. I alledged 
the abovesaid invitation and my character, but this had so little effect that 
with the greatest rudeness they turned me down stairs. I forthwith applyed 
to a friend, who acquainted the court with the rude usage I had met with; 
soon after which the said officer came to me to conduct me in, begging my 
excuse for what had passed. On this occasion a certain minister gave me 
the following lesson, that, seeing the Russians knew nothing as yet from 
whence I came, I ran a great hazard of exposing myself to the like treatment 
for the future, unless I changed my plain though clean dress, and appeared 
all trimmed over with gold and silver, and with a couple of footmen walking 
before me, and bawling out, ‘Clear the way.’ I had no time to conn over 
this important lesson, and to reflect on that rude method of teaching people, 
for I was soon made sensible that I had a great many things more to learn. 
After having gulped down at dinner a dozen of bumpers of Hungary wine, I 
received from the hands of the vice-czar, Romadonoffsky (who is since dead) 
a full quart of brandy, and being forced to empty it in two draughts, I soon 
lost my senses, though I had, the comfort to observe that the rest of the 
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guests lying already asleep ou the floor were in no condition to make re- 
flexions on my little skill in drinking.” 


Thus the example set by Whitworth seems soon to have been for- 
gotten. A page or two afterwards, this writer gives us the following 
account of the celebration of Easter,— 


“The festival of Easter was celebrated with particular pomp, when large 
amends were made for the severe and pinching abstinence to which the 
Russians are kept during the preceding Lent. ‘Their mirth, or rather mad- 
ness, in those days is inexpressible, it being their opinion that he who has not 
been drunk at least a dozen times, has shewn but little of Easter devotion. 
Their singers in churches are as extravagant as any of them, and it was no 
little surprize to me to see two parties of them, who fell out among them- 
selves at a publick house, come to blows, and beat each other with great poles 
so furiously, that several of them were carry’d off for dead. The most 
remarkable ceremony in the said holidays is, that the Russians of both sexes 
present each other with painted eggs, giving the kiss of peace, the one say- 
ing, ‘ Christos woskres, Christ is risen,’ and the other answering, ‘ Waistino 
woskres, verily he is risen;’ whereupon they exchange their eggs, and so part. 
For this reason many persons, particularly foreigners, who delight in that 
way of kissing the women, are seen rambling up and down with their eggs 
the whole day long. The clergy put a spiritual interpretation upon this 
custom, as if done in remembrance of Christ’s resurrection, which, they say, 

* is like chickens coming forth out of eggs.” 


On another occasion, in the July of 1714, he tells us,— 


“The Princess Natalia, the czar’s own sister, gave a noble entertainment 
at Petersbourg, which was an opportunity for me to observe the Russian 
customs in feasting. Before they sit down to eat, the master and mistress of 
the house, even the czar and czarina, as well as the chief nobility, present to 
their guests with their own hands a small cup of brandy on a plate, and 
among particular friends the mistress salutes her guests with a kiss. After 
sitting down, the first course is served up, consisting of cold meat, hams, 
sausages, jelly-broth, and divers sorts of meat dressed with oil of olives, 
onions, and garlick, which is left on the table above an hour; then come the 
soups, roast meat, and other hot victuals, which make up the second course, 
and last of all the dessert. The healths are begun at the beginning of the 
meal, in large cups and glasses in the form of bells. At the entertainments 
of people of distinction, no other wine is to be seen but that of Hungary, the 
Russians affecting a particular profuseness that way, to shew their magnifi- 
cence. All the beauties of Petersbourg appeared at this entertainment, they 
were already at that time in the French dress, but it seemed to sit very 
uneasy upon them, particularly the hoop-petticoats, and their black teeth 
were a sufficient proof that they had not yet weaned themselves from that 
notion so fast riveted in the minds of the old Russians, that white teeth only 
became blackmoors and monkeys. However, the like prepossessions have 
since been so far removed, that a stranger, who comes into a polite assembly 
at Petersbourg, will hardly believe he is in Russia, but rather, as long as he 
enters into no discourse, think himself in the midst of London or Paris.” 


The following description of the feasting, preparatory to a naval 
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expedition, in the month of June, 1715, is peculiarly characteristic, 
both of the people and of their ruler :— 


“On the 9th the czar went to Cronslot, whither we followed him in a galley, 
in which open vessel we lay at anchor two days and three nights, by reason 
of a storm, without fire, beds, or provisions: being at last arrived at Cronslot, 
we were invited to the czar’s pleasure-house, Peterhoff, situate on the 
coast of Ingria, where we arrived with a good wind, and were entertained 
there as usual: for at dinner we were so plied with Tockay wine, though his 
czarish majesty himself forbore drinking too much, that at our breaking up, 
we were hardly able to stand, nevertheless we were obliged to empty each a 
bowl holding a full quart, which we received from the czarina’s own hand, 
whereupon we quite lost our senses, and were in that pickle carried otf to 
sleep, some in the garden, others in the wood, and the rest here and there on 
the ground. At four in the afternoon we were waked, and brought again to 
the pleasure-house, where the czar gave to each of us an hatchet, with orders 
to follow him. He lead us into a wood of young trees, where he inarked a 
walk of about an hundred paces in length to the sea shore, to be cut out 
among the trees. He fell to work foremost, and though we (being seven in 
number besides his majesty) found so unusual a drudgery very hard for people 
who had not half recovered their senses, yet we followed couragiously, cut- 
ting down after him, so that in three hours we got through, by which time 
the fumes of wine were pretty well evaporated, nor did we receive any harm, 
except a certain minister, who hacked at the trees with such fury, that, by 
the fall of one, he was hit, and somewhat bruised. The czar having thanked 
us for our pains by word of mouth, the actual reward followed at supper, 
when we received such another dose of liquor, as sent us senseless to bed : 
but having scarcely slept an hour and half, a certain favourite of the czar’s 
was sent about midnight to rouse us, and carry us, willing or unwilling, to 
the Prince of Circassia, who was already a-bed with his consort, where we 
were again by their bedside pestered with wine and brandy till four in the 
morning, that next day none of us remembered how he got home. About 
eight we were invited to court to breakfast, but instead of coffee and tea, as 
we expected, we were welcomed with large cups of brandy, after which we 
were sent to take the air on a high hill near the palace, at the foot of which 
we found a boor attending with eight poor tits without saddles or stirups, 
which altogether were not worth four crown pieces. Thus comically equipped 
we passed the review before their czarish majesties, who leaned out at the 
window : a certain Russian of distinction led the vanguard, and by the help 
of switches and sticks, we made our jades mount up hill as well as we could : 
after having taken a turn for an hour in the wood, and refreshed ourselves 
with hearty draughts of water, we had the fourth drinking-bout at dinner, 
and a brisk gale presenting, that was like to toss us well about, we were 
brought on board the czar’s Torrenschute: the czarina and her ladies took 
the cabin; but the czar stayed with us in the open air, positively assuring 
us, notwithstanding the violent contrary wind, that we should be in Cronslot 
in four hours time. After we had continued tacking about near two hours, 
a dreadful storm arose, so that the czar began to lay aside jesting, and to put 
his hands to the rudder, showing in that imminent danger, besides his great 
skill in working a ship, an uncommon strength of body and undauntedness 
of mind. The ezarina was laid on high benches in the cabin, which was full 
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of water, the waves beating over the vessel, and violent rains falling, in which 
dangerous condition she showed a great deal of resolution; every one of us 
grew sober through the thoughts of approaching death, which made us think 
on heaven, and prepare for all events, having no other comfort left on earth, 
but that of dying in so noble company. The four boyers, in which were the 
ezar’s retinue and our servants, were dispersed and driven ashore, and our 
vessel, which was strong built, and provided with good sailors, was at last, 
after being tossed about seven hours, driven into the port of Cronslot, where 
the czar left us with these words: ‘Good night to ye gentlemen ;’ this was 
carrying the jest too far. Next morning he was seized with an ague. We 
on our part being thoroughly soaked, as having for so many hours sate in 
water up to the middle, made haste to get ashore on the island; but not 
being able to get either clothes or beds, our own baggage being gone another 
way, we made a fire, stript stark naked, and wrapt our bodies up again in 
the coarse covers of sleds, which we had from the peasants; in which condi- 
tion we passed the night, moralizing and making grave reflexions on the 
miseries and follies of humane life. On the 16th of July the czar put to sea 
with his fleet, which we had not the good fortune to see, being all of us ill of 
agues, and other indispositions ; however, in August we followed his majesty 
by land to Reval, where we found him and the British fleet commanded by 
Admiral Norris.” 


We cannot leave the subject of drinking, without giving our 
minister’s account of the manner in which the common drinks were 
prepared and sold. He tells us that :— 


“ During the height of the summer, viz. in July and half of August, the 
heats of Petersbourg were almost intolerable, by which the corn, and other 
fruits of the earth, were so suddenly ripened, that from sowing to reaping 
there was but an interval of six weeks, when the air was so hot, that even 
the nights were not cool, the sun disappearing but a few hours from the 
horizon. However, frequent rains falling immediately after, the corn was 
gathered in wet, and dried in the stoves. During the great heats one is 
hard put to it for drink, considering the beer which is brewed for publick 
sale in the czar’s brew-houses is so strong, that it does not quench one’s 
thirst, besides that no outlandish person can resolve to send for it to the 
public tap-houses, where it is enough to see but once their manner of selling 
it, to be put out of conceit for ever with all Russian beer. The liquor stands 
there in an open tub or cooler, to which the common people croud, taking it 
out with a wooden vessel, and drinking it, holding their mouths over the 
tub, that nothing may be spilled, so that if by chance any of it misses their 
mouths, it runs down their beards (which the day-labourers, and other com- 
mon people, are connived at still to wear for want of barbers) and falls again 
into the tub. If such a customer happens to have no money, he leaves his 
old fur coat, a shirt, a pair of stockings, or some other part of his wearing 
apparel, to pawn, till the evening, when he receives his hire; mean time 
those filthy pledges hang on the brim, round the tub, nor is a great matter 
whether they are pushed in by the throng of the people, and swim there for 
some time. The czar has English and Dutch brewers for his household, 
who make good beer of divers sorts after the way of their countries, and not 
with red-hot stones or iron bullets, as all the rest is made at Petersbourg.” 


Such was Russia a hundred and fifty years ago. Its court, and 
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the nobility and higher classes of the subjects, have made great 
advances in civilization since that time. Literature and science 
are cultivated, commerce is extended, and the official administration 
of the country is placed on a new footing; but in other respects 
Russia has not advanced in civilization. Her government is as 
despotic as ever; and, with the exception of the higher classes, and the 
chief cities, her people appear to be as barbarous. We are not aware 
that there is any great improvement in the character of the priest- 
hood ; and recent events appear to show that even with her sovereign 
and his ministers, honesty and good faith are as little regarded as 
in the times which preceded the age of Peter the Great. We 
really know little of the internal condition of this great empire ; 
but what we know leads us to believe that its civilization will only 
be advanced by some great internal revolution, or outward calamity, 
which may perhaps be nearer at hand than we suppose. At all 
events, these curious relations of the state of Russia at the time 
when she was undergoing one revolution, slight and imperfect as it 
may have been, cannot be read without a considerable degree of 
interest. Russia, no doubt, owes much to Peter the Great, but 
she owes more to modern events, which have turned to her advan- 
tage, not by the foresight, or by the talents or power of her governors. 
Napoleon served Russia in the same way as Charles XII; her 
political position in Europe at the present moment is the result of 
external accidents; and it is for this and other reasons very diffi- 
cult to predict her future. 


Art. VI.—elanvd the Antiquary. 


Part I of the Lives of those eminent Antiquaries, John Leland, Thomas 
Hearne, and Anthony a Wood ; containing the Life of John Leland, 
Antiquary, in the Reign of King Henry VIII, to which is added :— 
1. The Ancient Treatise of Leland’s New Year's Gyfte to King Henry. 
with the Commentaries of J. Bale, first printed in the year M.D.XLIX ; 
also, 2, a Summary Account of the said J. Bale, sometime Bishop of Ossory 
in Ireland. Oxford: Printed at the Clarendon Press, for J. and J. 
Fletcher, in the Turl, and Joseph Pote, at Eton College, M.D.cCO.LXXII. 
[2 vols. 8vo.] 

KYKNEIONAZMA. Cygnea Cantio. AVTORE IOANNE LELANDO, 

ANTIQUARIO. 

(SRANMER and Leland should stand in the fane of history side 
by side on fellow pedestals, as they were two great minds 

needed and fitted for the crisis of the Reformation ; and both rode 
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in the whirlwind, and one with greater and the other with less 
might directed the storm which overthrew the church as it stood 
on Romish grounds, with its monasteries and their learning ; for 
though it was the lot of Leland to work out less good in behalf of 
learning, than Cranmer won for the church, and therefore he must 
be placed on Cranmer’s left hand, yet while Cranmer’s wisdom kept 
the church in her Catholic form, Leland’s zeal rescued many 
treasures of the monastic learning from the hand of the spoiler. 

Leland was the father of English antiquaries, a body of men who, 
since his time, have worked on in their humanizing pursuit, often 
under the sneer of satire, and the laughter of worldliness, till they 
can at last come to the wittenagemot of the learned of the nation, 
with a science worthy of fellowship with the proudest branches of 
our knowledge. 

Although, when Henry assumed the headship of the church after 
his quarrel with the Pope, he was more likely to correct her in 
anger than in judgment; yet it seems to have been a happiness 
to the nation, that he had been bred a scholar; so that by his 
choice of the learned Cranmer and Leland, as wise workmen in the 
Reformation, the Catholic form of the church and much of her 
learning was preserved for posterity. 

John Leland, or Laylande, was born at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, in London, and most likely, as his biography 
says, in the parish of St. Michael le Querne, in the month of 
September, of one of the later years of the reign of Henry VII. 

Leland lost his father and mother in his infancy, and was taken 
under the care of a kinsman, Mr. Thomas Myles, who placed him 
at St. Paul’s School, under the grammarian Lillye; and at length 
sent him to Christ’s College, Cambridge, whence he afterwards 
migrated to All Souls College, Oxford. 

It is said that on the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, many of the Greeks left their 
fatherland and withdrew to Italy, whither they carried to the 
learned of the land the welcome treasures of their language, and 
the works of their great forefathers. The tide of Greek learning is 
believed to have set towards England in the time of Leland; and 
he, with other Englishmen, went as far as France to meet it in the 
University of Paris: while a few scholars, among whom was Grocyn, 
the first teacher of Greek at Oxford, where Cardinal Wolsey 
founded a professorship of Greek, went still nearer to the spring head 
of the new learning, to Italy. Grocyn is said to have studied Greek 
at Florence, under Demetrius Chalcondyla; but how he could have 
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brought home from the tongue of a Greek, the pronunciation of 
the language, which we now hold in our schools and universities, we 
cannot understand. 

Burnet, in his History of the Reformation, says that in the time 
of Henry VIII, there was a settlement of the controversy on the 
pronunciation of the Greek tongue. Cheeke, the Greek reader of 
Cambridge, opposed himself to the pronunciation of it like English, 
rather than like the Greek of Grecians; and Gardiner, who was 
chancellor, displaced him from his chair. Cheeke, however, with 
Sir Thomas Smith, Secretary of State, and others on his side, wrote 
abook in behalf of his Grecian Greek ; and Burnet says that their 
reasoning settled the dispute, and the true way of pronouncing the 
Greek took place! Did it? What has become of it? If the true way 
has taken place in England, there is a wrong one in Greece, so that we 
may claim it is true, a kind of circumstantial evidence that we had 
our pronunciation from Greece, inasmuch as, since it is not found 
there, we may believe it is gone somewhere else. 

We suppose that Latin has hardly ever been silent in England 
since the time of Cesar. It was spoken by the Romans and 
Romanized Britons, and we need not believe that the language and 
learning of the Romans left Britain with the last of their legions ; 
since Leland affirms, that before Oxford was built, there were in the 
neighbourhood of it two schools for Latin and Greek learning, and 
that they were called Grecolada and Latinolada ; words which bear 
a Welsh form, as the olada may be aelodau, members or fellows as of 
a college : and we are told by Geoffery of Monmouth and others, 
that the Britons had schools at Winchester, Chester, Caerleon, and 
Bangor ; and it is as well known that Pelagius or Morgan was a 
Briton, as that he was a powerful writer in the Latin tongue in the 
fifth century. 

The language and learning of the Romans could hardly have been 
given up by the Britons, when Latin was brought to the Saxons by 
Augustine, as the language of the Saxon or Romish Church; and, 
from his time till ours, it has been written or spoken daily, in the 
church before the Reformation ; or in the University, as that of the 
reformed Church. 

While Leland was in France, he not only ripened his knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, but learnt French, Italian, and Spanish; and 
he had wisely furnished himself with most useful keys to the written 
learning of his fatherland, in a knowledge of Welsh and Saxon ; so 
that it would not be easy for the mind of a man in our days to 
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undertake the work of an antiquary with a better outfit of qualifi- 
cations than those of Leland. 

His editor Bale says of him, 

* As for all authors of Greke, Latyne, Frenche, Italian, Spanish, Bryttishe, 
Saxonyshe, Walshe, Englyshe, or Scottyshe, towching in any wyse the 
understandynge of oure Antiquities, he had so fully redde and applyed them 
that they were in a manner grafted in hym as of nature.” 


How needful it is that the antiquary should understand both of 
the old tongues of South Briton, Welsh, and Saxon, may be shown 
only by the name of a place in the Isle of Wight, Appuldore Comb, 
If an antiquary were to hear the name Appuldore Comb ; and knew 
only Welsh and not Saxon, he would be almost sure to think, Oh! 
Appuldore Comb ! is “y Cwm y pwll y dwr,” or in short, “ Cwm y 
pwll dwr,” the valley with the pool of water; and if he under- 
stood Saxon, but not Welsh, he would be as likely to take it for what 
it is said to be, the Appuldre Comb, or the Valley of Appletrees. 
A topographer with only Welsh is likely to make all place-names 
British, and one with Saxon is as likely to deem them all Saxon; 
and so Leland with both tongues in his scales, weighed the ety- 
mologies of places with a discretion rarely excelled even with our 
generation. 

When Leland came back to England, he took holy orders, and 
afterwards became chaplain to Henry VIII, who gave him the 
rectory of Poppeling or Pepling or Popering, within the marches of 
Calais. 

Henry VIII was bred a scholar, so that Burnet says that he 
“was the most learned prince that had been in the world for many 
ages, though the learning of his time was mostly school divinity or 
the canon law;” but we must bear in mind that the Universities 
must even then have had the faculty of arts, or otherwise they 
could not have given degrees in them. We cannot well hold that 
the yet unreformed church was loreless, whatever might be the qua- 
lity of its learning ; and Leland, who was a reformer and his editor 
Bale, who called the monks hard names, speaking of ‘ Monkes, 
Chanons, Frires, Nonnes, Heremites, Pardoners, and Soule-Syngers,” 
as “ Antichristes noyful cattle, and execrable sects of perdicion,” 
are free and trustworthy witnesses to their treasures of books, 
which old Waterhous calls “the now lost libraries of our Cathedrall 
and Collegiate churches ;” and the church had learned men from 
the time of Neot under Alfred, reckoningLanfranc under Rufus, 
Thomas a Becket under Henry II, and William Wickham in the 
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time of Richard II, to Cardinal Morton and Cranmer, and the 
clerical founders of the University Colleges. 

Bale says in his dedication of Leland’s New Year’s Gift to Edward 
the Sixth— 


“ T dolourouslye lamente so greate an oversyght in the most elawfull over- 
throw of the sodometrouse Abbeyes and Fryeryes, when the most worthy 
monumentes of this realme, so myserably peryshed in the spoyle. Oh, that 
men of learnyng and of perfyght love to their nacyon, were not then 
appoynted to the serche of theyr libraryes, for the conservacyon of those most 
noble Antiquitiees.” 


At another place he says to the reader— 


“Yet remayned there of late yeares in serten lybraryes of thys realme (I 
have seane parte of them) the moste worthye monuments, concernynge 
Antiquite of Ninianus, Patricius, Ambrosius, Merlinus, Gildas-Albanius, 
Merlinus Sylvester, Thelesmus, Melkinus, Kentigernus, Nennius, Samuel, and 
other lyke, of whome the more parte wrote longe afore them.” 

“ But thys is hyghly to be lamented, of all them that hath a natural love to 
their contrey, eyther yet to lerned antiquyte, whiche is a moste syngular 
beuty tothe same. That in turnynge over of the superstycyouse monasteryes, 
so lytle respecte was had to theyr lybraryes, for the saveguarde of those 
noble and precyouse monumentes. I do not denye it, but the monkes, 
chanons, and fryeres, were wycked both wayes as the oyled byshoppes and 
prestes for the more parte are yet styll. Fyrst forso much as they were the 
professed souldyours of Antichrist, and next to that, for so much as they 
were moste execrable lyvers. For these causes, I must confesse them most 
justly suppressed. Yet this would I have wyshed (and I scarcely utter it 
without tears) that the profytable corne had not so unadvysedly and ungodly 
peryshed wyth the unprofytable chaffe, nor the wholesome herbes with the 
unwholesome wedes, I meane the worthy workes of men godly minded, and 
lovelye memoryalles of our nation wyth those laysy lubbers and popysh belly 
goddes.” 


He says,— 


“ Avaryce was the other dyspatcher, whych hath made an ende 
both of our lybraryes and bokes, wythout respecte lyke as of other moste 
honest commodytees, to no small decaye of the commen welthe.” 


Whether Bale means that it was the avarice of the first buyers of 
the monasteries which dispatched the books, we do not know; but 
it seems from what he says elsewhere, that some of them sold books 
cheap enough toconsumers. He writes,— 


“T knowe a merchante man, whyche shall at thys time be namelesse, that 
boughte the contentes of two noble lybraryes for forty shyllynges pryce, 
ashame it is to be spoken. Thys stuffe hath he occupyed in the stede of 
graye paper by the space of more than éen yeares, and yet he hath store ynough 
for as many years to come.” 
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Some of the new owners of the religious houses had not avarice 
enough to sell the books. Bale writes,— 

“A greate number of them whych purchased those superstycyouse 
mansyons, reserved of those lybrarye bokes, some to serve their iakes, 
some to scoure theyr candlestyckes, and some to rubbe their bootes. 
Some they solde to the grossers, and sope sellers, and some they sent 
over see to the bokebynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes whole 
shyppes full, to the wonderynge of the foren nacyons.” 


As Henry was a scholar, so at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
he bethought himself of their libraries; and made use of the offices 
of Leland to rescue from the hands of the ruthless book wasters, 
“ grossers, sope sellers” and others, some gems from these treasures 
of learning. 

He was first made librarian to the King, and afterwards by 
commission under the broad seal, in the year 1533, in the 25th year 
of Henry’s reign, he was named the Kine’s Antiquary, an office 
of which he was the first and last holder. 

His work as King’s Antiquary, was not exactly that of the anti- 
quaries of our day—the outsearching of British earthworks and 
Saxon remains ; but mainly to search after “ England’s historical 
antiquities ; and peruse the libraries of all cathedrals, abbies, priories, 
and colleges; as also all places wherein records, writings, and 
secrets of antiquity were preserved :” or, as Johannes Pitszeus (John 
Pitt) says, ‘that he should examine the libraries at large through 
all England, and that he should preserve the rarer and older books, 
and should gather everywhere full and rich matter ready and fit 
for illustrating the antiquities of his fatherland.” 

That Leland might be free for the work to which he was chosen, 
the King gave him, on the 12th of July, 28 Henry VIII (1536), a 
dispensation from residence on his living of Popeling ; and he went 
forth on his great task : and for six years of toil he wandered over 
the land, inspecting the libraries, and even the painted windows and 
other monuments of the cathedrals, monasteries, and nunneries: 
and wherever he heard of any relics of British earthworks, or any 
Roman, Saxon, or Danish remains, he went to gather all that could 
be learnt of them, into his antiquarian store: and as he went on his 
way, he took an account of the towns, villages, and castles, with the 
rivers and soils, or, as he writes to the King, “I have so travelid 
yn your dominions, booth by the se costes, and the midle partes, 
sparing nother labor nor costes, by the space of these VI yeres 
paste, that there is almoste nother cape, nor bay, haven, creke, or 
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peere, river, or confluence of rivers, breches, wasches, ° lakes, 
meres, fenny waters, montaynes, valleis, mores, hethes, forestes, 
chases, wooddes, cities, burges, castelles, principal manor _placis, 
monasteries, and colleges; but I have seene them;” and he tells 
his gracious friend, that by his laborious journey he had “con- 
served many good autors, the which otherwise had been like to 
have perischid.” 

Henry was aware of the greatness of Leland’s service, and on 
April 3, 1542, gave him the rectory of Hasely in Oxfordshire: and 
the next year a canonry or prebend of King’s College, now Christ- 
church College, at Oxford; and the prebend of East and West 
Knowle, as our author writes it, but as we think it should be written, 
East and West Knoyle in Wilts. 

When Leland came back from his six years’ wandering among 
the libraries, he settled in a house of his own in the parish of St. 
Michael le Querne, in London; and spent another six years in the 
arranging of his store of writings, and the composing of some 
books. 

A letter written by him to a friend abroad, shows us, what we 
might believe without it, that on the forming of his new world of 
learning out of the chaos of his gatherings from the monastic 
libraries, he needed the help of at least another hand; as he begs 
his friend to procure him at Louvaine “a forward young man about 
the age of XX years, learned in the Latin tongue, and could sine 
cortice nare in Greek.” 

Whether his toil was ever lightened by such a young scholar is 
not known, nor can we tell whether his mind was overwrought, or 
whether inborn disease was ripened by time in his constitution ; but 
his labours for the enlightening of the historical darkness which 
threatened the land, were suddenly stayed, by a night of insanity 
which clouded his own mind. He was placed by letters patent of 
the king, Edward VI, in the keeping of his brother, John Leland the 
elder, and on the 18th of April 1552 he died, bewailed by all who 
knew him or the treasures which the nation would lose by his 
death. 

Some writers, among whom are Polydore Virgil, and Dr. Caius, 
the learned physician, and founder of Caius College, Cambridge, 
charged Leland with vainglory, or as Caius says, “ erat in gloriam 
suam nimus effusus.” Against such a charge from Polydore Virgil, 
however, it should be understood that Leland was not likely to stand 
high in his favour, as he was a sturdy reformer ; and had skirmished 
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with him in a controversy in behalf of Prince Arthur; and against 
any charge of pride we may believe that for some time before 
his death insanity was ripening in his mind; and we think that 
pride is one of the many tokens of its growth. 

On the death of Leland, King Edward committed his papers to 
the keeping of Sir John Cheeke, his tutor, and Latin Secretary of 
State. At the death of King Edward, Cheeke fell out of royal 
favour, and withdrew to Germany; and gave four large volumes 
of Leland’s Collections to Humphrey Purefoy, whose son, in 1612, 
put them in the hands of William Burton, author of the History of 
Leicestershire. He got eight volumes of the MS. of Leland’s 
Itinerary ; and placed them, in 1632, in the Bodleian Library, and 
a large share of Leland’s papers, of which Bale cries “the Heavenly 
Father grant the conservation of them,” went from Sir John Cheeke, 
to Lord Paget, Sir William Cecil, and others; and most of them 
happily drifted at last into the safe keeping of Sir John Cotton : 
and though many of them were most likely lost, they have been 
a mine of knowledge from which historical and topographical matter 
has been largely drawn by Camden, Dugdale, Stowe, Holingshed, 
and others, to our time. 

After the papers which were lodged at Oxford had lain there and 
elsewhere, with more or less risk of loss, for a century and a half, 
they were collated, and published,with the greatest care and exactness, 
by Mr. Thomas Hearne of St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. 

Catalogues of Leland’s Collections had been given by Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory, the editor of some of his works; by John Pits, a 
writer “de Scriptoribus Britannicis ;”” by Anthony Wood, and by 
Bishop Tanner. Printed and written, great and small, they are 
nearly fifty works of History, Biography, Poetry, and Scholarship ; 
and besides these works, which include his Itinerary that was 
published by Hearne in nine volumes, he declares to King Henry 
that he had ready a work, De Antiquitate Britannica, sive Historia 
Civilis ; and it seems he had made collections, which are now lost, 
for the History of London, and a Description of England. While 
Leland’s papers were drifted from one keeper to another, plagiary 
writers often drew matter from them for works in which it was 
published as their own. 

Mr. Ralph Brooke, who printed Leland’s New Year’s Gift, says to 
one of the literary wreckers, Camden, “To the ende the worlde 
may knowe with whose plumes you have fethered your nest, I have 
hereunto annexed a New. Yeeres Gyft to K. Henrie the Eight, by 
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that worthy and learned Englishe Antiquarie Maister Joun Letanp, 
by which it may appeare unto the indifferent reader, who was the 
first author and contriver of this late borne Britannia, either he 
whose name is cleane razed and blotted out, or you that have both 
taken the tytle and whole credite to yourself.” 

Leland’s New Year’s Gyfte is an account of “the Laboriouse 
Journey and serche of John Leylande, for Englande’s Antiquitees,” 
or, his six years’ wandering over the land for the lore of the 
monastic bookshelves. It is printed with the comments of Bale, 
who dedicated it to Edward VI, and who tells the same tale as 
Leland of the great and shameful waste of the books which had 
belonged to the monasteries. Leland says he has “ conserved 
many good authors, the whych otherwise had been lyke to have 
peryshed, and had brought full manye thynges to lyght, as con- 
cernynge the usurped autoryte of the Byshopp of Rome.” That 
he had found a great number of “excellent godlye wyttes and 
wryters,” of the times of the Saxons and Normans, and written 
their lives and works in eight books De viris illustribus. That he 
had gathered a hundred or more writers of English History, and 
that he meant to restore the old names of places ; to write a Historia 
Civilis of England in as many books as it had counties, with six 
more books for the islands, and one book De Nobilitate Britannica. 

As Henry’s death was a loss to his godship Hymen, since in his 
time, 

“ One Kate, and one Anne, and one Jane were his brides, 
And then two more Annes and one Katie besides.” 


So it were to be wished, for the sake of the muses, or historical and 
scholastic learning, that both he, and his faithful antiquary, Leland, 
had lived to perform their good objects in behalf of scholarship. 

On the 23d of May 1539, Cromwell brought in a Bill, of which 
the preamble was written by the King himself, that the religious 
houses might be converted to better uses; and among them, “ that 
children might be brought up in learning, that clarks might be 
nourished in the Universities, that readers of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin might have good stipends, and for these ends that new 
bishopricks might be erected out of the rents of the monasteries ; 
and he was earnest for the founding of a house for the Civil Law, 
and Latin and French; mainly for the training of ambassadors and 
historians.” 

Leland’s Cygnea Cantio is a Latin Poem of some 700 lines, dedi- 
cated to Henry VIII. Its author takes up the old poetic notion of the 
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singing of the swan: in behalf of which he quotes Virgil, Ovid, 
Lucretius, Martial, and others, and feigns the poem as the song of a 
kingly swan that swims on the Thames, “ midius bissenas inter 
flumineas volucres,” from Oxford to Greenwich ; and sings the fame 
of the places on the river’s banks, and the deeds of Henry VIII, to 
whom he writes in his dedication, “ Cygnum igitur ab Isidis vado, 
ad Grenevicum, palatium illud excelsum tuum, secundo navigantem 
flumine, multaque ex penetralibus antiquitatis de Tamesi referentem, 
ac postremo res gestas tuas canentem, accipe.”’ 

The notion of the singing of the swan at its death, as it is given 
by an old madrigal, which says :— 

“The silver swan, which living had no note, 
When death approach’d, unlock’d her silent throat,”— 
seems, if we can believe the Plymouth Journal, to be grounded on 
some truth ; for a late number of it has the following paragraph :— 

“Mr. Hallett, of Hooe, informs us, that it is his privilege and pleasure to 
feed the swans of Colonel Harris, at Radford; and that on Friday last he 
observed one of them swimming about a pond, and uttering a wild, melodious, 
wailing sound, such as he had never heard in his life, and which greatly 
attracted his attention. The poor swan, prescient of its fate, was singing its 
own dirge; for although apparently in good health at that time, it was found, 
not many hours afterwards, floating in the pond quite dead.” 

The poem is written in a choriambic tetrameter of a spondee, 
a choriambus, two iambi, and a long syllable, and in graceful 
latinity ; and with the unhandy form of the many Saxon and British 
names of places, which he has to wedge into his verse, it flows with 
wonderful smoothness. 

Some of the names, it must be allowed, are not stones that blend 
well in his Mosaic, and with some he might have been posed as 
Virgil was in his voyage to Brundusium, with the name of Equo- 
tuticum, 

“Quod versu dicere non est ;” 
and he has translated some of them into Latin or Greek; such as 
Dorchester, which he calls Hydropolis, and Mort-lake, which he 
makes Mortuus lacus. 

The main places whose fame the sweet-voiced swan sings, as he 
glides by their banks, are “ Abbandunia tecta,” Abingdon ; Hydro- 
polis sacra, Dorchester ; “ culmina lapsa Sinnoduni,” in the vale of 
the White Horse, Caleva (Wallingford as Leland thinks) ; “Henléga,” 
Henley ; and “ Hursteléga, ferax sylve,” Hurstley ; Windsor, 

“Pontem Vindelesoricum, duarum 
Qui vel limina gentium coarctat ;” 
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ie. Buckingham and Berks; then Eton or 


“ Scholamque 
Sexti Principis elegantiorem, 
Nomen cui veteres dedére Aqueedon;” 
and Steene, which he calls a little village, “ Stenum viculum.” 
The swan floats 


“ Altee ad conspicuas domos Avone,” 


or Hampton Court, to Regiodunum, or Sheene; and to Richmond 


** Quas rex septimus serenus edes 
Montem nomine divitem vocavit.” 


Of Mortlake he sings 
Dehinc et Mortuus est lacus superba ; 


and he calls Putney 


* Puttennega etiam nitens amenum.” 


And gliding by Battersega, et Chelsega, he arrives at London 
Bridge, with its nineteen arches upbearing rows of houses,— 
* Ad pontem venio arcubus valentem 


Surgentemque novendecim, domorum 
Quos fastigia comprimunt suprema.” 


At the Tower he sees brazen serpents, by which we suppose we are 
to understand cannons,— 


“ Tot serpentibus eneis in omnem 
Sortem ad fulmina seeva comparatis.” 


He praises the English fleet of which the three largest ships were 
the Henry, Catherine, and Mary, and ends his song with a laudation 
of the King, and the learned men of Oxford and Cambridge. 

At the end of the poem he gives a glossary of the names of the 
places it celebrates, and outlines of their history ; for which he 
had read eighty authors. 
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Art. VII.—The Decay of Good Manners. 





An Address to the Hopeful Young Gentry of England ; in some strictures on 
the most dangerous vices incident to their Age and Quality. By a perfect 
Honourer of their Worth. [12mo, 1669.) 

Remarques on the Humours, and Conversations of the Town ; written in a letter 
to Sir T. L. [(12mo, 1673.] 

The History of the young converted Gallant ; compiled in a Poem, by J. Mason, 
Gent., of Fordham in Cambridgeshire. [S8vo, 1676.] 


MORALISTS invented a theme very long since which has been an 

unfailing one for exhortations, regularly delivered at stated 
intervals ever since the day it was thus ingeniously constructed for 
their use, and which is as popular among ourselves, as it was among 
the ancient Romans ;—and this may be styled “a lament over the 
good old times, and the decay of national manners.” It began as 
soon as literature itself; it was the popular theme of the poet ; and 
the romancist ; and the cherished grievance of those humble in 
mind, or poor in purse who thus revenged themselves on “ upstart 
pride.” It was a lament which suited all times, 


“ taking all shapes and bearing many names.” 


It was the “ stock in trade” of the satirist from Juvenal downwards, 
and was applicable to places and conditions of men, and could be 
bandied as an imputation from one to the other with an equal amount 
of justice and satisfaction to all. It was a Protean missile of 
morality or pseudo-morality; and Thomson’s hard-drinking divine of 
the last century who leaves all his boon companions beneath the 
table, as he 


*‘Jaments the weakness of these latter times,” 


is but one more to the list of those who groan over the “ good old 
days.” Whether these days be the “olden days of good Queen 
Bess,” or the “ days of ancient chivalry.” The mourners over the 
former being the matter-of-fact persons we meet in ordinary life ; the 
mourners over the latter are those who have a spice of romance in 
their constitutions, or whom “ the gods have made poetical.” 

We have no word to say against any “ moralization” whatever, 
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and desire to be properly understood on this point at our outset ; but 
we cannot help feeling that in this particular instance there is a 
considerable undercurrent of vanity and selfish pride at the bottom 
of all this admiration of past goodness. Is it not clearly saying, how 
much better we feel ourselves to be than our neighbours are, and how 
completely we have lost our proper position in not making one in 
the population of “ the golden age”’ that we might be extolled; and 
glorify in a goodness which is invisible to the people of the present 
degenerate day in which we live? We are told that this “ golden 
age” was so called because gold had not yet become known to men, 
or exerted its evil influence on them ;—and so we shrewdly suspect 
it is with that other myth known as “the good old times,” which 
seems to obtain its cherished name from the small quantity of good 
init. Like the golden age which recedes farther and farther from 
us, as we pursue our researches toward fixing its date; the good old 
times fly back with a wondrous celerity ; and it is equally impossible 
to fix their date. Letus try alittle. There were once “the merry 
days of Charles the Second,” what do the ballad-singers say of 
them? they are not very rigid moralists. 


“When this old cap was new 
Tis since two hundred year, 
No malice then we knew, 
But all things plenty were. 
All friendship now decays, 
Believe me, this is true, 
Which was not in those days 
When this old cap was new.* 


Another speaks more plainly of 


“ The jeering cunning curtezan 

And rooking roaring boy, 

Which day and night doe take delight 
Tn drunkenness to joy ; 

They with their pimps and pandars, 
Decayes and cheating knaves, 

Which run to wenches, drinks and roares, 
And simple men deceives, 

They have no grace to guide well, 
And conscience they have none.”’+ 


* ¢Time’s alteration: or the old man’s rehearsal what brave dayes he knewe a great 
while agone, when his old cap was new,’ printed in Evan’s Old Ballads, vol. iii, p. 262. 
+ ‘The Time’s abuses,’ in the Roxburghe Ballads, edited by J. Payne Collier. 
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But this is perhaps only what “ sour satirists” say of others; let 
us hear one of “ the roaring blade’s’” own account,— 


** My father to get my estate 

Though selfish yet was slavish, 

Pll spend it at another rate, 
And be as lewdly lavish ; 

From madman, fools, and knaves, he did 
Litigiously receive it, 

If so he did, justice forbid 
But I to such should leave it.”* 


These gentlemen clearly convict themselves; we must go a little 
farther back ; to the beginning of the century perhaps? Alas, no! 
—the ballad of “the old and young courtier” + catalogues an 
immense number of the errors of the latter which is the destruction 
of all national honour and good housekeeping which the “old Courtier 
of the Queen’s” upheld, while the son flaunts it wastefully— 

“ With new titles of honor bought with his father’s old gold, 
For which sundry of his ancestors old manors are sold ; 


And this is the course most of our new gallants hold, 
Which makes that good housekeeping is now grown so cold.” 


Weare clearly now driven back to the days of good Queen Bess, 
the very perfection of good times in some old folks’ eyes. Here 
again there is “no rest for our foot ”—we are met by Bishop Hall 
and his “ Byting Satyres,” as pungent and as unsparing as satires 
can be, and yet boldly asking 


9» 


“Who dares upbraid these open rimes of mine ? 


His powerful pen is corroborated by many others in rhyme and 
prose, all equally loud in complaints of “the sad decaye of goode 
howsekeeping ” and the general want of morality and manners in the 
people of all grades. The rapid decay and ruin of the country too 
is confidently prophesied to happen by the introduction of luxuries 
of a kind which we should now consider in the light of the merest 
necessaries. We look then to the preceding times, the reign of the 


eighth Harry, but Skelton, Barclay, Wyatt, and others assure us they _ 


were equally bad and selfish times, and that they had lost the “ good 
old” flavour. We still go back to Lydgate, Gower, and Chaucer, 
but they raise an equal outcry,andChaucer’s Parson is most seriously 
lavish in his denunciations. We have, therefore, lost our labour, and 
must repose in “the age of chivalry” with its beauteous ladies and 


* ©The Prodigal’s Resolution,’ by Thomas Jordan, 1672, in Ritson’s Ancient Songs. 
+ Reprinted in Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 
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brave knights. Here, at least, we shall find the rude manliness of 
character that seems to be the one thing needed to make a satirist 
satisfied. In the mail-clad warrior and his deeds we shall have the 
Spartan simplicity and high daring that is necessary to a hero 
combined with the romantic courtesy to ladies which Don Quixote 
himself could barely imitate. We search the records of the period, 
and find these knights, robbing and rioting, extorting and maltreat- 
ing, wronging the widow and orphan, and then changing their 
armour for robes of Sybarite softness. Thus laments a poet of the 
fourteenth century. 
‘* The ryche make mery, sed vulgus collacrimatur ; 
The people is wery, gue ferme depopulatur. 
The churche is greved, guia spiritualia cadunt : 


Sem beth myschevyd, plus dampni crescere credunt. 
England goith to noughte, plus fecit homo viciosus.”* 


So from this we see also that “the country was going to decay” 
at least four hundred years ago; and yet we are as prosperous as 
our neighbours, and have not sunk very rapidly. 

It is useless to go farther, or, as the old proverb has it, we may 
“fare worse,” in the dark ages, until we come upon the denuncia- 
tions of the classic satirists, who speak of the worst manners which 
ever debased human nature. We will rather return to the days of 
Charles the Second, and see what the little world of London was 
like then; and try to glean information from the pages of these 
moralists not to be found elsewhere. It is well for history that 
satire has so far aided it; but for its reflected light we should fre- 
quently be mentally dark in many points of manners and customs, 
not important enough for dignified record, but of the utmost in- 
terest to all who consider that “the proper study of mankind is 
man.” 

The Puritanical party had, during their ascendancy in the Pro- 
tectorate, so effectually smothered all innocent amusement and 
overclouded the land with morbid religious gloom, that, upon the 
restoration of the royal family, most persons rushed into the oppo- 
site extreme; and with a gay king, bred in a foreign court, and 
surrounded by courtiers who outvied each other in vice, England 
scarcely ever before saw a court so shamelessly immoral. The best 
friends of monarchy lamented this, and it ultimately became too 
disgraceful for such friends to tolerate; but the Puritanical party, 


* Harleian MS., No. 536. Reprinted in Wright’s Political Songs of England 
(Camden Society), and in Fairholt’s Songs and Poems on Costume (Percy Society). 
11.—6 13 
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beaten and denounced on all sides, were not powerful enough to 
stem the torrent in any way. They had erred the other way; and 
the most important of the body had left the Old World for the New, 
where they outdid their English doings, in bitterly persecuting 
every harmless folly or jocosity. At home their only chance was 
“a serious book” addressed to the guilty, such as those we have 
named at the head of this article ; and from which we may glean 
a few amusing particulars of the doings of the gallants of that day. 

The author of The Address to the Young Gentry of England tells us 
that he speaks to those whose “ birth was in the midst of busie and 
tumultuous times, wherein you may remember, and could not but 
observe some of the later grand catastrophes, in which part of your 
several families eminently acting, from the various engagings and 
successes of those your relations, you still received suitable impres- 
sions on your green years,” all of which he declares should have, 
but has not, taught wisdom. And he continues :— 


“But the malice of this evil will assault you most dangerously, by cor- 
rupting all the sound rules of morality in your converse; and having con- 
formed your manners to the licentiousness it practises, you must be forced 
to espouse those principles which will patronize your exorbitancies. And 
this is a very insinuative debauching of the mind, a conquest without the 
formalities of an attaque, which serve to alarm us against the enemy. These 
are therefore of the most pernicious habits which our young gallants indulge, 
which seem to me the infallible prognosticks of their ruine, and the fate of 
the common body, against which I am to fortifie you, as those that, by their very 
familiarity and obviousness, are become more inimical and dangerous, ga- 
thering strength by not being opposed, and by our long desuetude from the 
contrary tenour of unquestion’d virtue which if you admit to become the 
arbitres of your life and conceptions, will render the various aspects of every 
age as pleasant and useful to your steady and clear optics, as they are con- 
fusive and unaccountable to all other spectators.” 


In speaking of pride, the author thus notices the beaux of the 
day:— 


“Ts it not a splenetic divertisement to behold two gallants as formally rigged 
forth, as London, Amsterdam, or Venice, can equip them, attaquing each 
other with a full bearing up to the salute, sometime veiling down every inch 
of their sails, streaming out all their loose colours and pendents, and sud- 
dainly closing with whole broadsides of embraces? while not a word attends 
the ceremony (which is like the great czars dumb representative of a sage 
council), and they come off perhaps with a furled cuff, a silken rope slack’d, 
or a curle unpitched (I mean ungumm’d or ungreas’d). This you may call 
the school of Antiques, a very variation of postures, a tryal of agility, and 
such a mute comparison of empty noddles, as we make of bottles by oft and 
quick shaking them. 

“And this is the stately outside and high-raiz’d front of pride ; which con- 
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tent yourself to have thus superficially seen, if you will not rest here but 
enter further, look for no reception or refreshment within, there are no com- 
modious rooms contrived to that intent; for this is a pile wholly loftyfied 
into garrets, and they either empty, or the frippery of all trash and lumber: 
but here most of the world chuse to dwell, as where they can best overlook 
themselves, as well as their vicinage. 

“For to see a gallant flutter and buzze, with no other wings than his taylor 
has imp’d on, to strut like a dancing Mr. to speak by determined and un- 
accountable motions and springs, and nothing to be significant without 
a multi-screwing body ; can I look upon him to be other than a fine articulate 
engine, a counterfeit of man, and the larger ingredients of some Puzzionello?” 


Our author is not remarkable for his gallantry, and he endeavours 
to cure the too-prevailing flirtation of his day by an amusing and 
naive style of argument :— 

“We admire that for Orient, sweet, and perfectly symmetrized, which is but 
the tincture and odor she borrows every morning from the closet, and the 
tailor’s ingenious farcings ; for when she is drest, so little a part she is then 
of herself, as is the small chapel of the Lauretan lady, under the great and 
rich cover they have cloath’d it withall: and indeed a woman undrest to her 
self drest, is like a cottage to a palace: dressing is a woman’s art of archi- 
tecture, and the extraordinary niceness and expenses thereof the curse and 
disease of too much riches.” 


After denouncing gaming, he notices the prevalent vice of swear- 
ing, which had reached a fearful pitch in those days, and was 
indulged in by all :— 


“But our gallants plead not so much the ventilation of passion, the explo- 
sion only of some fired discontented spirits by their cursed oaths (where 
I cannot conceive the devil for their example). They use them as the 
elegancies and figures of speech, as necessary as the ornaments of their dress. 
They are their supplements unto all parts of discourse and rhetoric. Oaths 
and imprecations file off all rudeness and barbarisms, act the full force of 
perswasion, and the very acuteness of a declamation and satyr. They can be 
as ill layd down by our noblesse as their muffs in winter, so frigid and 
shrivell’d would their converse be without them. They have a way to com- 
prize much of their great minds in this kind of Laconic brevity. Their pages, 
coachmen, and watermen, with but one round mouth’d ejaculation, and 
a hand toward their sword, straight know what they mean, and, as spaniels 
are taught, readily execute their pleasure. The same again breathed with 
a melting accent, smooth face, and bending body, serves in the quintessences 
of complements, and protests of most oblieging friendship and service.” 


An exhortation against atheism (treated as if a common vice) 
occupies the larger part of the book, which ends with a wish that 
England may again, “under the constant irrigation of heavenly 
munificence and care, no longer bear the folly, ingratitude, and 
curse of so long barrennesse, but became a fair planted enclosure of 
all its former plenty and prosperity.” 
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The author of the Remarques on the Humours and Conversations 
of the Town has more spirit to cope with the wits of the day, and he 
does not shrink from the imputation of being what our modern 
young men call “slow,” for the first paragraph of his Address to 
the Reader begins thus :— 


Thou hast often, without doubt, reader, heard of a sort of despised 
animals, called country-gentlemen : if thou frequentest the play-house, thou 
hast there seen us brought in with a high-crown’d hat, a sword put through the 
wast-band of our breeches, and a pair of antick tops, where we tamely stand, 
whilst the learned man of humours practises upon us with his sleights and 
intrigues. And if thou usest the company of the wits, thou knowest that we 
furnish them with their most pleasant entertainment. Nay, if the poet, out 
of an excess of his bounty, is inclin’d to refresh the company with an extra- 
ordinary treat of humours, we are the men with whom he composes the 
regalio, where he swells and looks big, to see the success of his victorious 
stratagems.” 


The truth of this humourous picture will be familiar to all who 
have read the dramas of the period. There is nothing too stupidly 
dense to pass off as the vera effigies of a country gentleman, begin- 
ning with Bartholomew Cokes in Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 
and ending with Congreve and Wycherley. 

In spite, however, of all this, our author declares he has “the 
boldness to approach the heroes” and say :— 


“Those, Sir, who celebrate perpetual action, and reproach study with 
drowsiness and idle sloath, ought themselves to be exercised in very advan- 
tagious business, since he that does nothing to the purpose, either of his own 
vertue or the advantages of mankind, is guilty of a greater idleness than the 
imperial fly-catcher could be reproached with. It is study that is the best 
principle of conversation, without which it cannot be furnished with a just 
capacity to please. °Tis strange to observe how these great men of action 
talk with a confidence equal to their ignorance ; who understand nothing but 
what is uttered in the company they keep, where their faithful memories 
preserve all new and gentile words, but their dark souls penetrate nothing 
into the worth of the harangue; which makes them perpetually hunt for 
eompany, because they know not what to do when they are alone, except it 
be to practise a new dance or a modish bow. All the business this person 
has with former ages is to damn their old fashions, whilst he extravagantly 
celebrates the easiness of the new garniture: he that pretends to understand 
any thing beyond it (in the opinion of most of them) is an affected pedant 
and of a rough and unpolished conversation.” 


He then draws the picture of a young heir of the “ merry days of 
Charles the Second : ”— 


«A young gentleman, whose prudent father has left him a round summ of 
ready money, thinks he is obliged by that sort of tenure belongs to such an 
estate to throw most of it away extravagantly, as if nature had established 
that necessary variety, that the parent who lays up must have a son to spend 
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it. Methinks it is so pleasant a sight to see a young gentleman return home 
to his country after some years spent in the town, with one-third of his estate 
cut off or impounded by the scrivener, and all the purchase he has made 
with so fair a portion of fortune is but a couple of songs or a French dance, 
a confident affectation to swear without fear or wit, or to despise those who 
cannot name so many considerable whores in the town as himself. We have, 
Sir, often been run down with these blustring hectors, who think that the 
modish nonsense which they bring from London should be more valued than 
the civility and agreeableness of rural conversation.” 


And assures his reader :— 


“Tf when you come into company you are not able to give a piercing 
judgment of some admirable passage in the prologue of the last play ; if you 
cannot mock at vertue and prudence with a mene of scorn and contempt, you 
will not be able to keep company with those heroes. It is true there are some 
juntoes of gallants that will admit you of their society, if you can but dis- 
course tollerable of good wine, of dressing and the mode of your habili- 
ments, if you can deliver a pretty good judgment of a new tune or a French 
dance ; if you will be a companion with them at a play and at the other 
divertisements of their lives, which are women and wine; if you are able to 
do those things, you are accomplisht enough for them, and they require not 
of a novitiate so great a capacity and such mighty undertakings as the 
grander societies, for they penetrate into nothing more desperate than the 
outside nor covet a higher fame, than of (as they call it) honest and good- 
natured gentlemen.” 


The pretensions of the generality of vain fribblers is well and 
justly got rid of by our author in a few lines, which really pre- 
oceupy the verdict of his posterity :— 

“T do believe, that never in any age was there such a violent and universal 
thirst after the fame of being wits, and yet no age has possible discharg’d 
itself with less real applause in those pretences, Wit, though it be properly 
the vivacity and the agreeableness of the fancy, yet there ought to belong 
something more to that high quality than a little flash and quibble, which yet 
is all that this age has bid for that mighty fame; and it is not to be ques- 
tioned but that the next generation will be at a loss to find out that wit of 
which their fathers so much boasted. We affect the beautiful trimming of 
foraign words, the youth and pleasantness of the fancy, but the subject is 
contemptible on which this dress is bestowed, which with time wearing 
sullyed and out of mode, nothing will appear so ridiculous as that unvalued 
subject, of which we may say, as the poet did once of the woman, that it is 
the least part of itself. Besides, when they are witty, they are alwaies 
beholding to Monsieur, in which they equally discredit themselves and their 
nation. ‘To place wit in a mode of words is little commendation to the fancy 
of him that wears it: a sufficient quantity of these words are used every day 
by a blockhead, wh‘lst yet they penetrate into the nature of nothing, but like 
arrows shot into the air, fall idly back upon the earth ; and then their nation 
is little beholding to them, whilst they undervalue its antient and unaffected 
language. I cannot but think that our ancestors understood themselves as 
well as we do, and spoke as much to the content and pleasure of those they 
entertained, who yet larded not their discourses with ends of French.” 
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Howard’s play of the English Monsieur, and Croun’s comedy of 
Sir Courtly Nice, completely realize in their principal characters 
the affected Anglo-Gallic fop of the day, and corroborate our author 
in his remarks on this foible of the genus. 

“The park, the play-house, the eating-house, and that great mart 
of lies and nonsense—the coffee-house,” are declared to share with 
the gaming-houses and bagnios the leisure of a town gallant’s life, 
who is also expected to write a play, “ which is a kind of fantastical 
necessity imposed by fashion on a gentleman, who is obliged to 
hazard his abilities on such niceties of fame and humour,” and to 
end his day in beating the watch, and ill-treating all in the public 
streets, as such bullies are pictured forth in Shadwell’s excellent 
play of The Scowrers. 

The author of The Young Converted Gallant is of a more saturnine 
cast ; he emulates Withers, and writes as bad rhyme to fill his book 
withal, as any of the clique satirized in Hudibras :— 

“as if in spite 
Of nature to the stars to write.” 

He is evidently of the old puritan nature, fond of Sternhold to 
Hopkins’ metre, and believing all is poetry which is barely rhyme, 
and any book good while it is moral. He has also 

The itch of picture in the front.” 


And a curious picture it is,—as enigmatical as a Freemason’s 
badge, and yet profoundly wise in its own intentions, shawdowing 
forth ‘‘Man’s understanding in its eclipse or natural darkness,” 
and “ Man’s understanding out of its eclipse,” with many other 
fancies, which, like Bottom’s dream, will prove “ man is but a ass if 
he go about to expound this.” 
As a specimen of style, we begin with our author’s beginning :— 
“ Dark ignorant creatures are we all by birth ; 
Of earth first form’d ; still lovers of the earth ; 
Fools are we four, and so continue still, 
Fools in our passions, fools in our wit and will ; 
All natural fools (as to the truth), mad-men ; 
Proud, poor, and blind: and all by nature bad-men.” 


We do not intend to proceed farther, in mercy to a modern ear; 
but so much space may be given to the last “sweet singer” of a 
class which began with the Protector and waned with him. 

From all these books, however trivial, we may glean some grains 
of whcat—some stray fact toward the history of manners—some 
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Dutch picture of human folly. We may see in our mind’s eye the 
past life of a London gallant, and contrast it with our present state . 
We may teach ourselves profitable reflection therefrom, and some- 
times restrain a sigh for “ the good old times” when we reflect on 
what their praise is based; and, most probably, we may safely con- 
clude, that there are few “times” really better than the days of 
Queen Victoria; for, certainly, although it is an Englishman’s 
acknowledged privilege and happiness to grumble, he does not in 
his conscience grumble so contumously, or has he so much reason 
to do it, as his ancestors who lived “in the happy days gone-by.” 








Art. VIII.—Stephens’s Essays and Characters. 


Essayes and Characters Ironicall and Instructive. The second impression, with 
a new Satyre in defence of Common Law and Lawyers : mixt with reproofe 
against their common enemy ; with many new characters, and diuers other 
things added ; and euery thing amended. ‘“ Expedit castigare, maledicere 
non licet neg; iuuat assert enim maledictum vel malidicenti penitentiam 
vel vituperationem ; ul: Scalig: de Subtil: By John Stephens the 
yonger, of Lincolnes Inne, Gent. London: Printed by E. Allde for 
Phillip Knight, and are to be solde at his shop in Chancery lane over 
against the Rowles. [1615. 12mo.] 

TPES is one of the rarer of a class of books which were fashionable 
in the earlier half of the seventeenth century. It was an age when 

satirical writings of every description abounded, many of them of 

a very scurrilous and libellous description; but the sense of the 

personal injury seems to have been drowned in the general love of 

scandal and detraction. Sometimes the satire took the form 
of moral essays, which, though dealing apparently only in genera- 
lities, were still sufficiently pomted to enable the readers to apply 
them at will. At other times, as in this little book, it assumed 
the form of what was termed a “character,” which, though still 
professing to be general in its object, was probably built so far 
upon a particular model, that its application was immediately 
recognised by contemporaries. Of this we can have no doubt, 
when we see what fierce replies these characters or essays some- 
times provoked from those who took up the cudgels, either in self- 
defence, or to protect friends whom they considered to be injured. 

Such seems to have been the case with Master John Stephens, 

whose character of the actors had drawn upon him a rude reproof 

from the author of a poem, popular in that age, entitled, ‘Overbury’s 
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Wife in a counter “character ;” and the impatience with which 
the attack was borne is shown in a number of very fierce attacks 
upon the assailant, which are introduced in this subsequent edition 
of the book. One of these, by the author himself, is addressed “'To 
the nameless rayler: who hath lengthened his ‘ Excellent Actor, 
a most needy character following the ‘ Wife,’ with a peece of dog- 
skin witt, dressed over with oyle of sweaty post-horse.” By 
“ dog-skin witt,” the author tells us, “I meane a wit which smells 
of the curr, and hath no body but a skin.” The paragraph which 
follows this title will give some idea of the language of controversy 
at this time :— 


You have (I know not upon what acquaintance) beene bolde with me; 
and if I said impudent, your tearme of imitating would excuse me: pre’ thee 
if thou be’st honest, or a scholler, be modest likewise and accuse thy selfe ; 
I would be loath to blame thee and loose my labor, unlesse I knew thy nature ; 
which would perhaps neither thanke me nor amend. Nor did I (as one 
affected unto fancie rayling) admit a friends satyre, but to informe the world 
that one man’s credit should be more esteemed, then the most generally 
and worthyly contemned baser sort of players: and let discretion teach thee 
that all the writers of this age, must imitate; though some endeavour it, 
some doe it without a meaning: the last, was mine if any; but hetherto | 
know not any. My comfort is; I cannot walke into the citty, without being 
rubbed by some uncleanely person ; much lesse then can my book travaile in 
the worlds compasse, and not be trodden upon by such a rude boistrous 
knave as thou: but as, being rubbed I would not willingly rubbe againe ; so 
was I not willing that my booke should resist thee; but rise againe, and 
scorne thee: for all thy attributes savour of madnes and of venome. And 
for their sakes, I give the poets laughters to thy stumbling and most wit-lesse 
language.” 

Of the author of this volume little seems to be known, beyond 
the circumstance that he was, like many of the wits and scholars 
of his age, a member of one of the inns of court. The first four 
of his “ Essays” are in verse, and are by no means without merit ; 
three of these are “satyrical,” and are directed against “ cowardli- 
nesse,” i.e. that cowardice which hindered people from following 
the bold and vicious courses by which people sought profit and 
fame. The fourth is a defence of the common law, against the 
attack made upon it in the celebrated comedy of ‘Ignoramus.’ 
The remaining “ Essays” are in prose, smartly written, and appli- 
cable to the time and the people who lived in it. Their subjects 
are high-birth, disinheritance, poetry, and discontent. Then we 
come to the more interesting part of the volume, the “two books 
of characters.” These are shorter sketches, made up of tart re- 
marks and quaint similies, which often amuse us by their singu- 
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larity. The first of these characters is that of “an impudent 
censurer,” which seems to intimate an apprehension of the recep- 
tion the book might in some quarter meet with. The two cha- 
racters which immediately follow are, “a compleat man,” and 
“a good husband.” A contented man,” we are told,— 


“Ts a faire building in the bottome of a valley: you may discerne nothing 
about him, unlesse you approach neere, and nothing in him worth himselfe, 
unlesse you doe proceed. There is no land like unto his owne conscience : that 
makes him sowe and reape together: for actions bee (with him) no sooner 
thoughts, then they prove comforts, they be so full of innocence. His life 
therefore is a continuall harvest: his countenance and conversation promise 
hope; they both smile upon their object: neither doth the end fail his 
purpose: for his expectation was indifferent and equall, according to the 
meanes. Events therefore cannot oppresse him; for hee propounded ll, 
before he undertook some ; and sawe the extreamest point of danger, before 
hee did imbarque.” 


There is no very evident connection in the arrangement of these 
characters. ‘A good emperour,” “a worthy poet,” “an honest 
lawyer,” “ a detractor,” “an humorist,” and a weak-brained gull,” 
follow in succession. ‘“ Of a churle,” we are told— 


“ His entertainments be, a fierce dogge to bid you welcome, a currish voice 
to confirme it, and the way is open for a farewell. The first two be apparant, 
the latter he intends: So doth he embrace acquaintance or neighbours; but 
impotent people he threatens in another kinde, with whippe, stocks, and 
beadle, they onely be his familiars and defenders. His dog, and hee, are the 
onely good fellowes, and his dogge proves the better man, by being more 
tractable. He will prevent you ina commodity, and give more ; as also, hee 
dares discredit any thing, or any, not with a meaning to commend his own, 
but to endammage others. Hee will bee shaven all waies to the best helpe 
of a deformity : and though his actions will soone verifie the character, yet 
he will more mis-shape nature by ill-favoured linnen, a greasie felt, and 
garments made for the purpose; and if hee meant to discover himselfe by 
the forehead, least hee should not bee knowne quickly. Hee is unsatisfied 
upon the smallest wrong, and will rather take the lawes assignement, though 
a trifle, then be content with large composition : yet none doth more grumble 
against the law-professors. Hee listens to the death of great personages, as 
a butcher’s dogge to the oxes slaughter; rejoycing to be glutted with his 
entrailes, or vices, seeing hee is not bettred by his body of worth, the best 
food. It fattens him to heare a prodigalls consumption, though he partakes 
nothing in the bootie.” 


“A begging scholar” was a thing still found in the time of 
Stephens, and is thus described :— 


“A begging scholar is an artificiall vagabond: hee tooke his first degree 
(as may be imagined) in the university: but he never thinks himselfe a full 
graduate ; till by cosmographicall science, hee surveys the degrees of 
longitude, and latitude, belonging to most of our famous cittyes in England : 
so he becomes practitioner in the mathematicks, though hee pretends divinity 
by order of commencement, which might bee a safe licence among divers; if 
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the statute vouchsafed not to take notice of his roguery. He hath from the 
first houre of his matriculation inherited the name of Sharke, by way of a 
general] dependance in the colledge: but being perhaps expulse od, or departing 
in a hungry humour, he travells with a prompt memory, in stead of other 
know ledge ; ; and above all things hee is wise enough for himselfe, to remember 
his wants. He never looked into divinity beyond the meaning of two 
sermons ; and upon those hee hath insisted so often, that he feeles no neede 
of another library. He still pretends (like some single Phisitia) the cure of 
one disease, that is, the colde of charity, and therefore (his charitable advise 
being ended) a bill of receipt followes for the ingredients: but the disease 
may be thought to grow more desperate through the mistaken cure; because 
the medicine is applyed unfitly. His helpe extends farre and neere to 
fugitive raga-muffins, under the signe of impotent soldiers, or w andring 
Abraham-men: but his helpe proves the maintenance of their function, 
because it proves his owne, by occasion : for being received as a secretary to 
the counsell of vagrants, hee conceales much idle property, in advantage of 
himselfe and countrymen, not of the commonwealth. Ifyou would privately 
know him; you must know likewise, the journey to his friends hath beene 
tediously undertaken ; and whilst he bringes his money in question, you must 
know hee beggs for an answere, and so betrayes the doubt of sufficiency : 
howsoever (in publicke) he insinuates a deprivation; by being too sufficient. 
Being admitted (for hospitality sake) to receive lodging ; he hath a slight of 
hand, or cleanly conveiance, which threaten silver spoones ; and leaves a 
desperate sorrow among all the household servants, because hee departed so 
soone. Inthe space of a naturall day he seldom travailes further then to the 
next ale house; that so by degrees he may approach to a great market upon 
the sabaoth. He paies for what he takes continually, one way or other: for 
being no.customer, hee cannot be trusted, except in case of necessity ; and 
then hee payes them experience to beware of such ashe another time. Hee 
hath learning to propound the apostles president for travailes, but conscience 
little enough to looke any further. If his family be not portable, it comes 
in the rereward, and awaits his returne to the rendevouze : if otherwise hee be 
attended with neither wife, nor maid-servant ; he makes use of both, as he 
finds himselfe able: he is sometime inducted by a simple patron, to some 
more simple vicarage; but his tythes and credit concluding in harvest, he 
takes his flight with the swallow; he cannot therefore thrive among the pro- 
moted begging schollers, because he hath no continuance.” 


We have given the whole of this character, and we will do the 
same with the shorter character of a personage well known in those 
days :— 

« An informer is a protected cheater, or a knave in authoritie, licenced by 
authority; he sprang from the corruption of other men’s dishonesty ; and 
meetes none so intricately vitious, but he can match the patterne: which 
makes him free of all trades by the statute ; for this gives him a freedome 
to servey all besides himselfe. He is a fellow as much beholding to his five 
senses about diverse objects ; but commonly they are all occupied about one 
or two chiefly: the winding up of a jacke is better then musicke to his 
eares in Lent, the steame of a roasted joynt attracts his nostrils unsatiably : 
the sight of a shoulder of mutton then feeds his stomacke ; but the taste and 
feeling of it, provokes him to a dreadfull insultation. He is worse then an 
otter- -hound for a dine- -dopping ale-house-keeper: and hunts him out un- 
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reasonably from his element of liquor ; and yet he may seeme reasonable 
honest, for he hearkens readily to a composition. But whilst he consents to 
save men harmelesse (upon tearmes indifferent) he makes open way for 
another of his coate to incroach upon the like premises. So that he seemes 
to be the darling of some Welch pedigree: for he conspires with his owne 
profession, and makes a triumph of the least advantage, in the very same 
manner. Let him be a tytle sifter, and he will examine lands as if they had 
committed high treason; but then he will be daunted, though he weares 
a double night-cap in reading the due fortune of his predicessours, Empson 
and Dudley; except his judgement serves him to mistake the chronicle. 
The lesser foxe works upon simple creatures, and the base informer upon 
poore men’s fortunes. He promiseth restauration to a forbidden ale house, 
with an exchequer licence to vexe the justices; whilst hee takes forty shillings, 
three pound, or upward, for a single subpeena, to defend the liquor man, who 
incurres new charges by trusting in the apparent cousenage. He takes away 
the relation betwixt a lawyer and his client ; and makes it generally extend 
to the clearks in offices ; vender whose safegard hee hath his licence seal’d 
to travaile: a foot-post and hee differ in the discharge of their packet, and 
the payment : for the informer is content to tarry the next tearme (perhaps) 
till a judgement. His profession affoords practisers both great and small ; 
both bucke-hounds and harriers: the essence of both is inquisition. But 
the first is a more thriving and ancient stocke of hatred : for he is a kinde of 
antiquarie: the last is seldome medling with men much above him: howso- 
ever, sometimes hee is casually the scourge of an ignorant justice. 


Of “a base mercenary poet” we will say nothing; but we are 
tempted to extract the character of “a common player,” because it 
belonged to the age of Shakespeare, and is at the same time a very 
good example of our author’s style. 


“A common player is a slow payer, seldom a purchaser, never a puritan. 
The statute hath done wisely to acknowledg him a rogue-errant, for his chiefe 
offence is, a daily covnterfeit: he hath beene familiar so long with out-sides, 
that he professes himsv‘fe (being unknowne) to be an apparant gentleman. But 
his thinne felt, and his silke stockings, or his foule linnen, and faire doublet, 
doe (in him) bodily reveale the broker: so beeing not sutable, he proves a 
motley : his mind observing the same fashion of his body: both consist of 
parcells and remnants: but his minde hath commonly the newer fashion, 
and the newer stuffe: hee would not else hearken so passionately after new 
tunes, new trickes, new devises : these together apparrell his braine and un- 
derstanding, whilst he takes the materialls upon trust, and is himself the 
taylor to take measure of his soules liking. Hee doth conjecture somewhat 
strongly, but dares not commend a playes goodnes, till he hath either spoken, 
or heard the epilogue: neither dares he entitle good things good, unlesse 
hee be heartned on by the multitude: till then hee saith faintly what hee 
thinkes, with a willing purpose to recant or persist : so howsoever hee pre- 
tends to have a royall master or mistresse, his wages and dependance prove 
him to be the servant of the people. When he doth hold conference upon 
the stage ; and should looke directly in his fellows face ; hee turnes about his 
voice into the assembly for applause-sake, like a trumpeter in the fields, that 
shifts places to get an eccho. The cautions of his judging humor (if hee 
dares undertake it) be a certaine number of sawsie rude jests against the 
common lawyer; hansome conceits against the fine courtiers; delicate 
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quirkes against the rich cuckold a cittizen ; shadowed glaunce for good inno- 
cent ladies and gentlewomen ; with a nipping scoffe for some honest justice, 
who hath imprisoned him: or some thriftie tradesman,ewho hath allowed 
him no credit: alwayes remembred, his object is, ‘A new play, or a play 
newly revived.’ Other poems he admits, as good-fellowes take tobacco, or 
ignorant burgesses give a voyce, for company sake; as thinges that neither 
maintaine, nor be against him. To be a player, is to have a mithridate 
against the pestilence: for players cannot tarry where the plague raignes ; 
and therefore they be seldome infected. He can seeme no lesse then one in 
honour, or at least one mounted ; for unto miseries which persecute such, he 
is most incident. Hence it proceeds, that in the prosperous fortune of a 
play frequented, he proves immoderate, and falles into a drunkards paradise, 
till it be last no longer Otherwise when adversities come, they come 
together: for Lent and ‘Shrovetuesday be not farre asunder, then he is 
dejected daily and weekely : his blessings be neither lame nor monstrous ; 
they goe upon four legges, but moove slowly, and make as great a distance 
between their steppes, as between the foure tearmes. Reproofe is ill be- 
stowed uppon him ; it cannot alter his conditions : he hath bin so accustomed 
to the scorne and laughter of his audience, that hee cannot be ashamed of 
himselfe : for hee dares laugh in the middest of a serious conference, without 
blushing. If hee marries, hee mistakes the woman for the boy in womans 
attire, by not respecting a difference in the mischiefe: but so long as he 
lives ‘unmarried, hee mistakes the boy, or a whore for the woman; by 
courting the first on the stage, or visiting the second at her devotions. 
When hee is most commendable, you must confesse there is no truth in him : 
for his best action is but an imitation of truth, and nullum simile est idem. 
It may be imagined I abuse his carriage, and hee perhaps may suddenly bee 
thought faire-conditioned : for he playes above boord. ‘Take him at the 
best, he is but a shifting companion ; for hee lives effectually by putting on, 
and putting off. If his profession were single, hee would thinke himselfe a 
simple fellow, as hee doth all professions besides his owne: his owne there- 
fore is compounded of all natures, all humours, all professions. Hee is 
politick also to perceive the common-wealth doubts of his licence, and 
therefore in spight of parliaments or statutes hee incorporates himselfe by 
the title of a brotherhood, painting and fine clothes may not by the same 
reason be called abusive, that players may not be called rogues : for they bee 
chiefe ornaments of his majesties revells. I need not multiplie his charac- 
ter; for boyes and every one, wil no sooner see men of this facultie walke 
along, but they wil (unaske d) informe you what hee is by the vulgar title. 
Yet in the generall number of them, many may deserve a wise mans com- 
mendation: and therefore did I prefix an epithite of common, to distinguish 
the base and artlesse appendants of our citty companies, which often times 
start away into rusticall wanderers and then (like Proteus) start backe again 
into the citty number.” 





Next come, in rather amusing burlesque, characters of “a war- 
rener ;” who is rather drolly defined to be “an earthly-minded 
man;” “a huntsman,” who “is the lieutenant of dogs, and foe to 
harvests;” “a falkoner;” “a farmer,” “ an hostesse;” and “a taps- 
ter,” who, we are told, “is an infernall; the Belzebub of a seller 
(cellar), and the very motion of a double jugge.” The writer is 
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very bitter against “a lawyer’s simple clarke,” and “ a pettifogging 
attorney,” characters which seem to have hit their mark; for he 
adds, as a paragraph at the end of the latter :—‘“‘I might heere 
accuse some excellent attorneys (though they be good patterns of 
their country’s knowledge), because they could not in my former 
impression take this character without scandall to themselves and 
honesty: and yet I pardon their mistaking, because it is no dis- 
credit for a good attorney to be no good logitian.” 

From among the other characters, we will only give a few lines 
of his character of “a fidler,’ to show how John Stephens can 
descend to the most popular characters. “A fidler,” he says :— 


“Ts, when he playes well, a delight only for them who have their hearing : 
but is, when he playes ill, a delight only for them who have not their hear- 
ing ; and is alwaies a trouble to himselfe, because he heares too much : his 
head is wider then his braine, by so much as a carriers boot is wider then 
his leg; much about halfe in halfe. Hee may best endure to fall groveling 
in a puddle: for it is part of his profession to be a scraper. He is like the 
Nomades, a wanderer from his childhood : there is no certainty of his abid- 
ing: he cannot be bound prentise ; for journy-man-like hee travailes from 
place to place, seeking to be set on worke before he hath learnt his trade. 
Being suddenly entertained without agreement, he is suddenly turned out of 
dores, without giving offence. He doth enquire out gentlemens names and 
lodgings as if he purposed to lye in waite for an arrest : and the truth proves 
little otherwise : for he doth arrest men by their ears though they have beene 
in the pillory, he hath his morning, his midday, and his evening devotion: 
wherein praying for others he finds his owne blessing. His company stand 
like the foremen of a jury, to give in their verdict ; and he doth alwaies 
make two or three shillings be cast ; or as much as you please to give him. 
He is not worth a fiddlesticke without nimble fingers; and they be the 
surest good quality to make him suspected. Hope of imployment drives 
him up to London: and he thinkes that an unlucky day in terme, which is 
not a day of hearing. He bids God give your worship good morrow, in the 
most dolefull and scurvy fashion; that his musicke may relish the better. 
A new song and a base-viall makes him. He deceives with his commodity 
worse than a tobacco-man : for he will utter Peg of Ramsey, and the Maske 
of Lincolne’s Inne, both for one prise. It is not materiall how soundly, but 
how long he hath laid time asleepe: for that is indeed his faculty; to be a 
temporall inchanter. He is a defended night-walker : and under priviledge of 
musicke takes occasion to disquiet men, who had rather sleepe, then heare him; 
disquiet is not all the danger he brings with him: for he can send his little 
spirit of musick upon a ladder of lute-strings, into your private chamber : and 
enforce you to picke your own pockets that he may depart contented.” 


These few extracts will be sufficient to show not only the cha- 
racteristic features of the little book we are professing to review, 
but that of a class of writings which, with a few exceptions, was 
peculiar to this age. They are curious as a class of literature, are 
often distinguished by good sense and wit, and are almost always 
interesting as pictures of contemporary sentiment and manners. 
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THE CHILD OF BRISTOW. 


[ Feb. 


| A Metrical Legend, from a MS. of the Fifteenth Century, in the Harleian 


Collection, No. 2382, fol. 118, v°}. 


HE that made bothe hevene and helle, 
man and womman, in dayes vij, 

and alle shal fede and fille, 

he graunte us alle his blessyng, 
more and lasse, bothe olde and yong, 
that herkeneth and hold hem stille. 
The beste song that ever was made 
ys not worth a lekys blade, 

but men wol tende ther-tille ; 

therfor y pray yow in this place 

of your talkyng that ye be pes, 

yf it be your wille. 

[ found it writen in olde hand, 

that som tyme dwellid in England 

a squyer mykel of myght ; 

he had castels, tounes, and toures, 
feyre forestis and feldes with floures, 
beestis wilde and wight. 

To lawe he went a gret while, 

pore men he lerned to begile, 

alle agayns the right ; 

mykel good he gadred togedir, 

alle with treson and dedis lither ; 

he drad not God almyght. 

The good he gadred togeder than, 
he had it of many a pore man, 

the most partye with wrong :— 

he had a sone shuld be his heyre, 

of shap he was semely and feyre, 

of lymes large and long. 

So moche his mynde was on that childe, 
he rought not whom he begiled, 
worly good to fong ; 

and al to make hys sone so riche, 
that none other myght hym be liche ; 
so ment he ever among. 

When the child was xij yere and more, 
his fader put hym unto lore 

to lerne to be a clerke; 

so long he lernyd in clergie, 

til he was wise and wittye, 

and drad al dedis derke. 
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The Child of Bristow. 


The fader seid to his sone dere, 
“to lawe thu shalt go a yere, 

and coste me xx marke; 

for ever the better thu shalt be, 
ther shal no man begile the 
neyther in word ne werke :” 

The child answerd with a softe sawe ; 
“they fare ful wel that lerne no lawe, 
and so y hope to do; 

that lyve wil y never lede, 

to put my soule in so gret drede, 
to make God my foo ; 

To sle my soule it were routhe ;— 
any science that is trouthe 

y shal amytte me therto ; 

for to forsake my soule helthe 

for any wynnyng of wordldes welthe, 
that wille y never do. 

Hit hath ever be myn avise 

to lede my lyf by marchandise, 

to lerne to bye and selle ; 

that good getyn by marchantye, 

it is trouthe, as thenketh me, 
therwith wille y melle. 

Here at Bristow dwellith on 

is hold right a just trew man, 

as y here now telle ; 

his prentys wille y be vij yere, 

his science truly for to lere, 

and with hym wille y dwelle.” 
The squyer unto Bristow rade, 


and with the marchaund cownant made, 


vij yere to have his sone ; 

he gaf hym gold gret plenté, 
the child hys prentys shuld be, 
his science for to conne. 

The child toke ful wel to lore, 
his love was in God evermore, 
as it was his wone ; 

he wax so curteise and bolde, 


al marchauntz loved hym, yong and olde, 


that in that contré gan wone. 
Leve we nowe that childe thore, 
and of his fader speke we more, 
that was so stoute and bolde ; 

he was avaunced so hye, 

ther was no man in that contré 
durst done but as he wolde. 

And ever he usid usery, 

he wold not lene but he wyst why, 
avauntage dobell tolde ; 
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tethynges he liste never to pay ; 

yf parsones and vicares wold oght say, 
he newed hem cares colde. 

Alle thyng wol ende atte laste ; 

God on hym soche sekenes cast, 

he myght no lenger abyde ; 

but on his ded bed he lay, 

and drow toward his endyng day, 

for al his power and pride. 


Then he sent for knyghtes and squyers, 


whiche were his comperys 

in that contré besyde ; 

he seid emonges hem everychon, 

** Sires, my lyf is nere gone ; 

hit may not be denyed.” 

Ther was no man in that contré, 
that his excutour wold be, 

nor for no good ne ille ; 

they seid his good was geten so, 
they wold not have therwith to do, 
for drede of God in heven. 

He prayed hem, and they seid nay, 
allas! he seid, and welaway, 

with a rufulle stevyn : 

after his one sone he sent, 

evyn to Bristow yerrament 

was thens but myles vij. 

The child to chamber toke his way ; 
ther his fader on ded bed lay, 

and asked hym of his chere. 

** Sone,”’ he seid, ‘‘ welcome to me, 
y ly here now, as thu may se; 

my endyng day negheth nere. 

But, sone, thu most be myn heyre 
of al my londes good and faire, 
and my lordships ferre and nere ; 
therfor, sone, now y pray the, 

myn attourney that thu be, 

when y am broght to bere.” 

The child answerd with wordes mylde, 
* Ye se, fader, y am but a childe; 
discrecion have y none, 

to take soche a charge on me; 

by my faith, that shal not be ; 

y can no skyle theron. 

Here ben knyghtes and esquyers, 
which were your compers, 

and many a worthy man ; 

yf y shuld seche on me take 

that alle thes worthi men forsake, 
a fole then were y one.” 
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He seid, “y have no sone but the, 
and myn heire thu most nedis be ; 
ther may no man sey nay ; 

moche good have y gadred togeder 
with extorcion and dedis lither ; 
alas, and welaway! 

Alle this, sone, y gadred for the, 
and thu so sone failest me 

at my nedeful day ; 

frendship, sone, is ylle to triste, 
eche man be ware of had-y-wiste, 
God wote, so may y say. 

Sone,” he seid, ‘ thu scapest not so ; 
that shalt thu weten or thu go; 
hethen charge y the, 

before God thu mothe answere, 

and as thu wilt my blessyng bere, 
myn attourney that thu be.” 

“A! fader, ye bynde me with a charge, 
and y shal bynde yow with as large, 
as ye bynde now me: 

the same day fortenyght that ye passe, 
y charge yow appere in this place, 
your spiret lat me se. 

For ye have bound me so sare, 

now y most nedis, however I fare, 
do your commaundement ; 

therfor y charge yow that ye appere, 
that y may se your soule here, 
whethir it be saved or shent. 

And that ye do no seathe to me, 

ne none that shal come with the.” 
“Sone,” he seid, ‘“‘y assent ; 

but allas that y was born ! 

that manis soule shuld be lorn 

for my golde or rent.” 

Al thyng most ende atte last ; 

God soche sekenys on hym cast, 
that he most nedis go : 

the parish prest up was soght ; 

the gloriose sacrament with hym he broght, 
that dyed for mannys woo. 

There he shrow hym with hert sore, 
and eryed God mercy evermore, 

as it was tyme to do. 

When God wold, he went his way ; 
his sones song was, welaway ! 

for hym his hert was wo, 

His sone sought fro toun to toun 
for prestis and men of religioun 
the dirige for to say ; 

an ¢ prestis he had and mo; 
gret veftys he gaf hem tho, 
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chargyng hem for his fader to pray. 
Yong children had gret hole, 

and pore wymmen had gret dole, 

that holpe hym not a day ; 

and sitthe broght hym in his pytt, 

as al men muste, thei may not flyt, 
whethir thei be wel or nay. 

When thei had broght him in his grave, 
his sone that thoght his soule to save, 
yf God wold gef hym leve ; 

al the catel his fader hade, 

he sold it up and money made, 

and labored morow and eve. 

He sought aboute in that contré tho, 
where any almes myght be do, 

and largely he dud hem yeve, 

wayes and brugges for to make, 

and pore men for Goddes sake 

he yeaf them gret releve. 

Whoso axed oght, he made here pay, 
and xxx" trentals of masses he let say 
for his fadres sake ; 

he let never til he had bewared 

alle the tresour his fader spared, 

aseth to God for to make. 

By that day fortenyghtes ende was come, 
his gold was gone alle and some ; 

many one of hym spake ; 

and al thynges that were mevable 

he gaf aboute withouten fable 

to pore men that wold take. 

By than the fourtenyght was broght to ende, 
the child to the chamber gan wende, 
where his fader dyed ; 

adoun he knelid half a day ; 

al the good prayers that he couthe say, 
his fader for to abide. 

Betwene mydday and under 

ther cam a blast of lightnyng and dunder 
thurgh the walles wyde, 

as al the place on fire had be ; 

the child seid, benedicite, 

and fast on God he eryde. 

And as he sate on his prayere, 

sone before hym gan appere 

foule tydynges betwene, 

his faders soule brennyng as glede, 

the devel bi the nekke gan hym lede 

in a brennyng cheyne. 

This child seid, ‘* y conjure the, 
whatsoever thu be, speke to me.” 
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That other answerd ageyne : 

**y am thi fader that the begate ; 
now thu may se of myn astate ; 

lo how y dwelle in peyne.” 

The child seid, ‘ful woo is me, 

in this plite that [y] yow se; 

it persheth myn hert sore.” 

* Sone,” he seid, “ thus am y led, 
for because of my falshed 

that y used ever more. 

Mi good was getyn wrongfully; 
but it myght restord be, 

and aseth be made therfore, 

an ¢ yere thus shal y do ; 

gef me my trouthe y were ago, 

for til than my soule is lore.” 

‘ Nay, fader, that shal not be, 

in better plite y wol yow se, 

yf God wol gef me grace ; 

but ye shal me your trouthe plighte, 
this same day fourtenyht 

ye shal appere in this place. 

And y shal laboure yf y may 

to bryng your soule in better way, 
yf y have lyf and space.” 

He graunted hym in gret hast ; 
with that ther cam a donder blast, 
and bothe ther way gan passe. 
The child had never so gret sorwe ; 
he rose up apon the morwe, 

to Bristow gan he wende; 

to his mayster he gan say, 

“‘y have served yow many a day ; 
for Goddes love, be my frend. 

My fader out of this world is past ; 
y am come to yow in hast ; 

y have ever founde yow kynde ; 
me nedith a litel somme of gold, 
myn heritage shal be sold, 

croppe, rote, and rynde.” 

His maister seid, “‘ what nede were the 
to selle thi thrift so hastely ? 

it were not for thy prow; 

yf thu any bargeyn have boght, 
for gold ne silver care thu noght, 
y shal lene the right ynow. 

An c mark yf thu wilt have, 

this vij. yere y wil none crave ; 
wherfor avise the now ; 

for yf thu selle thyn heritage, 
that shuld the holpe in thi yong age, 
an unwise man art thow.” 
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“ Gramercy,” he seid, “ mayster hende, 
this was a proffer of a frende ; 
but truly it shal be sold ; 

bettre chepe ye shal it have 

then any man, so God me save, 
for nedys y must have gold.” 

He seid, ‘ what is it worth by yere ?” 
** An c mark of money clere ; 

the stuward this me tolde.” 
“Then shal y gef the iii ¢ pound, 
every peny hole and round.” 

The yong seid, “ y holde.”’ 

**Dere mayster, y yow pray, 

have here dedis, fech me my pay, 
for y most home agayne ; 

y have to do in soundre place, 

y pray yow of fourtenyht space, 

y shal yow quytte certayne.” 

His mayster loved hym so welle, 
he fette hym gold every delle ; 
than was the child ful fayn ; 

he toke his good, and gan to go, 
and for his fader his hert was woo, 
that bode in so mykel payn. 

His sone lete crie al aboute, 

in churches and markettes, withoute doute, 
wher his fader dud wone ; 

where his fader dud destrition 

to man or womman in any toun, 

they shuld come to his sone ; 

and he shal make aseth therfore, 

and his good ayen restore, 

eche man his portioun. 

iver as they come, he made here pay, 
and charged hem for his fader pray, 
in blisse that he myght wone. 

By that the fourtenyht was come, 

his gold was gon al and some ; 

then had he no more ; 

into the chamber he went that tide, 
the same that his fader in dyde, 

and knelid as he dud ore. 

And as he sate in his prayere, 

the spiret before hym gan appere, 
right as he dud before ; 

save the cheyn away was caught, 
blak he was, but he brent noght, 

but yet he was in care. 

** Welcome, fader,” seid the childe, 
*“‘y pray yow with wordes mylde, 

tel me of your astate.” 

* Sone,” he seid, “ the better for the, 
y-blessid mote the tyme be 
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that ever y the begate. 
Thou hast relevyd me of moche wo ; 

my bitter chayne is fal me fro, 

and the fire so hote ; 

but yet dwel y stille in peyn, 

and ever must, in certeyne, 

tyl y have fulfilled my day.” 

Fader,” he seid, “ y charge yow tel me 
what is moste ayeus the, 

and doth yow most disese,” 

“Tethynges and offrynges, sone,” he sayd, 
“for y them never truly payd, 

wherfor my peynes may not cesse ; 

but it be restored agayn 

to as many churches in certayne, 

and also mykel encresse ; 

alle that for me thu dos pray, 

helpeth me not, to the uttermost day, 
the valure of a pese. 

Therfor, sone, y pray the 

gef me my trouthe y left with the, 

and let me wynde my way.” 

* Nay, fader,” he seid, “ ye gete it noght, 
another craft ther shal be soght, 

yet efte y wille assay ; 

but your trouthe ye shal me plight, 

this same day a fourtenyht 

ye shal come ageyn to your day ; 

ye shalt appere here in this place, 

and y shal loke with Goddes grace 

to amende yow, yf y may.” 

The spiret went forth in his way ; 

the childe rose up that other day ; 

for no thyng wold he lette, 

even to Bristow gan he wynde, 

there he mette with his maister kynde ; 
wel goodly he hym grette, 

“When y have nede y come to yow; 
mayster, but ye help me now, 

in sorwe my herte is sette ; 

me nedith a litel summe of gold ; 

another bargeyn make y wold ;” 

and with that word he wepte. 

tlis maister seid, “thu art a fole ; 

thu has bene at som bad scole ; 

by my feith y hold the mad ; 

for thu has played atte dice, 

or at som other games nyce, 

and lost up sone that thu had. 

Thu hast right noght that thu may selle ; 
alle is gone, as y here telle ; 
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thi governaunce, sone, is bad.” 
Then he seid until his maister fre, 
‘myn owne body y wil selle to the, 

for ever to be thy lad ; 

bonde to the y wille me bynde, 

me and alle myne to the worldes ende, 
to helpe me in this nede.” 

He seid, “ how mykel woldest thu have 
** x] mark, and ye wold fochesave, 

for that shuld do my dede. 

I hope that shal my cares kele.” 

The burger lovyd the child so wele, 
that to his chamber he yede. 

xl pound he gan hym brynge, 

* Sone, here is more than thyn askyng ; 
almyghti God the spede.” 

Gramercy, sire,” gan he say ; 

“God yow quytte, that best may, 

and trewe ye shal me fynde ; 

y have to do a thyng or two ; 

a fourtenyght gef me lef to go; 

y have ever founde yow kynde.” 

He gaf hym leve; he went his way ; 
but on his fader he thought ay ; 

he goth not out of mynde ; 

he sought alle the churches in that contré 
where his fader had dwellid by ; 

he left not one behynde. 

He made aseth with hem echon, 

by that tyme his gold was gone ; 

they couthe aske hym no mare ; 

save as he went by the strete, 

with a pore man gan he mete, 

almost naked and bare. 


9» 


* Your fader oweth me for a 3eme of corn.’ 


Down he knelid hym beforn 

and y hym drad full sare. 

“For your fader soules sake, 

som amends to me ye make, 

for hym that Marie bare.” 

“ Welaway,” seid the yong man, 

* for my gold and silver is gan ; 

y have not for to pay.” 

Off his clothes he gan take, 

and putt hem on the pore manis bake, 
chargyng for his fader to pray ; 

hosen and shon he gave hym tho ; 

in sherte and breche he gan go ; 

he had no clothes gay. 

Into the chamber he wente that tide, 
the same that his fader on dyde, 

and knelid half a day. 
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When he had knelid and prayed long, 


hym thoght he herd the myriest song 
that any erthely man myght here ; 
after the song, he sawe a light, 

as thow a thousant torches bright, 
it shone so faire and clere. 

In that light, so faire lemand, 

a naked child in angel hand 

before hym did appere, 

and seid, ‘‘ sone, blessid thu be, 
and alle that ever shale come of the, 
that ever thu goten were.” 

‘* Fader,” he seid, ‘ ful wel is me, 
in that plite that y now se, 

y hove that ye be save.” 

* Sone,” he seid, “ y go to blisse ; 
God almyghti quyte the this, 

thi good ageyn to have. 

Thou has made the ful bare 

to aqueynche me of mykel care ; 
my trouthe, good sone, y crave.” 

“ Have your trouthe,” he seid, “ fre, 
and of thi blessyng y pray the, 

yf that ye wold fochesave.” 

** In that blessyng mote thu wone, 
that oure lady gaf here sone, 

and myn on the y lay.” 

Now that soule is gone to blisse 
with moche joye and angelis, 

more than y can say. 

This child thanked God almyght 
and his moder Marye bright, 

when he sey that aray ; 

even to Bristow gan he gon, 

in his sherte and breche allone; 
had he no clothes gay. 

When the burges the child gan se, 
he seid then, “ benedicite, 

sone, what araye is this ?” 

“Truly, maister,”’ seid the childe, 
*“y am come me to yelde 

as your bonde man.” 

The burges seid anone right, 

“me mervayleth mykel of the sight ; 
tel me now how it ys; 
whatsomever ye put me to, 

after my power it shal be do, 

while my lyf wil laste. 

For the love betwene us hath be, 
telle me, sone, how it stant with the, 
why thu gos in this way.” 

“Sir, al my good y have sold ywys, 
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to gete my fader to hevene blys ; 

for sothe as y yow say ; 

for ther was no man but y, 

that wold be hys attourny 

at his endyng day.” 

Then he told hym furthere 

how ofte he dud his fader appere, 

and eke in what aray. 

* And now hys soule into blisse 

y sey hym led with angelis ; 

almighti God the yelde ; 

for thurf your good he is save, 

and his dere blessyng y have, 

and al my cares be kelde.” 

** Sone,” he seid, “ blessid mote thu be, 
that so pore woldest make the, 

thy faders soule to save ; 

to speke the honour may al mankynde, 
thu art a tristy siker frende ; 

soche fynde y but sildon ; 

but fewe sones ben of tho, 

that wol serve here fader so, 

when he is hens gone ; 

sectours fynd y many on, 

but none soche as thu art on, 

by my feith, y leve not one.” 

Hys maister seid, “ y shal the telle, 
thu canst bothe bye and selle, 

here now make y the 

myn owne felow in al wyse 

of worldly good and marchandise, 

for thy trouthe so fre. 

Also, sone, y have no childe 

myn heritage for to wilde, 

goten of my body ; 

here y make the now myn heyre 

of alle my landes good and faire, 

and myn attorney that thu be.” 

His maister dud hym weddid be 

to a worthy manis doghter of that contré, 
with joye and grete solace ; 

and when his mayster was ded, 

into alle his good he entred, 

landes, catelle, and place. 

Thus hath this yong man kevered care, 
first was riche and sitthen bare, 

and sitthen richer then ever he was. 
Now he that made bothe helle and hevene, 
and alle the worlde in dayes sevene, 
graunte us alle his grace—Amen. 


Explicit the Tale of the Childe of Bristow.—W. 
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Les Aunales Générales de la Ville de Paris. M.p.c. xu. [Folio.] 
[Historical Events of the Place de la Gréve.] 


HIS is the title of a scarce and valuable work on the History of 
Paris. Not so copious as that of Félibien and Lobineau,—not so 
documentary as that of Sauval,—it contains all the curious histori- 
cal events, arranged year by year,—and it descends to many matters 
of too inconsiderable a nature to be chronicled by the more volu- 
minous and more dignified historians of the French capital. Paris 
is rich in topographical historians :—for, besides the works men- 
tioned above, there are the highly valuable Dictionnaire Historique 
in four volumes, 8vo, published about 1770 :—the copious, clerical, 
and ecclesiastical history of the Diocese, by the Abbé Lebceuf ;—and 
numerous works on the University of Paris, on the Monastic 
Establishment of St. Germain des Pres, the Invalides, the Sorbonne, 
etc. etc. 

We propose reviewing some of these books at a future period ; 
but our remarks at present are confined to the Annales; and with 
a view to give our readers some idea of the use that may be made of 
such a work, we select one particular spot in Paris, and we endea- 
vour to resuscitate its historical being. 

Just where the sea-green Seine—that winding river*—after cir- 
cling round the Isle St. Louis, and cutting it off from the Isle de 
la Cité, rushes against the northern shore, and periodically throws 
up a wide-spread mass of sand and gravel,—just in this spot there 
used to be from time immemorial an open place of common land 
where the inhabitants of Paris met the country dealers as they 
landed from their boats, and purchased from them the various pro- 
ducts of the farms along the Seine or the Marne. It was the general 
market for all the wood, corn, vegetables, and fruit that came into 
the Capital, and, as a point of central convenience, preserved its 


* The name of the Seine is derived by Thierry in his Hist. des Gaulois, from a 
Celtic word having this signification. 
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liberty when the surrounding districts came to be thickly covered 
with houses, and Paris began to grow on either side of the stream. 
It was the general rendezvous of all the clodhopping swains that 
lived up the river, and whose fathers got such rough usage at the 
hands of the Normans before they did the Saxons the honour of 
visiting them; and hither the hewers of wood in the gloomy forests 
of La Brie with the reapers of corn from the sunny plains of La 
Beauce came as to a spot of general meeting or ready sale. These 
good people, in their simplicity, preferred the northern part of Paris 
to the southern,—it was less court-like, less ecclesiastical. If they 
approached the embattled wall of the University from the high road 
to Orleans, they had to pay plenty of tolls and dues to the Abbot 
of St. Germain des Prés, ere they could invite custom in the market 
under his jurisdiction,—the only one in that quarter of the town. 
Here they paid less toll to the Provost of Paris, they landed their 
goods commodiously, the citizens could cross from the island in 
boats to make their purchases, while those who lived in the new 
northern suburbs,—the Town, or La Ville (as it was called, to dis- 
tinguish it from the Cité, and the Université), were all traders and 
middling kind of folks who suited the habits and ideas of their 
country visitors. Hence it was that though the unruly visits of the 
Seine were soon attempted to be kept out by a sort of quay, and the 
sandy gravel became in time transformed into a pavement, the Place 
de la Gréve, taking its name from its former appearance, continued 
to be the principal port or wharf of the capital until as late as the 
reign of Louis XV. In the days of the dissolute Regent you might 
here see great stacks of fire-wood heaped along the waters’ edge, 
innumerable porters bringing ashore sacks of charcoal from barges 
moored in the river, and, close by, the corn-factors having the con- 
tents of several large crafts loaded, not in sacks, but poured out 
upon wide spread cloths laid on the ground:—here the early 
wholesale dealers circulated in a busy crowd, and the purveyance of 
the capital in bread and fuel was conducted upon the most primi- 
tive principles. 

Up the river extended the Quay de la Gréve ; here the wine, hay, 
and straw brought into the capital were sold, and all around the 
Place itself, ran streets, the very names of which spoke of the toils 
of citizens, and proclaimed it to be the central spot of business. 
Then there was the Quay Pelletier, with the Rue de la Tannerie 
running behind it, and here all the leather-trade of Paris was once 
carried on. Another street was the Rue de la Vannerie, tenanted 
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by the worthy fraternity of basket-makers : the Rue de la Coutellerie 
opened into this, full of knife and axe-makers, and was continued 
into the Rue de la Tixeranderie, where doubtless the busy loom 
and gliding shuttle used to keep up a perpetual din. When the 
Jews were allowed to live in Paris, they had a small street here all 
to themselves, called the Rue de la Juiverie ; but after their savage 
expulsion it became inhabited by the unemployed journeymen of 
the town, and hence took a second name of the Rue de la Tacherie ; 
while an opprobrious epithet was transferred to a narrow alley in 
this immediate neighbourhood, where a Jewish synagogue had long 
offended the decorum of the charitable Christians, and it is even to 
the present day styled the Rue du Pet-au-Diable. 

By degrees, as the capital grew, the aspect of this place of business 
improved ; on the northern corner of it rose the Hopital du Saint 
Esprit, and near it was a central institution for the indigent, 
alled the Bureau des Pauvres, where the worthy magistrates of 
the city dispensed public alms, and administered to the necessities 
of the poorer inhabitants. All round the Place rose the high 
peaked gables, with overhanging fronts, that distinguished the urban 
architecture of the middle ages. Some of these were costly edifices, 
built of stone, and ornamented with a degree of delicacy not often 
surpassed ;—at their corners were little turrets, and in their fronts 
oricl windows hanging over the public way :—one of these turrets 
still remains with its conical roof and rich mouldings, a valuable 
specimen of the good taste of former days. On the eastern side 
there was a goodly house in the time of Philip Augustus, built with 
an open arcade below, and known by the name of the Maison aux 
Piliers ; which, after becoming Crown property, passed through the 
hands of one of the Dauphins of Vienne, and was at last purchased 
by the municipality to form the Parloir aux Bourgeois. This 
building, as the commercial and municipal importance of Paris 
increased, was altered into the Hotel de Ville, by Dominico Bocca- 
doro di Cortona, in 1549, and the central part of that grand edifice 
as it now stands was completed by the commencement of the next 
century. Behind it, rose the two towers of St. Jean en Greve, one of 
the principal churches of the capital; and a few hundred yards further 
to the east was the Church of St. Gervais, in front of which an 
old elm tree remained, in token of its once being a place of rural 
amusement,—a sort of trysting tree to all who used to roam along 
the meadows of the Seine. The whole aspect of the Place de la Gréve 
was picturesque, and, whether by day or by night, it was always one of 
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the most stirring spots in the capital. Not only was it a general 
market-place, but it was also the place where public rejoicings were 
celebrated on a large scale. Every year, on the Eve of St John, 
the citizens crowded hither to witness a display of fire-works :— 
was a prince born in the royal family, the loyalty of the capital 
rose to the heavens in a shower of fire from the Place de la Gréve :— 
did a general gain some great victory, the Place dela Gréve ran with 
wine from the old fountain in the midst, and was trodden by the 
feet of all the holiday folks in Paris. It has not seldom been the 
scene of political commotions, from the days of the Catholic 
League against Henry III and his successor to the periods of the 
two Revolutions, when so many important events were consum- 
mated at the Hotel de Ville. It was in this building that the 
famous Commune held its sittings :—it was here that Robespierre 
and his associates held their last meeting, when they were arrested, 
shortly to be hurled by an indignant people to destruction :—it was 
here that old Lafayette put his head out of window one fine day, 
and gabbled nonsense about the “ Best of Republics.” How much 
political gibberish and rascality has been exhibited here since that 
time all Europe knows ! 

But it is not for its commercial, its festive, or its political recol- 
lections that we are now taking our readers to visit the Place de la 
Gréve :—it is rather for the bloody associations connected with its 
name, as having long been the principal place of criminal execu- 
tions in the capital; this is why we have pored over its annals, and 


interrogated the cruel genius of the spot. To no locality in Europe | 


does a darker series of recollections belong :—nowhere has there 
been more guilty, and more innocent, blood shed than here :—it 
has been the Tower Hill of Paris, the Gehenna of France, the last 
scene of the crimes of the bad, and the sufferings of the good :—its 
very name should be written in characters of blood. The precise 
epoch at which executions were begun here is not known, but the 
earliest authenticated date is 1310, under the reign of Philip the 
Fair, when a poor woman, Marguerite Porette, was burnt there for 
a heretic ; and ever since that time until 1830, the headsman, the 
hangman, and the stakesman plied here incessantly their fearful 
trade. It is no small sign of a better state of public feeling in 
France that executions are now performed in Paris at such early 
hours, and in such a remote spot, that the morbid curiosity of the 
vulgar is generally baulked of its gratification:—criminals at the 
present day are executed either at a distant and little visited barrier 
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on the south of the capital, or else on the platform of a large prison 
near Pére la Chaise. 

One of the most distinguished state criminals who suffered on 
it in former days, if indeed he could be called a criminal, was the 
Comte de St. Pol, brother-in-law of Louis XI,—he and that crafty 
monarch having espoused sisters. Louis de Luxembourg was one 
of the most powerful nobles of France at that period, and, besides 
his county of St. Pol, held the towns and castles of Ham and 
Bohain, had command of the important town of St. Quentin, and 
had received the dignity of Constable of France, at the peace of 
Conflans in 1465. He seems to have entertained an innate dread 
of the treachery of Louis XI, and to have placed his hopes of power 
in the being able to balance the King and Duke Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy, one against the other :—in fact, the last years of his 
life were a continual series of machinations, partly for and partly 
against these powerful rivals. 

We quote now the Annales: — 

“The Count was difficult to be seized either by the King or the Duke, for 
he lay just between them, and possessed great resources. Besides merely 
holding these towns he could throw garrisons into them from whence and 
when he pleased : he had a constant guard about his person of 400 men-at- 
arms, well mounted and well paid: he exacted a crown upon every pipe of 
wine that passed through his estates into the Low Countries : had forty thou- 
sand livres of ordinary revenue paid him by the King, as well as his own rich 
and extensive seignories ; and maintained wide spread communications in the 
territories of the King as well as of the Duke. He was a man of deed as 
well as of word, and could do a great deal of good or a great deal of harm: 
he knew that if he abandoned either party he should be well received by the 
other: in short both in himself, and for the places he held, he was worth a 
good peace between the King and the Duke, and either of them would have 
been rejoiced to get him entirely to himself.” 

Besides the consciousness felt by Louis that the Count was too 
powerful for a subject, and by Charles of Burgundy that he was too 
influential for a safe neighbour, the Constable had given special 
causes of offence to each of these potentates. A short truce of one 
year between France and Burgundy had been patched up in 1474 
much to the displeasure of the Count, who knew that if the King 
and the Duke were not at war with each other, they would most 
probably turn their arms against himself. He laboured therefore 
to the best of his ability to incense the King against his rival, and 
he succeeded toa certain extent; but not so adroitly as to prevent 
Louis from perceiving the motives of his advice; and hence arose 
a main cause of quarrel in the royal breast :—while on the other 
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hand, during the seige of Amiens, the Count had cruelly ravaged the 
Duke’s territory of Hainault, and burnt the Chateau de Seure, 
belonging to Baldwin de Launay, one of the Duke’s principal 
favourites. The Annales observe :— 


“The Count had powerful enemies, both on the King’s side and the 
Duke’s, who conspired together for his ruin, and urged on their respective 
masters tothe same point with all their might. Almost all this year of truce 
in fact was passed in trafficking for the life of the Constable. Hymbercourt, 
and Hugonet, Chancellor of Burgundy, were more interested in the matter 
than any other persons : forina conference held at Roye, where the Constable 
appeared on behalf of the King, and they for the Duke, disputes and words 
had run to such a pitch that the Constable had given them the lie :—to which 
the Burgundians, with apparent moderation, answered, that they considered 
it an insult, not to themselves but to the King, under the safeguard of whose 
parole they were then assembled, as well as to their master, whom they were 
there to represent, and to whom they would take good care to report it. The 
result of this was, that at the instance of the Burgundian functionaries a 
secret meeting was soon after held at Bouvines :—Hymbercourt and Hugonet 
came thither for the Duke, and for the King came the Seigneur de Curton, 
Governor of the Limousin (whom the Count de St. Pol had once ejected 
from St. Quentin in a manner more summary than courteous), and with him 
Maistre Jehan Hebergé, afterwards Bishop of Evreux. They agreed to 
declare the Constable an enemy and a criminal to both Princes, on behalf of 
whom they further promised and swore, that the first of the two which could 
should apprehend the Count, put him to death within eight days, or deliver 
him up to the other contracting party to be dealt with at his pleasure. They 
also promised on oath, that he should be proclaimed by sound of trumpet a 
common enemy to both parties, with all his adherents :—that all his estates, 
goods, and chattels should be confiscated ; that the King should give up to 
the Duke St. Quentin, Ham, Bohain, all the Count’s estates, and all his 
ready money :—and finally, that on a set-day the Duke and the King should 
meet before Ham at the head of their respective armies, and there pursue the 
Constable to the death.” 

Designs such as these, sworn to between men of such fiery and 
implacable minds as Louis and Charles of Burgundy, were not likely 
to remain without effect ; but it was more than a year before this 
treaty was put in execution, and during the interval the Count had 
found meaus to excite their wrath against him tenfold. The Con- 
stable got wind of the plan adopted against him, and immediately 
dispatching a trusty follower to the King, told him that his machi- 
nations were known, and that he himself should immediately with 
his forces join the Duke of Burgundy. To parry this stroke, Louis 
delayed ratifying the treaty, and appointed a rendezvous with the 
Constable, whereat they should treat of and settle their disputes. 
The place of meeting was fixed on the bank of a small stream not 
far from La Fere, within the territories of France: and the precau- 
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tions adopted for the interview between the sovereign and his 
haughty vassel show strongly the feeble condition, in which the 
crown of France had been left after the mortal struggle of the 
country against England. Across the road that ran by the river- 
side was raised a strong wooden barrier, or frame of stout trellis 
work, through which the parleying parties could see each other, and 
could even put their hands, but which did not admit the passage of 
any weapon of offence, such as were used in those days. The fate 
of Jean-sans-Peur, the bold and bad Duke of Burgundy, who, in 
1419, was killed by the Dauphin of France, on the bridge of 
Montereau, in a conference at an open barrier, had taught sove- 
reigns and vassals a lesson of caution which was not neglected upon 
this occasion. The Count de St. Pol arrived first at the barrier, 
accompanied by 300 men-at-arms, and soon after Louis rode up at 
the head of double that number ;—the Constable was clothed in a 
robe of state, under which he had taken the precaution to put on 
his cuirass ;—the King was in his usual dress of cloth of gold, and 
a well furred velvet mantle. At the side of the King appeared one 
of the Constable’s most inveterate enemies, the Sieur de Chabannes, 
Count of Dampmartin :—-and the former, as he knelt to his sove- 
reign, adroitly availed himself of this nobleman’s presence as an 
excuse for coming with so strong a retinue. The King feigned to 
accept the excuse, listened to the Count’s grievances, approved of 
what he said, gave him a gencral pardon for all that had passed, 
continued him in the command of St. Quentin and other strong- 
holds, and then departed, resolving within himself never to forget or 
forgive the insult put upon his royal authority by a subject who had 
thus treated with him on terms of virtual equality. 

The Count was not more sincere at this mterview in his expres- 
sions of repentance for past intrigues than the King in his assur- 
ances of pardon: and his first machination, prompted by the fear of 
having an army of his sovereign on his frontier, was to persuade 
Louis to send a large force from Picardy into Normandy on a false 
statement that the English were going to land at Calais, and would 
march straight for that Duchy. The King after despatching troops 
thither found out the treachery, and yet was compelled to dissimu- 
late his wrath. He had soon after nearly got the Count into his 
power by inviting him to the palace, and the latter had doubtless 
fallen into the snare, had he not imsisted on the King’s swearing 
upon the relics of St. Leu to give hima safe return. Louis offered 
to swear by any other relics, or to take any other kind of oath than 
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this, but the Constable, wisely judging thereby that all was not 
right, kept out of the way :—and sent at the same time to the Duke 
de Bourbon, to induce him to revolt against the crown, while he also 
made overtures of reconciliation to the Duke of Burgundy. His 
messages and his letters to each of these dukes were delivered to 
Louis himself, and the monarch gained an opportunity of showing 
the Count in his true colours to his cousin of Burgundy. Louis de 
Creille, a gentleman of the Count’s household, with his secretary, 
arrived at Court with the ostensible mission to imduce the King 
to grant a year’s truce to the English, though nothing was in reality 
further removed from his wishes. Louis gave the man audience in one 
of the dark chambers in which he delighted to dwell, and had pre- 
viously concealed an envoy from the Duke of Burgundy behind the 
arras. De Creille and his companion entered, and informed the 
sovereign that the Count had previously sent them to the Duke in 
order to dissuade him from keeping up his amity with the English 
foe ; that the Duke had burst forth into one of his usual passions, 
had abused the English, had sworn against them by St. George, his 
most solemn asseveration, had called King Edward Blanc borgne, 
and had even asserted that he was illegitimate. The King laughed 
heartily at their assertions, and delaying to give an answer about 
the truce, sent them away ;—but within three days every word of 
the interview had been reported to the Duke, and the Constable’s 
destruction determined on. Louis, on the other hand, actually 
agreed to a truce with England, and invited Edward IV to the inter- 
view at Picquigny, so graphically described by an eye-witness, 
Philippe de Commynes, and where the two monarchs (like Louis 
and the Constable a short time previously) dared not trust to each 
other’s honour, unless protected by a latticed barrier “ strong as a 
lion’s cage.” This interview and its consequent ceremonies over, 
the King and the Duke proceeded to carry into effect the secret 
treaty of Bouvines; and, having further agreed to a truce of nine 
years, the Duke ordered Esmeries, Grand Bailiff of Hainault, to 
arrest the Constable who was then visiting him at the Castle of 
Monts. This was promptly done, and on the King’s demand the 
Count de St. Pol was delivered into the hands of the Grand Admiral 
of France, Bastard of Bourbon, by his mortal enemies Hymbercourt 
and the Chancellor Hugonet. He was brought by easy journeys to 
Paris, and confined in the Bastille; as he entered which fortress it 
was observed that he rode a small black palfrey, and wore a coat or 
“cappe” of camlet lined with black velvet, “looking much de- 
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jected and right piteous.” His offences were immediately laid 
before the parliament of Paris; and his various treacheries, with the 
letters and other documents in proof of them, having been duly 
recognized by the Court, the Constable, who had never been con- 


fronted with his judges, was ordered to be brought up for sentence. 
The Annales report : 

“On Tuesday, the 19th of December, 1475, the Sieur de St. Pierre went 
to the Constable’s chamber in the Bastille, as being on guard over him, and 
tapping at the door cried out ‘ Monseigneur, what are you about, are you 
asleep?’ ‘ Nenny,’ replied the Constable, ‘it is long since I have been able to 
sleep, I am here where you see me, thinking and dreaming,’ St. Pierre then 
said that he was ordered to deliver him over to the guard of the Chevalier 
Robert Destouteville, Provost of Paris, to be by him conducted before the par- 
liament, to hear two matters concerning the things whereof he was accused ; 
and the Constable, after expressing his fears that the populace might insult 
him, was led on horseback, surrounded by the city archers, to the presence 
of the parliament in the Chambre de la Tournelle. After he had saluted the 
court, the Chancellor of France rose, and said, ‘ Monseigneur de Sainct Pol, 
you have ever been esteemed one of the most virtuous and constant chevaliers 
of this kingdom: and since, up to this day, you have always shown yourself 
such, it is still more necessary that you should show this constancy, which is 
so natural to you, in the place where you now are. You must therefore, 
Monseigneur, take from off your neck the royal order with which you have 
been honoured by the King.” The Constable replied that he would do so 
willingly, and raised his hand to take it off: but as it was fastened behind 
with a golden pin he requested St. Pierre to help him, and then kissing the 
collar of the order gave it into the Chancellor’s hands. The latter demanded 
of him his Constable’s sword, but he replied that he had it not, that every- 
thing had been taken from him when he was arrested, and that he stood 
before the court just as he was brought into the Bastille. Upon this Maistre 
Jehan de Ponpaiucourt, president of parliament, rose, and after informing 
him that his case had been fully heard, read the dictum of the court which 
was to the effect, that he had been attainted and found guilty of high 
treason :—that he was to suffer death that very day; that he was to be 
beheaded in front of the Hotel de Ville ; and that all his Seignories, revenues, 
possessions, and inheritances were to be forfeited to the King. The dictum 
being read, the Constable was greatly astounded at it, and seemed quite per- 
plexed : for he could not imagine that the King or his officers would ever 
condemn him to die. Thereupon he exclaimed ‘Ha! God be praised ! here 
is a rude sentence ! I pray that He may give me grace to have a right knowledge 
of Him this day !’ Then turning to St. Pierre, he added; ‘ Ha, ha! Monsieur 
de St. Pierre, this is not at all what you told me this morning :’'—but the latter 
answered him not a word, and withdrew. The Gonstable was then left in 
the hands of four Doctors in Theology, one of them a Cordelier, Maistre 
Jehan de Sordun :—the second an Augustin canon; the third the Penitencier 
of Paris: and the fourth Maistre Jehan Hué, curate of St. André des Arts, 
and Dean of the Faculty of Theology, in the University of Paris. Of these 
and of the Chancellor the Constable earnestly begged that they would give 
him the Lord’s Body :—but they did not grant his request :—a mass was 
however celebrated before him, and with this he was forced to be conient. 
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Mass ended, holy water was sprinkled on him, and they gave him consecrated 
bread to eat :—of this he partook and then remained in conference with the 
Doctors till two in the afternoon, when he descended the steps of the Palace, 
where the parliament sat, and mounted again on horseback to be led to the 
Hotel de Ville. In front of the building some scaffoldings were erected for 
persons to get on to see him die; and as he advanced he was escorted by the 
registrary of the court, with all the ushers of the same. On arriving at the 
Hotel de Ville he was taken into the Bureau, against which a scaffolding had 
been raised, with an enclosed passage of wood as a way of approach, and 
adjoining was a smaller scaffold upon which he was to be executed. ‘The 
Constable remained in the Bureau with his confessors testifying great regret, 
followed by many acts of repentance : he made his testament as well as he 
could, and, subject to the King’s good pleasure, it was received by a gentle- 
man in attendance. It was 3 o’clock when the Constable came forth from 
the Bureau, and he threw himself at the foot of the smaller scaffold. Then 
turning his face he knelt towards the side which looks to Nostre Dame, and 
said his prayers, which were very long, mingled with tears, regrets, and many 
signs of contrition, ever having the cross before his eyes and the remembrance 
of our Saviour’s passion in his heart. The crucifix was held for him by 
Maistre Jehan Sordun, the Cordelier Doctor, and he often kissed it with 
tears and great devotion. His prayers ended, the Count stood up :—and 
thereupon presented himself,-a man named Petit-Jehan, son of Henry Cousin, 
executor of the Haute Justice of Paris, and with a small cord bound his 
hands, all which he bore with the noblest constancy. The Constable was 
then made to mount the little scaffold, where he stopped, and turning 
towards the Provost of Paris, and other officers of the King, begged through 
them pardon of his majesty, and requested them to remember his soul in 
their prayers. Next turning to the people, he besought them also to pray for 
his soul :—and then kneeling down on a small square cushion, charged with 
the armorial bearings of the town, he put it into the position which suited 
him by moving it with his foot. He was then blindfolded, still speaking 
to God and his confessors, and Petit-Jehan taking a sword from his father’s 
hand, made the Constable’s head at a single blow fly from off his shoulders. 
He then took it up by the hair, dipped it in a pail of water, and raised it on 
the scaffold in sight of all the people, who were upwards of two hundred 
thousand in number.” 


So perished the Constable of France, Count de St. Pol. His 
body was carried to the Church of the Cordeliers by the monks of 
that convent, in solemn procession by torch-light, anda costly tomb 
was erected in it over his remains. The extreme haste with which 
the trial was conducted, and the omission of confronting him with 
either his judges or accusers, are strong testimonies of the Count’s 
power and the King’s fear. 

The Duke of Burgundy, too glad to have got rid of so powerful a 
neighbour, thought he would try after some larger game, and accor- 
dingly hired a bold desperado to poison the King. Jehan Hardy, 
as he was not inaptly termed, was servant to a tradesman in Paris, and 
he agreed with the Duke for a sum of 50,000 crowns to take off 
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Louis in a ready manner. He had a friend in the royal kitchens, 
and disclosing his plot to him, he endeavoured to purchase his co- 
operation for 20,000 crowns ; but the latter fellow, too wise to embark 
in such a scheme, gave information upon which Hardy was arrested. 
This took place at Amboise, where Louis XI then was, and the King 
set off immediately for the Capital, having Hardy brought after him 
in an open cart strongly fettered and guarded by fifty archers. On 
arriving in Paris he was committed to the custody of the Provost 
and Echevins of the city, tried within ten days, though it does not 
appear that he ever saw his judges until they pronounced sentence, 
and then was condemned to be executed on the Place de la Gréve. 
Hither he was drawn in a tumbril from the Conciergerie, and, four 
horses being fastened, one to each of his limbs, was speedily torn 
asunder: amidst the most horrible shrieks from himself and shouts 
of savage exultation from the multitude. His head was then fixed 
ona lance and set out to view from one of the windows of the Hotel 
de Ville, while each of the quarters of his body were sent with 
tickets on them, declaring his offence, to four towns on the frontiers 
of the Low Countries and Burgundy. 

The taste for tearing criminals in pieces seems to have been of 
long standing in Paris: for, in 1594, when Jean Chastel had been 
found guilty of attempting to murder Henry IV, though he only 
wounded the King in the face with a dagger, this poor wretch (about 
whose sanity strong doubts may be entertained) was ordered to die 
a dreadful death. He first of all had to do penance before the prin- 
cipal door-way of Notre Dame on a cold day in December, standing 
clad only in a long shirt, and holding a heavy wax taper lighted in 
his hand ; subjected to all the taunts and indignities of the multi- 
tude assembled in the Parvis:—after which he was made to kneel 
down and beg pardon of God for his crime, while he acknowledged 
the justice of his sentence. He was then taken in a tumbril to the 
Place de la Gréve, and there his torments began. First he was 
pinched and torn with red-hot pincers on his arms and thighs :— 
next his right hand was struck off with a hatchet :—then his limbs 
were fastened each to a strong horse, and torn from his body. The 
dismembered trunk and bleeding limbs were afterwards thrown into 
a large fire burning in the middle of the Place,—and their ashes 
scattered to the winds. We may add that his father was banished 
the kingdom :—-all the Jesuits (for he had been educated by them) 
were also banished and their property confiscated; and Father 
Guignard, who had been his tutor in the College de Clermont, was 
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himself brought to the scaffold on the Place dela Gréve two days 
after. 

Ravaillac, the assassin of Henry IV, was one of the many victims 
of the Place delaGréve. After this fanatic had confessed that he 
alone was the author of the deed and had persisted in declaring that 
no one had incited him to it, the law officers of the Crown decided 
that torture should be used to elicit some further confession,—and 
as the French law term of that day ran, La question des brodequins 
lui fut appliquée. Who that has read ‘Old Mortality” does not 
remember the vivid description of this horrible species of torture ?— 
Ravaillac bore it with considerable fortitude:—he endured the 
driving in of two wedges between the close-fitting iron boot and the 
knee without saying a word further then to persist in his first de- 
clarations :—but on a third wedge being introduced, and hammered 
down by the strong arm of the torturer human nature gave way, 
and he fainted into a long and deep swoon. The officers of the 
parliament were satisfied with going thus far in the application of 
torture, and, on his recovering, the remainder of his sentence was 
carried into effect in the description of which we quote the 
Annales :— 

* Ravaillac was laid on a mattress till mid-day, and when the power of 
speech had returned, and he was somewhat stronger, the executioner carried 
him into. the chapel and chained him. Some dinner was then given him : 
and before the reverend doctors, to whose spiritual care he had been 
entrusted, entered into conference with the prisoner, the registrary of the 
parliament again adjured him to name his accomplices, if he had any. He 
strenuously persisted however in taking the blame of the action entirely to 
himself: said that he never should have endured the torture so long, could 
he have made any further disclosures: acknowledged that he had committed 
a heinous crime through the temptation of the devil—begged of the King, 
the Queen, the Court, and of all men to forgive him; and then prayed to 
God that the sufferings of his body might be accepted as a partial penance 
for the sins of his soul. About three in the afternoon he was taken out of 
the chapel to be led to execution, but all the way from the chapel to the 
gateway of the Conciergerie, the prisoners in a confused multitude, shouted 
the most opprobrious cries after him, some calling him a wicked man and a 
traitor, others a murderer and a villain :—and some would have attacked him 
had not the archers and the officers of justice prevented them. On coming 
out of the Conciergerie to get into the tumbril, the people (who were so 
numerous in the court of the palace that the archers and officers of justice 
had no room) as soon as they saw him began to cry out: calling him mur- 
derer, parricide, and other infamous names, several endeavoured to throw 
themselves on him and maltreat him, but were kept off by the archers. An 
usher of the Court then came forth, and after crying for a long time ‘ Peace 
there!’ and ‘Hear now in the King’s name!’ everybody became silent in 
order to hear the sentence read: but when the usher came to the words 
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‘killed the King with two stabs of a knife’ all the people began again to 
shout, and so continued until Ravaillac was brought before the principal 
entrance of Nostre Dame. Here he did penance in his shirt, with a wax- 
taper in his hand, the people all the while hooting and reviling him. Every 
street through which he had passed was thronged with people of every age 
and sex, W ho were posted in all the shops and at every window. From Nostre 
Dame he was taken to the Place de la Greve, the same insults being heaped 
on him all the way along:-—and many women as well as men would have 
attacked him in the tumbril had it not been for the archers. The sentence 
of the court being again read on the Place de la Gréve, Ravaillac, before getting 
down from the tumbril, begged the King, the Queen, and all men, once more 
to forgive him for the great fault he had committed, and that they would 
pray God for him: but the populace instantly recommenced their clamours 
and insults. He then mounted the scaffold, and after the Doctors had given 
him their exhortation, the Registrary of the Court again urged him to think 
of his approaching death, and to declare his accomplices :—but he gave the 
same replies as before. ‘The executioner then seized him, and in pursuance 
of his sentence, began to burn over a sulphur fire the righthand with which the 
murder had been committed. He held the fatal knife in it, and as he felt the 
flames shrieked loudly, and often called out Jesus Maria! We was then torn 
on the breasts, the arms, thighs, and calves of the legs with red-hot 
irons, and still reiterated the same shrieks and ejaculations. While 
this was going on he was several times admonished to declare the 
whole truth, but he persisted in saying that he had said all he knew: 
and thereupon the people shouted louder than ever, while many cried 
out that his punishment ought to be protracted. While his wounds were 
bleeding, boiling oil, melted lead, pitch, and sulphur were poured upon them, 
and made him shriek in the most horrible manner. The registrary now 
turned to the doctors and told them that they ought to begin the prayers for 
the dead, and chant the Salve, but they had no sooner taken off their caps and 
begun to do so than the people, inimmense tumult, cried out that they ought 
not to pray for so abominable a parricide, and in fact compelled them to 
desist. The registrary once more said to Ravaillac, that this unusual indig- 
nation of the people ought to move him to confess the truth: but all he 
answered was ‘ It was only I that did it.’ 

“ The executioner now fastened each of his limbs to a strong horse, and 
having made the animals pull at him for half an hour, with a few intervals 
between, Ravaillac was again admonished to tell the truth; but he repeated 
only his former declarations. Upon this the people, far and near and of all 
degrees continued their shouting against him and many took hold of the 
ropes and pulled at him with all their might. A gentleman near the scaffold, 
seeing that one of the horses drawing at Ravaillac was restive, got off his 
own horse, and put him in place of the other to draw the stronger. At length, 
the horses having drawn him for more than an hour without tearing away 
any of his limbs, Ravaillac expired! The executioner then split him in two, 
and then into four parts, and the people of every degree rushed with swords, 
knives, and cudgels, on the four limbs, snatching them from the executioner, 
fighting for them amoug themselves with inconceivable fury, aud dragging 
them all through the streets of Paris. Some took and dragged them outside 
the town, by the city, ditches, and in the fauxbourgs, burning portions in many 
different places: while country people from the neighbourhood of Paris 
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having found means to obtain parts of the flesh and entrails, dragged them 
to their villages, and there burnt them. Thus died this infamous wretch ! 
He was very tall in person, powerfully made, large-limbed, and with dark 
red hair!” 


The tale of another political offender who suffered death on the 
Place de la Gréve in 1612, though of no great importance in itself, is 
not without interest from the picture which it affords of the manners 
of that period. We abridge and quote from the Annales :— 


** In the picturesque province of Berry, and on a small stream running into 
the Cher, stood the town and chateau of Vatan; the former being one of 
those smal] ‘bourgs’ which almost everywhere rose up under protection of 
soms feudal seigneur; and the latter one of those small fortresses or eastellated 
houses, which abounded in France up to the end of the last century. ‘The 
possessor of this chateau, the Seigneur de Vatan, was of a family that had 
rendered essential services to Henry IV in his struggle for the crown: he 
was of an ardent temperament, handsome in person, lived nobly on his 
ancestral estate, and was in short, as it was remarked at the time, altogether a 
‘brave gentilhomme.’ His neighbours and dependents, who looked upon 
him with respect for his many virtues, felt towards him a kind of secret fear : 
for in the first place he was a Protestant, and in the next he was greatly given 
to the study of ‘ Mathematics, Ephemerides, and speculations upon celestial 
matters.’ So says one who witnessed his actions; and he adds that the 
country people strongly suspected him of dealing in the black art, to which 
the somewhat secluded life of a studious bachelor might easily give rise. He 
was the most important personage in bis neighbourhood, and though without 


the title of baron or count, was a good type of the old feudal nobility of 


France, where every ‘gentilhomme’ was named after his estate, and was 
considered equal in point of blood with the highest noble in the land. 

“It appears that one of his tenants had been detected by the Farmer 
General of the salt duties in fabricating salt without a licence; and the 
Provost des Marcechaux of Tours seized on his person for the offence, and 
carried him off to prison. The Seigneur de Vatan, bound to protect one of 
his own vassals immediately sent his Maitre d’Hotel to the Provost to beg 
of him to take bail; but this emissary acquitted himself of his duty with so 
little courtesy that the Provost placed him under arrest as well as the tenant 
and carried them both off to Tours. In retaliation for what he considered 
an insult, M. de Vatan sent a party of his vassals well armed to attack a 


house of the Farmer General’s not far from thence, and to seize on one of 


his sons who was studying there under a tutor for the Church; the attack was 
successful: the lad was carried off and lodged in the Chateau de Vatan. 
Upon this the enraged parent applied to the Council of State at Paris, and 
obtained a warrant for the apprehensicn of M. de Vatan; but the execution 
of it having been entrusted to a lieutenant of police who was not a gentleman 
by birth, M. de Vatan refused to obey the summons and sent home the lieu- 
tenant with little display of courtesy. His enemies had influence to persuade 
the Council that M. de Vatan, from his being of the Protestant party, was a 
dangerous subject, and even got up an accusation of his having been con- 
cerned in some petty and long forgotten conspiracy against the State. They 
followed up their insinuations with so much pertinacity that an order was 
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issued by the Council for obtaining possession of the refractory gentleman’s 
person by force of arms ; and the execution of the order was entrusted to the 
Count de Chiverny, Governor of the Blesois. 

It gives no mean idea of the power of one of these untitled gentlemen of 
France when it is recorded that the Governor, on hearing that M. de Vatan 
intended to defend himself, ordered a force of 1200 French infantry, a com- 
pany of Swiss Guards, 500 cavalry, and six pieces of cannon, to proceed to 
the siege of Chateau. In fact every seigneur, whose means allowed of it, 
had from time immemorial fortified his residence to the best of his ability, 
and had endeavoured to protect himself against his legal superiors, or against 
the hand of predatory violence. France, in the reign of Louis X!I1, was not 
so far removed from the reminiscences of the feudal system, that any gentle- 
man of importance would trust himself to reside in an open or unfortified 
house. The Chateau de Vatan, like numberless other residences, was 
surrounded by a strong, turretted wall with a fosse, barbican, and other small 
outworks : while within this first line of defence rose the corps de logis, a lofty 
pile flanked with towers, well embattled, and machicolated over the gateways, 
with many a narrow loop hole and high pointed window, strong portcullises 
at every gate, deep dungeons within, walls some sixteen or twenty feet thick, 
and a forest of peaked roofs, pennoned gables, vanes, and sculptured chimney 
tops rising over it into the air. Beneath the castle, and huddled together 
near the outer wall, were the houses of the town; around lay the wide spread 
estates of the seigneur; and in times of peace M. de Vatan lived here with 
more real authority than, and with as much comparative pomp as, the sovereign 
himself, As the royal troops advanced the vassals of M. de Vatan abandoned 
their seigneur and fled; the inhabitants of the town too left it to seek refuge 
in the nearest villages, while the local authorities of this petty place, headed 
hy the ‘ Lieutenant en la Justice,’ came to the Governor of the Province to 
clear themselves from all suspicion of resistance. In his presence they 
renewed the report of M. de Vatan’s being an undoubted magician, and 
adduced as a proof that for the last three or four years he had been engaged 
in printing a work at Paris on this very subject. It was discovered after- 
wards that this work was a Latin commentary on the 10th book of Euelid; 
and it actually issued from the Paris press some time after its author’s death. 
As for M. de Vatan he made no offers of submission, but having collected 
about 100 armed men from among his vassals, allowed the troops to take up 
a position outside the town, and endeavoured to defend that place against 
them. He does not seem to have been backed by men of courage ; for after 
the thirteenth discharge of the besieging batteries, he abandoned the town 
and retired within the castle, carrying into it his heutenant M. de Magny 
badly wounded by a cannon ball. The troops, after establishing themselves 
in the houses, commenced operations against the castle itself, which appears 
to have been unfurnished with artillery, and to have depended for its defence 
only on the thickness of its walls and the harquebuses of its small garrison. 
After a smart resistance the besiegers made a breach in the outer wall of the 
chateau, and rushed into the great court, where some of them approaching 
too near to the drawbridge that led into the main body of the building, 
were killed by a brisk discharge from the garrison. The ensuing morning 
saw a regular battery raised in the court at a few paces from the wall, and 
the garrison, giving themselves up for lost, compelled their chief to ask 
for a capitulation, while the greater portion of them, retreating through a 
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postern, escaped into the open country. On the Count de Chiverny 
promising that he would intercede for M. de Vatan at Court, the drawbridge 
was lowered and the troops entered the great hall of the Castle, where with 
signal treachery they immediately massacred all on whom they could lay 
hands. M. de Magny, the lieutenant, was brought out and hung; and 
soine officers then made their way into a room,w here they found M. de Vatan. 
On being asked for his sword he refused to give it, but said they might take 
it if they pleased, and he was immediately disarmed, placed under a strong 
guard, marched off to Orleans and thence to Paris, escorted by a numerous 
body of soldiers, and confined in the prison of Fort Evéque. As for his 
chateau, it was pillaged, and a valuable library contained in it totally de- 
stroyed. It was Christmas Eve when he arrived in the Capital, and by 
the following ‘Thursday he had been tried and condemned to death for 
opposing the King’s troops. For the remainder of his story we quote the 
words of the account written soon after his ‘tragedy,’ as it styles his fate, 
occurred :— 

** When he had been interrogated the last time, and had been shut up in 
prison, he began to suspect that he was condemned to die; for at his dinner 
they gave him only a single bottle of wine and a brown loaf, whereas he had 
previously been furnished with two good bottles and a couple of dishes 
of meat. His fellow-prisoner, for he had not been allowed a cell to himself, 
tried to comfort him; but he ate only a morsel or two, drank a drop of wine, 
and then rising walked up and down his cell, saying to himself that he was 
certainly doomed to die. Soon after he threw himself on his knees, and 
continued at his devotions for along time, until the gaoler coming to unbar 
the door he arose, and seeing several persons enter, exclaimed, ‘ Hé bien il 
faut mourir! allons!’ He was then led to the chapel of the prison, and ordered 
go on his knees while sentence of death was read. According to the terms 
of this decree he was to be drawn in a tumbril to the Place of Gréve, there 
beheaded, and his body burnt to ashes; his head being stuck on a lance 
carried to Vatan, and placed over one of the town gates. The chateau was 
to be rased, the ditches filled up, and nobody allowed to build on its site, 
under pain of being declared rebels to the King; while all his estates were 
to be confiscated for the royal use. This part ‘of the decree was afterwards 
remitted by the Queen Regent, and his sisters were allowed to retain pos- 
session of the chateau and its territories. On rising from his knees he asked 
for a Protestant minister, and the registrary told him he might send for any 
one he could name; but when one came with some of his friends, and they 
were going to sing psalms, the Catholics who were present declared they would 
not tolerate it within the chapel, and forced them to leave off. It was three 
o’clock when the procession set out for the Place dela Greve ; and M. de Vatan, 
on taking leave of the minister who had attended him, was four times heard 
to say, ‘Sir, pray to God for me and I will pray to Him for you when I shall 
be up on high;’ thus acting in conformity with the practice of the Protestants 
not to pray for the dead. As he moved along he said to those he knew, 
‘Adieu, my friends, it is necessary that | should be made an example!’ He 
was left alone by himself in the tumbril as they took him to the Gréve 
praying earnestly all the way ; and when he mounted the scaffold, such was 
the dexterity of the executioner, that while he was shutting up the shears, 
after cutting off the hair behind M. de Vatan’s neck, and as he was asking 
him whether he would like to have his eyes bandaged, he struck off his head 
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at a single blow unawares!’ The body was then burnt in compliance with 
the sentence, The printer who was engaged on his Latin Commentary was 
so much alarmed at his employer’s fate, that he left his shop, fled from Paris, 
and soon after died of fright.” 


During the reigns of Louis XIII and his two successors, though 
state executions on the Place de Gréve became less common, the 
executions of ordinary criminals went on there as usual. At the 
time of the Great Revolution, it was the common spot for inflicting 
the extreme penalty of the law ; and, next to the Place Louis Quinze, 
no locality, while the revolutionary madness lasted, saw more inno- 
cent blood shed. Until within a few years there used to be shown 
a famous lamp-post on the place, near the corner towards the river, 
where victims of every class had been hung up by dozens. After 
the Restoration, and until 1830, the same state of things continued, 
and a most injudicious display was generally made of the crimes 
and the suffermgs of humanity. The usual course of proceeding 
was to place the criminal in the Conciergerie, by the river side, as 
soon asa sentence of capital punishment had been pronounced; and 
he never left that prison again, unless for death or for a reprieve. 
A scaffold, with the guillotine upon it, was erected during the night 
on the Place de la Gréve ; and, as the materials for its construction 
were kept in the Conciergerie itself, the unfortunate prisoner could 
hear the cumbrous beams dragged forth in the stillness of the 
midnight hour, and rumbling along the quays, beneath the old 
towers of the prison, towards the spot where his own tragedy was in 
a few hours to be acted. The prisoners might easily have been 
executed early in the morning, but this was never done; and from 
what cause we know not, the time of execution was always fixed 
for four in the afternoon. The preparations were made so accurately 
that, just as the clock of the Hotel de Ville gave the fourth stroke, 
the fatal axe fell, and the prisoner’s sufferings were over. This has 
been wrought up into an ideal narrative of the most heart-thrilling 
horror by Victor Hugo, in his Dernier Jour d’un Condamné, a work 
too well known to need much allusion; and all the circumstances 
of execution just mentioned may there be found detailed by a 
master hand: it is well worth the perusal of all who take an interest 
in descriptions of such a painful nature. 

We will merely add, that in 1835, after executions had ceased to 
be such prominently public spectacles in Paris, a most infamous 
murderer, Lacenaire, who used to decoy people into his room and 


there murder them for the sake of the few francs he might find in 
11.—7 16 
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their pockets, was brought to the scaffold. Some days before he 
was executed, the following verses appeared in one of the Parisian 
papers, and excited great attention, as they were rumoured to have 
been written by the criminal himself, who had once been a sort of 
homme de lettres. They were in reality the production of a young 
Parisian barrister, M. A. Lemarquier, but they had the temporary 
effect of making many credulous people believe that Lacenaire 
would be reprieved, on account of his being a “ Bel Esprit!” They 
are full of allusion to the old ceremonial of the Place dela Gréve, 
and we annex to them a literal translation :— 


LD Insomnie du Condamné. 


Elle est longue la nuit quand le criminel veille ; 
S’il s’endort, il maudit le bruit qui le réveille : 
Libre et non criminel dans un songe il vivait. 
Que voit il maintenant aux lueurs des étoiles ? 
L’alcove ot l’araignée a suspendu ses toiles, 

Et la paille de son chevet. 


C’est un bien! c’est alors que vient 4 sonner l’heure 
Ou, seul et sans temoins, l’assassin prie et pleure ; 
Son orgueil se fait humble et sa fierté mollit ; 
Son coeur est poignardé par des remords intimes : 
Les fantémes sanglans de toutes ses victimes 

Se dressent au pied de son lit. 


I] a beau fermer l’eeil, un bras glacé le touche ; 

Un cadavre tout nu vient partager sa couche ; 

Il livre son oreille a d’infernales voix : 

Tl entend sur les quais une pesante roue : 

Tl entend le bourreau, le gibet que l’on cloue, 
Le chant lugubre des convois ! 


Alors le criminel s’amende: alors il pense 
A celui qui punit et qui nous récompense, 
Celui qu’on nomme Dieu dans le langage humain ; 
Qui, sur son tréne, attend que le criminel meure, 
Et le conduit, absous, a la sainte demeure 

Dont seul il connait le chemin. 


On peut mourir athée, alors que le délire 
Dans le livre des cieux nous empéche de lire ; 
Quand le lit est déja le funébre caveau ; 
Quand le sang suspendu dans la veine glacée 
Au malade expirant ne laisse de pens¢ée 

Dans le cur ni dans le cerveau ; 


Mais lorsqu’on va mourir dans sa jeunesse verte, 
A lage ou notre vie @ peine s’est ouverte, 
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Avant que son printemps ait fait place a l’hiver, 

Et que Clamart est 14, le hideux cimetiére ! 

Demandant notre chair, notre chair tout entiére, 
Pour servir de piture au ver; 


Alors, croyez le bien, une agonie immense 
Vous rend votre raison et chasse la démence ; 
i Avant de dire au monde un éternel adieu, 
L’homme veut eviter le céleste anathéme, 
Et court a l’echafaud, comme au sanglant baptéme 
Qui réconcilie avee Dieu. 


Slow wanes the long night, when the criminal wakes : 
And he curses the noise that his slumber breaks ; 
For he dream’d of other days, 
When his soul was free from the stain of crime, 
And he lived in a better and happier time. 
But now, by the star’s pale rays, 
And the doubtful light they shed, 
What sees he but only the dim alcove, 
Where the spider hath spun her toils, above, 
And, below, his straw strewn bed! 





To him ’tis a good! for the bell’s solemn tone 
Sounds the hour, when, unwitness’d and all alone, 
The assassin prays and weeps : 
The pride of his heart is brought full low, 
And his savage temper is soften’d now, 
And Remorse her dagger steeps 
In his heart-core’s secret blood. 
Around him his victims, a ghastly band 
Of bleeding shades, vindictive stand 
By his bed in angry mood. 


His eyes he may close :—but the cold icy touch 
Of a frozen hand, and a corpse on his couch 
Still come to wither his soui. 
He listens! ’t is only to fill his ears 
With voices from hell, and unholy fears : 
He hears the waggon’s roll, 
And on the quays a heavy tread,* 
And the headsman’s voice, and hammer’d blows 
Of nails that the jointed gibbet close, 
And the solemn chant of the dead ! 





j * All this could be well heard in the stillness of the night from the towers of the 
Conciergerie. See Victor Hugo’s description in the Dernier Jour, &c. 
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It is then that the criminal tries to amend, 
And he thinks of Him who alone can send 
Reward or punishment : 
Of the Being, for whom the human mind 
The name of God hath essay’d to find, 
In adoration bent. 
For still on his awful throne 
The Deity waits, till the Sinner shall come, 
Then leads him absolv’d to a holy home 
By a path He knows alone. 


We may die without God in the world, when the skies’ 
Mysterious volume is hid from our eyes, 
And clos’d is its wondrous page : 
When the bed that once refreshment gave 
Is loath’d as a foretaste of the grave 
From sickness or old age. 
When that, which was wont to dart 
Through all the veins, is slow and cold, 
And the dying man’s sensations hold 
No more in his head and heart. 


But when death is our doom in the greenness of life, 

When the flow’r of existence with strength is rife, 
And as yet but hardly blown ; 

Before its hopeful spring-time hath fled, 

And wintery age his hoary head 

To frighten us hath shewn ; 

When, Clamart!* thy hideous form 
Sepulchral, is come to demand its prey, y 
Where our body, all, shall moulder away 

As food for the gnawing worm ; 





Oh! doubt not! ’tis then that the soul in its woe 
Brings reason back and bids madness go : 
F’en then, or ere he die, 
To the world, as for ever it fades from his view, 
Man gives his one long last adieu ; 
He wishes then to fly 
From Heaven’s chastising rod : 
And the scaffold’s steps he hastes to mount, 
And there, in a blood-baptizing fount, 
Is reconcil’d to God! H. 2. Js 





* The cemetery of Clamart is an enclosed spot near the Jardin des Plantes in the 
south-eastern part of Paris, appropriated to the sepulture of criminals. 
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Art. Il.— John Babies the Epigrammatist. 





The Scourge of Folly. Consisting of Satyricall Epigramms and others in 
honor of many noble and worthy Persons of our Land. Together with a 
pleasant (though discordant) Descant upon most English Proverbes and 
others. At London, Printed by E. A. for Richard Redmer. Sould at 
his shop at y* West Gate of Paules. [Small 8vo, no date; but about 
1611.] 

HIS is a little book of considerable rarity; we believe that a 

copy has sold for as much as ten pounds, and that it is now 
considered as worth not less than five. Its author was a man of 
literary reputation in his day, and his pen, such as it is, was not 
unproductive, but his name is now almost forgotten, and we know 
very little of his personal history. He has taken care to inform us 

that he was a native of Hereford; his profession was that of a 

writing-master, in which quality he was appointed one of the 

instructors of the young Prince Henry, in the court of James I. 

He was famous in his time as a calligraphist, and appears to have 

been very proud of his skill in the art; but he also had pretensions 

as a poet, and his writings, of which there are a tolerable number, 
seem to have enjoyed a certain degree of popularity. As a writer, 

John Davies, of Hereford, figures especially among the English 

epigrammatists of the reign of the first James. 

The epigram was a species of literary composition which at this 
time was of recent growth in England, and which was modelled 
upon the well known epigrammata of Martial. It was an age in 
which there was a great taste for personal satire and abuse,—and, 
unfortunately, these English epigrammatists imitated the malice of 
Martial without possessing any of his wit. They are distinguished 
especially by their scurrility, and although expressed in feigned 
names, the immediate object at which they were levelled was pro- 
bably sufficiently obvious at the time of their publication. For this 
reason, although it was their professed design to expose and correct 
the vices of the age, they were regarded with hostility by the stricter 
moralists, and we find that, in 1599, the epigrams of our author’s 
namesake, Sir John Davies, the juge, with those of other writers, 
and a number of satires and other books, were proscribed by Arch- 
bishop Whitgift and Bishop Bancroft, and ordered to be burnt. 
A considerable portion of the little book before us consists of such 
pointless and often scurrilous attacks on private vices, and if it had 
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existed at the date just mentioned, they would doubtless have 
brought it under the censure of the prelates. The press, indeed, at 
that time was often in want of a check; and John Davies has 
thought it necessary to make his excuses in sundry introductory 
epigrams, to which he gives the quaint title of “ Passages before the 
Booke.” In one of these he states his reasons for concealing the names 
of the individuals whose failings are the objects of his satire :— 


* At stacioners shops are lyes oft vendible, 
Because such shops oft lye for gaines untrue : 
But truth doth lye there oft contemptible ; 
Unsold, sith old; but lyes are often new. 
Then should my booke sell well, sith full of lyes, 
Ah, would they were: Nay, sure they leazings bee 
In saying such and such do villanies ; 
When none so nam’d commit such villany. 
But I use namelesse names, because their shame 
Should light on no-body, that beares the blame.” 


The style of the Herefordshire epigrammist is by no means 
polished ; his versification, indeed, very commonly hardly rises above 
doggrel. The wit the epigrams display is of no high character, and 
in many of them the point is scarcely perceptible. Perhaps the 
most pointed epigram in the book—we were going to say, the only 
epigram in it—is that— 

“ Against Mustolphus his lying. 


‘** Where now lies Mustolphus? Everie where. Why? 
Wheresoever he goes, he doth nothing but lye.” 


As a sample of the far-fetched and laboured conceits which 
are found in some of these epigrams, and which appear to have been 
taken by many at that time for refined wit, we may point out the 
following display of ingenuity :— 


“The Author loving these homely meates specially, viz. Creame, Pan-cakes, 
Butterd Pippin-pyes (laugh good people), and Tobacco; writ to that 
worthy and vertuous gentlewoman, whom he calls Mistrisse, as followeth :— 


“ Tf there were (O!) an Helespont of creame 
Between us (milk-white mistris), I would swim 
To you, to shew to both my love’s extreame, 
(Leander like), yea, dyve from brymm to brymm, 
But, mett I with a butter’d pippin-pie 
Floating upon ’t; that would I make my boate 

To whaft mee to you, without jeoberdy ; 

Though sea-sick I might bee while it did floate. 
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Yet, if a storme should rise (by night or day), 
Of sugar-snowes, and haile of care-a-wayes ; 
Then, if I found a pan-cake in my way, 
It (like a plancke) should bring me to your kayes : 
Which having found, if they tobacco kept, 
The smoke should dry me well before I slept.” 


In spite, however, of their homeliness or scurrility, these epigrams 
convey often not only curious and striking pictures of the vices of the 
age in which they were written, but valuable notices of contemporary 
manners and sentiments, which may be turned to good account by 
the historian. Extravagant fashions of various kinds are bitterly 
attacked, and the epigrammatist, in describing them, often gives us 
new or unexpected glimpses at the private manners of the time. 
As an example of this, we may quote. the following epigram :— 


« Against Tuballus his time keeping in his ill rule keeping. 
“* Tuballus keepes his houres, observing times 

As if he were a watch, a clock, or chimes. 

At noone, he hies him roundly to the taverne ; 

And there (as king) that commonwealth doth governe 

Till nine at night: then to the alehouse goes ; 

And there, a world of matter undergoes 

Till two next following: then, to bedd he hies 

And sleepes till noone ; and then he doth arise : 

So, to the taverne, as he did before ; 

And there, till nine at night hee labours sore. 

Then to the ale, for custome’s sake hee wends ; 

And there, till two, time, coyne, and ale he spends : 

And then to bedd; and there till noone he sleepes : 

Then up to drinke: thus houres he duly keepes : 
But keepes no house, nor cannot keepe his house 
For keeping howres, and whoores, and this abuse.” 


Here is another of the same class :— 


** Against Ebriscus his desire of the best place in all companyes. 
g 2 pany 


‘“ Ebriscus cannot eat, nor looke, nor talke, 
If to the boord’s-end he be not promoted : 
But place him there, his tongue at large shall walke, 
From whose discourse much matter may be noted. 
Matter of state, of manhood, mirth, and mockery, 
Of courts, of campes, of peace, and of debate, 
Of policies, of arts, of feasts, and cookery, 
Of triumphs, tiltings, and I wot not what : 
But, for his wit no matter much it wakes, 
Whether he sits at the boord, or on Ajax.” 


The costume of the period comes in for a fair share of illustration 
in these epigrams, which are not unfrequently aimed at the extra- 
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vagance of fashion or at the ridiculous pretensions of individuals. 


Thus we have a picture of the vulgar braggard with a showy out- 
side :— 
“ Against gaudy-bragging-undoughty Daccus. 
“ Daccus is all bedawb’d with golden lace, 
Hose, doublet, jerkin; and gamashes too ; 
Yet is he foolish, rude, and beastly-base, 
Crowes like a cocke, but like a craven does : 
Then hee’s (to prise him nought his worth beneath) 
A leaden rapier in a golden sheath.” 


In the following, we have a complete picture of a fashionable sloven, 
as well as a curious and rather minute enumeration of the articles 
of a man’s apparel :— 


“ Against Gorgonius his slovenry. 


“‘ Gorgonius goes like one that were not one, 
Carelesse of all whereof one should have care ; 
His hose untrust, his stockins and his shoone 
Are both unty’d, and foule (God wot) they are. 
His bozome buttonles all times of yeare ; 
His shirt he chaungeth, as the moone doth chaunge. 
His band is starch’d with grease, french-russet cleare ; 
His beard, for want of combing, full of mange : 
His hat (though blacke) lookes like a medley hat ; 
For, black ’s the ground which sparingly appeares ; 
Then heer ’s a dowle, and there a dabb of fat, 
Which as unhansome hangs about his eares. 
His cloake (stone-couler) lookes like a milstone, 
As full of holes, as it is full of dust, 
For it with brush was never yet o’re-gone, 
Nor never shall for him (neat lad) I trust : 
And though for want he hath no cause to mone, 
Gorgonius goes lik one that were not one.” 


While in the next, which (imitated by the way from Martial) is one 
of Master John Davies’s happier efforts, we have an equally minute 
picture of one whose failing lay on the side of neatness :— 


* Of Brunus his smoothnesse. 


‘* Brunus his beard is smooth, and smooth his face ; 
His tongue is smooth, and smooth his lookes and grace : 
His hat’s as smooth as smoothest beaver hat ; 
The band as smooth; for satten smoothe is that. 
His hose and doublet smoother than a dye ; 
For, they plaine satten are, or taffatie. 
His bootes are smooth: for his man (as they say) 
To pull them smoothly on, spends halfe the day. 
He smoothes his friends, but specially his foes, 
Least they should be too rough in words or blowes. 
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He smoothes his mistris, and his rivalls too, 
And smoothly what they will he lets them doo. 
He smoothes all factions, and he smoothes all times : 
He smoothly writes in prose, and smoothly rimes : 
He smoothes the courtier, and he smoothes the carter : 
For he him greetes a foote beneath the garter : 
Yet, though he be thus smoothe, and hath wherewith, 
His mind is bare and ragged like his teeth.” 

Were it, however, merely for his satirical epigrams that Davies 
had any claim upon our attention, he would be almost overlooked 
among a crowd of similar writers. But there is a portion of this 
little volume which possesses a much greater interest. John 
Dayies, the skilful writing-master, but the not very remarkable poet, 
lived, for some cause or other, as the favour of his royal scholar, or 
his social humour, or some other valued quality, in the society of 
literary men and patrons of letters, the greatest of that or of any 
age. To most of these he has addressed familiar and complimentary 
epigrams, in which we find touches of personal character of a very 
interesting description. In reading through the Scourge of Folly, 
a title by the way which belongs only partially to the book, we find 
ourselves for a moment actually living among the scholars and wits 
whose names are immortalized in our language. We need only say 
that we here meet with Shakespeare and Ben Jonson, and the other 
great dramatists of the age, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Marston ; 
with Samuel Daniel, and Michael Drayton, and Sir John Harring- 
ton (the translator of Ariosto); with the architect and getter-up of 
masques, Inigo Jones; with John Speed, the historian, Tom Coriat, 
the wanderer, and other minor writers; with the great Bacon ; with 
Sir Henry and Sir Philip Sydney ; with Sir Thomas Lucy, the son of 
Shakespeare’s persecutor, and with the Earls of Montgomery and 
Pembroke, the friends of the bard ;,and with other names little less 
distinguished,and more in number than we can enumerate within the 
limits of our review. Let us begin with Shakespeare, a remarkable 
and unknown circumstance in whose life seems to be implied in the 
following epigram, which would lead us to suppose that he had given 
some offence to King James by performing the character of a 
king, and that this stood in the way of his rising in favour at court. 
It may be remarked, that the comparison of Shakespeare with 
Terence is not a happy one :— 


* To our English Terence Mr. Witl. Shake-speare. 


“Some say (good Will) which I, in sport, do sing, 
Hadst thou not plaid some kingly parts in sport. 
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Thou hadst bin a companion for a king ; 
And beene a king among the meaner sort. 
Some others raile; but, raile as they thinke fit, 
Thou hast no rayling, but a rayning wit : 
And honesty thou sow’st, which they do reape, 
So to increase their stocke which they do keepe.”’ 


The younger Sir Thomas Lucy is spoken of in terms which no 
account we have of him would lead us to expect :— 


“ To my much honoured, and beloved, Sir Thomas Lucy knight. 
“ Bright sparke of wit and courage; yet ynow 
To set a worlde of hearts, in love, on fire ; 
Whose influence provokes my muses plow 
To cast thy beames abroad, that be intire. 
Thou all-belov’d and highly prized jemme, 
That in the court’s browes (like a diamond, 
Or Hesperus in heaven) dost lighten them, 
For men to see their way on glories ground ; 

Of thy most honor’d nature, take in gree, 
This offer of my muse to honor thee.” 


Davies speaks of the Earl of Montgomery as of a friend to whose 
patronage he was accustomed :— 


“To the Right Honorable, my very good Lord, Phillip, Earle of Mountgomerie. 


To thee being lull’d asleepe in fortunes lapp 

In highest heaven of earthe’s felicities, 

I send these rimes (while thou dost take a napp) 

As ditties unto fortune’s lullabies : 

To make thee dreame (if thou canst heare, asleepe) 

That fortune fawnes on wise-men, sleeres on fools : 

Shee sleeres in scorne, sith fooles no footing keepe 

On ground of Grace: but are like cucking stooles, 

Now up aloft, then straight orewhelm’d belowe ; 

Being seates of shame below, and at the high’st. 

Let wisdome guide thee then, while fortunes flowe : 

So shalt thou scape the‘rocke cal’d Had-I-wist : 
But, had I wist thou hadst been borne from mee 
On fortune’s floud, I would have followed thee.” 


The epigram to the Earl of Pembroke furnishes a sample of quib- 
bling upon words which was too characteristic of the satirical writers 
of that day :— 


“To my much honoured Lord, worthy of all honourable titles, for courage, wit, 
and learning, William Earle of Pembroke. 
*‘ Learn’d and judicious Lord, if I should balke 
Thyne honor’d name, it being in my way, 
My muse unworthy were of such a walke 
Where honor’s branches make it ever May. 
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O! could my might with may proportion hold, 
My may should be so glorious, in effect, 
That it should worke what might and glory could, 
Wherewith thy glories stile should still be deckt. 
But though I may, I cannot wanting might ; 
Which makes my may to worke as cold as bare: 
So then (like winter) [ must pinch thy right, 
Although to right thee be my muse’s care : 
But when the sonne of favour shines on mee 
My may may then have might to flourish thee.” 


Quibbling on words in still worse taste, if possible, is found in the 
epigram to Inigo Jones :— 


“To my much esteemed Mr. Inigo Jones, our English Zeuxis and Vitruvius. 


“T once did sup with thee, deere Inego, 
For nothing: then to me thou art not soe. 
Yet deere thou art to me for thy deere worth ; 
Which I, by speaking-picture, would paint forth, 
[f my small pen thy pencill equall could : 
Then, take not what I can, but what I would: 
If not, take this (as I began with thee) 
Though thou be deere, thou art not so to me.” 


The epigram on Ben Jonson seems to give countenance to the 
charge which was brought against that poet of being jealous of his 
contemporaries, and more especially of Shakespeare :— 


* To my well-accomplished friend Mr. Ben. Johnson. 


* T love thy parts; so must I love thy whole: 

Then still be whole in thy beloved parts : 

Th’ art sound in body: but, some say thy soule 

Envy doth ulcer: yet corrupted hearts 

Such censurers may have: but, if thou bee 

An envious soule, would thou couldst envy mee , 
But (ah!) I feare my vertues are too darke 
For envies shadow, from so bright a sparke.”’ 


The epigram “To my worthily disposed friend Mr. Sam. Daniell,” 
whose muse he tells us was then occupied at court, is obscured with 
quibbles, which make it not worth quoting. That on Michael 
Drayton is in better taste. Drayton was probably at this time work-~ 
ing upon the first part of his Polyolbion :— 


“ To myne honest as loving friend Mr. Michaell Drayton. 


* Michaell, where art thou? what’s become of thee ? 
Have the nine wenches stolne thee from thy selfe ? 
Or from their conversation dost thou flee, 

Sith they are rich in science not in pelfe ? 
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Bee not unconstant (Michael) in thy love 

To girles so gracefull in the hart and face ; 

Although thereby thou maist a poet prove, 

(That’s poore as Job), yet ever those embrace 
By whom thou dost enjoy a heav’n on earth ; 
And, in this vale of teares, a mount of mirth.” 


The lines on Fletcher the dramatist, as well as those on Marston, 
are poor, and hardly worth quoting; those on Beaumont are 
better :— 
“To most ingenious Mr. Francis Beaumont. 

Some, that thy name abreviate, call thee Frank : 
So may they well, if they respect thy witt : 
For, like rich corne (that some fooles call too ranck) 
All cleane witt-reapers still are griping it : 

And, could I sow for thee to reape and use, 

I should esteeme it manna for the muse.” 


We will pass by a number of our poet’s acquaintance, such as 
Speed the historian, Hall the satirist, and others of the smaller fry 
of contemporary literature, who receive compliments which we can 
hardly now appreciate. It seems to have been a singular characteristic 
of that age, that the men who were able to appreciate Shakespeare, 
could at the same time bear with the dull insipid writings of 
the lowest class of literary adventurers, and it is amusing to con- 
template the singularly mixed society which we here find assembled 
round the epigrammatist. The amusing wanderer, Tom Coriat, a 
name now chiefly known among bibliographers, is here celebrated 
in more than four pages of playful laudation. Many of our readers 
will no doubt be inclined to ask who might be the English lyric 
poet that drew forth praise like that which follows; yet Camden 
agrees with Davies in his estimate of Thomas Campion, who seems 
to have been patronized by Prince Henry, and whose writings are 
by no means devoid of merit :— 


“To the most judicious and excellent Iyrick-Poet, Doctor Campion. 


“Upon myselfe I should just vengeance take 
Should I omitt thy mention in my rimes, 
Whose lines and notes do lullaby (awake) 

In heav’ns of pleasure, these unpleasant times ; 
Never did lyricks more then happie straines, 
(Straind out of arte by nature; so, with ease) 
So, purely hitt the moods and various vaines 
Of musick, and her hearers, as do these. 

So thou canst cure the body, and the minde, 
(Rare doctor) with thy two-fold soundest arte : 
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Hipocrates hath taught thee the one kinde ; 

Apollo and the muse the other part : 
And both so well, that thou with both dost please : 
The minde, with pleasure; and the corps, with ease.” 


A player, and also a minor writer of the reign of James I, Robert 
Armin, is playfully commemorated in the following lines, which 
deserve to be quoted. We need hardly remark that the pronunciation 
of vermin in the title must have been what is now considered a 
rather vulgar one :— 


To honest-gamesome Robin Armin, that tickles the spleene like an harmeles 
vermin. 
 Armine, what shall I say of thee, but this, 
Thou art a foole and knave; both? fie, I misse, 
And wrong thee much: sith thou in deede art neither, 
Although in shew thou playest both together. 
Wee all (that’s kings and all) but players are 
Upon this earthly stage; and should have care 
To play our parts so properly, that wee 
May, at the end, gaine an applauditee. 
But most men over-act, misse-act, or misse 
The action which to them peculiar is : 
And the more high the part is which they play, 
The more they misse in what they do, or say. 
So that, when off the stage, by death, they wend, 
Men rather hisse at them, then them commend. 
But (honest Robin) thou, with harmlesse mirth, 
Dost please the world; and (so) enjoyst the earth 
That others but possesse with care that stings ; 
So, mak’st thy life more happy farre then kings. 
And so much more our love should thee imbrace, 
Sith still thou liv’st, with some that dye to grace. 
And yet art honest (in despight of lets), 
Which earnes more praise then forced-goodnesse gets ; 
So, play thy part, be honest still, with mirth ; 

@ ‘Then, when th’art in the tyring-house of earth, 
Thou being his servant whom all kings do serve, 
Maist, for thy part well play’d, like praise deserve : 
For in that tyring-house when either bee, 

Y’are one man’s men, and equall in degree. 
So thou, in sport, the happiest men dost schoole 
To do as thou dost, wisely play the foole.” 


We have here reached almost to the bottom of the scale, and we 
will not introduce our readers to sundry dancing-masters, proficients 
in fair hand-writing, and others, who seem to have been commemo- 
rated merely because they were personal friends. We will give but 
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another sample, one of three in which John Davies celebrates his 
native city :— 
“* To my loving and deere mother, the citty of Hereford. 
** Hereforde, have with thee: nay, I cannot have 
That which thou hast: for, thou hast mirth and ease : 
I say not slouth, lest I should thee deprave : 
Yet ease can have no paine that can displease. 
Hadst thou lesse ease, thy mirth would bee the more, 
For painefull hands, in fine, make pleasant harts ; 
P I 
But idle hands make harts to laboure sore 
With sorrow that annoyes the other parts. 
But in thy bozome thou hast merry heads 
That make thee often merry at the heart : 
So the disease is ease which in thee breeds, 
Whereof I had in thee an infant’s part. 
For which, upon my knees I daily pray 
That thou maist fall to worke, and I to play.” 

We have thus conducted our author to the place of his birth, and 
here we will stop. From the extensive manner in which Davies 
commemorates his friends and acquaintance, he seems to have 
wished to tell future generations the society with which he person- 
ally mixed, while he was handing it down to immortality. Posterity 
has forgotten him and his praise alike, yet however imperfect, or 
unequal, or (often) exaggerated that praise may have been, there is 
still a sort of charm in thus feeling ourselves, while perusing his 
forgotten pages, transported for a moment to the midst of a sort of 
grand literary reunion of such an interesting period. 


Art Ill.—@he Emperor Sigismund at Windsor. 





Eberhardi Windeckii Historia vite imperatoris Sigismund, (in German), printed 
in Menckenius, Scriptores rerum Germanicarum, tom. 1, pp. 1074-1288. 
[Folio, Leipsic, 1728.] 

Thome de Elmham vita et gesta Henrici V. Edit. Thomas Hearnius.* [8vo, 
Oxon. 1727.] 

Titi Livii Foro-Juliensis Vita Henrici V. Edit. T. Hearnius. [8vo, Oxon. 
1716.] 

Goodwin’s History of the Reign of Henry V. (Folio, 1704.] 

Henrici quinti gesta. Fidit. Benj. Williams. Printed for the English His- 
torical Society. [8vo, 1850.] 

Anstis’s Register of the Order of the Garter. [2 vols. folio, 1724.} 

LD travels secure always a fascinating degree of interest : we are 
curious to know what the subjects of them—what prince or 
peer, private person or peasant, said and did, and where they went— 
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and in proportion to the rank and status of the voyageurs them- 
selves is our interest in some measure regulated in the perusal of 
these records of past peregrinations. We have selected from the 
books above enumerated, and from other sources, an event in the life 
of the great Emperor of Germany, Sigismund, little known we believe 
to English readers, and which, as it embraces a visit to our father- 
land and to the magnanimous “Prince Hal” of Shakspearian 
notoriety, shortly after his astounding exploits at Agincourt, 
will we hope command a certain amount of that interest we have 
just had occasion to allude to. It is true, the historian has little to 
avail himself of from these and similar materials ; he meets with few 
or no revelations of the “ state of England” at the period treated of, 
and of the much-revered manners and customs of our ancestors ; 
glimpses and skeletons of facts only occasionally and rarely pre- 
sent themselves to his view which are of any use to him; yet 
in this possession he is sometimes compensated for his labour of 
research, 

The earliest foreigner of distinction of whose peregrinations in 
England we possess any detailed account is, we believe, the Greek 
Emperor, Manuel Palzologus, who visited our Henry IV in the year 
1400. His sayings and doings have been chronicled by Laonicus 
Chalcondyles, a contemporary Byzantine historian and base libeller, 
and narrated to us by Gibbon in his masterly way. But to our 
mind one of the most amusing of these quaint old journals—a 
veritable curiosity of literature—is that of late years brought to 
light by the Stuttgart Society, describing the pilgrimage of the 
Bohemian nobleman Leo von Rozmital, who lionized for a while at 
the gay court of Edward IV, and indeed many startling tales are we 
told herein. “There is in London,” says the gossiping but faithful 
narrator, “a crucifix which has been heard to speak.” Dover 
Castle, we are to believe “ was built by evil demons.” At Canter- 
bury “we saw a fountain, the water of which has been five times 
converted into blood, and once into milk.” Of course we all do 
seriously believein these—quantum valeant—but we have here besides 
perhaps the earliest mention of that “curious” custom of the guest 
saluting the female members of the family he visits on his arrival 
and departure, about which we own we should be disposed to be 
rather incredulous, if we did not find the statement confirmed by 
other trustworthy travellers. The remarks of Erasmus will occur 
to many of our readers. The Greek Nicander Nucius speaks with 
astonishment of the same pretty habit in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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The proud and pompous Constable of Castile on his visit to the 
English Court soon after the accession of James I, was right well 
pleased to bestow a kiss on Anne of Denmark’s lovely maids of 
honour “ according to the custom of the country, and any neglect of 
which is taken as an affront.” (‘ Pidio el condestable licencia para 
besar las Damas al uso de aquellas provincias, de que se agravian 
quando ay algun descuydo. Y dandosela su Magestad, cumplid con 
el uso y gusto de las Damas.’’)* 

We should like to know when this passing strange custom died 
out—a question we will beg to hand over to our friend ‘ Notes and 
Queries.” But it is time that we should take the German Emperor 
by the hand. 

In the spring of the year 1416, Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, 
King of the Romans, and of Hungary, and afterwards of Bohemia, 
was awaiting at Calais the arrival of the English ships which were 
to transport him and his numerous train to the friendly shores of 
England, whither he had been invited by the brave young Harry of 
Monmouth. The distinguished guest, whose presence was now so 
anxiously expected in England, was that same Sigismund—histori- 
cally remembered as the peccant hero of the Council of Constance,— 
which assembly of “ most potent, grave, and reverend Signiors” was 
at this time holding its sittings, having not long before condemned 
to the stake—in defiance of the Emperor’s safe-conduct—the illus- 
trious Martyr-Reformer John Huss as an “ obstinate and incorrigible 
heretic ;”” and another decree of the Council soon afterwards sent his 
friend and companion Jerome of Prague to suffer the like cruel and 
dreadful punishment. Alas! the death of these two men struck the 
first spark which was ere long to kindle into a blaze and smite down 
and consume thousands in the terrible wars of the Hussites. 

One of the principal objects of Sigismund’s journey was to endea- 
vour to bring about a peace between Charles VI, of France, and 
Henry, the victor of Agincourt, and with this praiseworthy view 
he had passed the first three months of 1416 in that country. But 
his efforts at reconciliation were of no avail: probably the weak 
French monarch slighted his mediation, and the result was, that 
before his return to Germany, Sigismund had entered into a league 
with Henry against France. 

Thirty of the King’s “ tallest” ships are now seen off Calais, and 
on the last day of April, the Emperor embarked with a magnificent 
retinue of 1000 knights, (chiefly Hungarians)—nearly the same 

* Relacion de la jornada del Excm®. Cond. de Castilla, 1604. 
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number which the Emperor Charles V brought with him into Eng- 
land on his visit to Henry VIII, in 1522. Verily the duty of catering 
and providing lodging for so vast a multitude must have been no 
sinecure! He was accompanied also by many personages of high 
distinction, among whom were “ye grete erle of Hongry,” the 
Archbishop of Rheims, the Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke 
of Milan, the Duke of Briga, &. Eberhard Windeck, one of the 
Emperor’s Privy Councillors, relates in his old German history* 
that his royal master was five hours in making the passage to 
Dover—’yclept in the original Thobora—but that he himself was 
not so fortunate, for the vessel which received him and a freight 
of thirty-eight horses, after battling with winds and waves for the 
space of two days and two nights, was at length driven into Sand- 
wich (Sandewicke), where he landed with his equine companions 
half famished and in miserable plight. Waren wir und die pferde 
gar vaste hungrig und durstig,is the author’s exclamation. Holin- 
shed has chronicled the strange manner of receiving the Emperor 
at Dover :— 

“The Duke of Glocester, and divers other Lordes, were ready to receyve 
hym, who at his approching to land, entred the water with their swordes 
drawen, and by the mouth of the said Duke, declared to hym, that if hee 
intended to enter the lande as the King’s friend, and as a mediator to intreate 
for peace, he should be suffred to arrive; but if he would enter as an Em- 
peror into a land under his imperiall jurisdiction, then were they ready to 
resist hym. This was thought necessarie to be done, for saving of the King’s 
prerogative, whiche hath full preeminence within his own realme, as an abso- 
lute Prince or Emperour. When the Emperour hereupon answered that he 
was come as the King’s friend, and as a mediator for peace, and not with any 
imperial authoritie, hee was of the Duke and other his associats received 
with all such honor as might be devised.” 


The travellers proceeded to Canterbury (Kandelberg), where they 
were greeted by Archbishop Chicheley, the founder of All Souls 
College, Oxford; paid their devotions and gazed with wonder upon 
the treasures on Becket’s shrine, studded and glittering with gold 
and costly jewels ; + passed onwards to Sittingborne (Sigenpoz), and 
to Rochester (Rotschetter), where they were received by John, 
Duke of Bedford, the King’s third brother; and at Dartford, 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, another of the King’s brothers, was in 
attendance to welcome them with due honour. On Thursday, the 

* Hist. imp. Sigis. cap. xlii, xliii, Windeck, however, places the journey incor- 
rectly in 1417, 

+ “Und sahen do das allerschonste kosterliche cleinater sant Thomas sarg, das ich 
gelawben, das nie kein menschens vilde pessers gesehen habe, wenn das argeste das 


daran ist, das ist das golt.’—Windeck, uf supra. 
u.—7 * 
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7th of May, the Lord Mayor of London and Aldermen “ with alle 
the craftes of the citee, reden alle in rede gownes and hodes white 
and redd, and mette with the Emperour on the Blakehethe.” And 
at St. Thomas Waterings, King Henry with all his Lords and 
Bishops met him and welcomed him “in the most goodlyest wyse. 
And toke hym by the honde, and roode forth with hym thrugh the 
cyte, and offryd at Poulis [Paul’s], and then rode forth unto West- 
minster, where the Kynge lodged hym in his owne palays.”— 
(Higden’s Polychronicon, 1527.) 

Great preparations had evidently been made to give the Emperor 
as magnificent a reception as was possible, and it is even said that 
Henry for a while interrupted the business and cares of government 
that he might have leisure to dispose of himself the more freely to 
entertain his imperial guest. We notice, too, just at this time in 
Rymer’s Fwdera, orders issued for the new outfit of Master William 
the court fool, consisting among other items, of a ‘goun, tabard, 
capuch., callig., doublet’—and the tailor took measure likewise for a 
new suit each for sixteen minstrels, who were no doubt to play an 
important part in the approaching ceremony of installing the 
Emperor as a Knight of the Garter at Windsor, The Feast of the 
Order indeed had been deferred on his account; and accordingly 
soon after his arrival, viz. about the end of May, we find that the 
Emperor was elected a knight to the vacancy created by the death 
of Lord la Zouch, invested with great pomp by King Henry with the 
garter and robes and the collar of his livery, and installed with the 
accustomed ceremonies in the Prince’s stall.—(Beltz, Memorials of 
the Garter, p. \viii.) ‘ While the ceremony was performing, the 
King in divine service sat in the first place as being Sovereign of 
the Society ; but afterwards at the festival table (such was the com- 
plaisance of His Majesty), he offered the first place to the Emperor, 
where the finery of the guests, the order of the servants, the variety 
of the courses, the inventions of the dishes, with the other things 
delightful to the sight and taste, who ever should endeavour to 
describe, could never do it with justice.’”’* 

Mr. J. Payne Collier, the well-known Shaksperian critic, has 
turned this feast to a somewhat extraordinary account in his History 
of English Dramatic Poetry, published in 1831. When treating of 
miracle plays in the early dawn of the drama, he remarks, (vol. i, 
p. 20) :— 

“In 1416, the Emperor Sigismund was in England, having arrived for the 


* Anstis, Reg. of the Garter, ii, 65. 
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purpose of endeavouring to make peace between this Kingdom and France. 
He was magnificently received and entertained at Windsor ; and a chronicle 
in the Cottonian Collection (Cott. MS. Calig. B. 11), gives a description of 
a performance before him and Henry V. on the incidents of the life of -St. 
George. The representation seems to have been divided into three parts, and 
to have been accomplished by certain artificial contrivances, exhibiting first 
‘the armyng of Seint George, and an angel doyng on his spores [spurs]’ ; 
secondly, ‘ Seint George ridyng and fightyng with the Dragon, with his spere 
in his hand ;’ and thirdly, ‘a castel, and Seint George and the Kynges 
daughter ledyng the lambe in at the castel gates.’-—Here we have clearly the 
outline of the History of St. George of Cappadocia, which often formed 
the subject of a miracle-play ; but whether in this instance it was accom- 
panied with dialogue, or was merely a splendid dumb-shew, assisted by temporary 
erections of castles, &e., we are not informed. The wardrobe accounts of 
Henry V do not supply us with any information regarding this or other 
similar representations.” 

Here Mr. Collier would seem on the evidence he has afforded us, 
to make out to our satisfaction that a miracle-play on the subject of 
Saint George and the Dragon was acted for the entertainment of 
the Emperor at Windsor; and if the statement were correct, it 
would indeed have been a pleasant thought that Windsor Castle— 
the residence of the Sovereign, and where we are occasionally 
reminded that dramatic performances (and among others only 
recently Shakspeare’s Henry V) are indulged in within those stately 
walls—should have been ¢hus early made the scene of an exhibition of 
this nature. But in point of fact, although Mr. Collier has been 
particular in stating his authority, the Cotton MS. he refers to con- 
tains matter totally unconnected with dramatic history,* and we 
shall look there in vain for the passage he adduces: probably he 
himself would have considerable difficulty in verifying his state- 
ments ; but fortunately we find the entire quotation printed, and the 
reference accurately given (Cott. MS. Julius B. 1.) in one of the 
notes to Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronicle of London, which will enable 
us to clear up this “mystery” in a satisfactory manner, It is as 
follows :— 

“This yere, the vij day of May came themperour of Almayne, Segismun- 
dus, to London, and the feast of Seint George was deferrid til his comyng, 
and than solempnely holden at Wyndisore ; and at the procession the Kyng 
went on the upper side of themperour, and so all the masse tyme stode in the 
higher place, and at mete he sate on the right side of themperour; and the 
Duke of Bedford, and the Chauncellor of England, and the Bisshop of Develyn 


[Dublin] sate on the lefte side of themperour; and the Duke of Briga and 
another duke of themperours compeigny sate upon the Kings side; and all 


_* The volume is described as containing ‘ Letters and Papers of King Henry y* 8's 
time, touching Scotland.’ 
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these saten on that oone side of the table. And the first Sotelte was our 
Lady armyng seint George, and an angel doyng on his spores; the ijde 
sotelte was seint George ridyng and fightyng with the Dragon, with his spere 
in his hand; the iij so¢edte was a castel, and seint George, and the kynges 
doughter ledyng the lambe in at the castel gates. And all these sofelties 
were served to the Emperor and to the Kyng, and no ferther, and other lordes 
were served with other soéelties after theire degrees.” 


It will be observed that Mr. Collier’s assumption hinges on the * 


word ‘ Sotelte’-—which however he has not introduced in his quota- 
tion, although he must have read the passage in extenso in a Cotton- 
ian manuscript :*—and what it may be asked by some persons is a 
‘sotelte?”? Why indubitably no play of any kind, but a piece of 
pastry or confectionary, to which the Emperor was on this festive 
occasion treated, evidently out of compliment and in allusion to his 
being now a knight of the most noble Order of the Garter: this 
will be best understood by the following explanation of the word 
from so common a source as Hone’s Year Book, p. 54. “The art of 
confectionary was anciently employed in all solemn feasts, with the 
most profuse delicacy. After each course was a ‘subtilty.’? Subtilties 
were representations of castles, giants, saints, knights, ladies, and 
beasts, all raised in pastry; upon which legends and coat armour 
were painted in their proper colours. At the festival on the 
coronation of Henry VI in 1429, there was a ‘subtilty’ of St. 
Edward and St. Louis, armed, and upon either his coat-armour ; 
holding between them a figure of King Henry, standing also in his 
coat-armour, and an inscription passing from both, saying, ‘ Beholde 
twoe perfecte kynges vnder one coate armoure. ” 

The example above given by Hone is derived from Fabyan’s 
Chronicles. Fabyan, who was an alderman of London, and without 
doubt a good judge of a good dinner, describes with considerable 
gusto the bill of fare at the Coronation feast just mentioned, which 
was held in the “Great Halle of Westmynster ;” where it appears 
a “soteltie” closed each of the three courses served on this grand 
occasion. After the second course, which consisted of a variety of 
dainty dishes, inter alia, of “ pygge, pecok, partryche, crane, 

* Unfortunately, Mr. Collier’s “ Annals of the Stage” contains a great number of 
errors of this kind. We need only mention that on the first page which presents itself 
to our view immediately after the preface in the first volume, we are told that Burn’s 
History of Parish Registers “contains the subsequent, not easily explicable entry, 
which appears to be dramatic. It refers to the town of Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire. ‘1551 June,—The Swat called ‘ New acquaintance, alias Stoupe Knave and 
know thy Master,’ began on the 24th of this month,’ ” 


Could Mr. Collier be ignorant that the swat, or sweat, was the sweating sickness, and 
that these were only popular names of that terrible pestilence ? 
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conyes, chekyns,” is introduced “A Soryitie: an Emperoure 
and a kynge arayed in mantellys of garters, whiche fygured Sygys- 
munde the emperoure, and Henry the V; and a fygure lyke vnto 
Kynge Henry the VI, knelynge to fore theym, with this balade 
takkyd by him :— 
‘Agayne myscreauntes, the Emperour Sygysmunde 
Hath shewyd his myght, whiche is imperyall. 
And Henry the V. a noble knyghte was founde, 
For Cristes cause in actes marcyall, 
Cherysshed the churche, to Lollers* gave a fall, 
Gyvynge example to kynges that succede 
And to theyr braunche here in especyall, 
While he doth reygne to love good and drede.” 
Fabyan’s Chronicles, edit. Ellis, p. 600. 
Mr. Collier’s unlucky misconception of the term has been pro- 
ductive of some mischief in the cause of the drama; for as is usual 
when a statement of interest is sent abroad by a respectable 
authority, we find this certainly striking one, on the first appearance 
of St. George and the Dragon at Windsor, repeated more than once ; 
thus it will be seenin a Review on Dr. Gorres’s “ Drama in the 
Middle Ages” in the Atheneum Journal of September 9, 1843 ; 
we have it again mysteriously nay even miraculously served up in 
the shape of a play in Dr. Marriott’s Collection of English Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries (1888, Introd. p. xxvi); and we are invited 
once more to partake of it @ l’Allemande with Herr Blum in his 
Allgemeines Theater-Lexikon (1840, Band 3, p. 154, sub voce 
“ Englisches Theater”), and very probably it may lurk elsewhere. 
We will now march onward. On this occasion the Emperor 
deposited within the Royal Chapel with appropriate solemnity the 
Heart of St. George, which he had brought with him into England. 
This most precious relic, together with a large piece of George’s 
skull were still preserved at Windsor with great veneration in the 
reign of Henry VIII.t The patron saint’s right leg, according to 
Anstis, did not arrive in England till the reign of Henry VII, when 
it was presented to that monarch.t The use to which the Heart 

* The Lollards; alluding most probably to the unfortunate Sir John Oldcastle and 
his followers. 

+ Beltz, Memorials of the Garter, p. iii. 

t Henry in his will bequeathed to the altar within the grate of his tomb “ the pre- 
ciouse relique of oon of the leggs of Saint George, set in silver parcell gilte, which 
came to the hands of our broder and cousyn Loys of ffraunce, the tyme that he wan 
and recover’d the citie of Millein [Milan], and was geven and sent to us by our cou- 
syne the Cardinal of Ainboys, Legate in Fraunce.” This leg-acy was to be set upon 


the said altar for the “garnishing” of the same upon all principal and solemn feasts. 
(Brayley’s Londiniana, iv, 201.) 
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was put is rather startling. The Reader of the Gospel, after the 
censing of the Reader of the Epistle, reverently tendered the Heart 
to the Sovereign and Knights ¢o be by them kissed. It appears, 
says Mr. Beltz, that the observance of this ceremony was enjoined 
whenever the Sovereign should assume his stall, or return from 
victory. 

Sigismund likewise offered a large sword at the altar of St. George 
in the Chapel at Windsor. ‘This sword was afterwards given to the 
city of York by Henry Hanshap, Canon of Windsor, born at or 
near York, in the year 1438, Thomas Ridley then being Lord 
Mayor.* We should be glad to learn from some of our Yorkshire 
cousins that this sword is still extant. 

Sir William Bruges, the first Garter King at Arms, had the 
honour of entertaining the Emperor at his house at Kentish Town, 
situated “betwixt London and Haryngey [Hornsey] Park ;” 
although Anstis is of opimion that this visit must have taken place 
before the appointment of Sir William to the office of Garter. 

On the 26th of June, the Emperor 


removed from Westminster 
towards Leeds Castle in Kent, and 


afterwards to Eltham, and 
arrived at Canterbury about the beginning of August. Here 
Henry soon joined him, and on the 15th of the month a Treaty of 
Alliance was concluded and signed by the two sovereigns. As the 
imperial cavalcade passed through the streets of the venerable city, 
they let fall divers small scrolls of paper (schedulas) on which were 
written these grateful and flattering expressions of adieu :— 
* Vale et gaude glorioso cum triumpho, O, tu felix Anglia! 

Et benedicta quia quasi 

A N G L I A 

Angelica Natura Gloriosa Laude Jesum Adorans es jure dicta. 

Hane tibi do laudem quam recto jure mereris.”’+ 

During all the time of the Emperor’s journey, stay, and return 
(says Speed) “the seas for the securitie of his person and people, 
were guarded with a navie of shippes, and three thousand English 
souldiers under the conduct and trust of the Baron of Carew of 
Devonshire.” 

The Emperor crossed to Calais in the latter end of August, and 
Henry a few days afterwards followed him. He went on board at 
Sandwich, attended with forty ships, and the sea being calm, he 
arrived at Calais about noon the next day “by the help of oars 


* Drake’s Eboracum, Append. p. xxix. 
+ Henrici V. Gesta, Eng. Hist. Soc. 1850, p. 93. 
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and tide.’ The Emperor, who was waiting on the shore for his 
landing, embraced him with affection. Hither magnificent pavi- 
lions ornamented with cloth of gold and arras had already been 
conveyed, and erected for the temporary abode of the two monarchs 
—reminding us in some degree of that more splendid display on 
the Champ du drap d’or near this very spot a century later. It is 
here too that the anonymous author of the curious and valuable 
politico-commercial Poem, written about 1436, and printed by 
Hakluyt, makes Sigismund offer a little shrewd advice to his royal 
brother :— 
* And to the King thus hee sayd: ‘ My brother, 
(When he perceived two townes Caleis and Dover) 
Of all your townes to chuse of one and other, 
To keepe the sea and soone to come over 
To werre outwards and your regne to recover : 
Keepe these two townes sure, and your Maiestee, 
As your tweyne eyne, so keepe the narrowe see.” 
(The Libel of English Policie, exhorting all England to 
kecpe the sea. Wakluyt’s Collection of Voyages, &c. 
1598, vol. i, p. 186.) 
There had indeed been so free and open a correspondence between 
him and the King of England “that the one did not keep anything 
secret from the other, and the like mutual affection and confidence 
was scarce ever known between two princes.” So writes Goodwin 
in his Life of Henry V ; and yet we find the Germans entertaining 
suspicions of the English fair-dealing with their Emperor—perfide 
Albion even then !—for Theodorick Vrie, an Augustinian Monk, in 
his Latin history of the Council of Constance written it would seem 
during Sigismund’s absence in England, observes: “ Reports are 
spread that he is either in captivity, or dead, or poisoned.”* 

From Calais the Emperor proceeded to Durdraughe, Sir John 
Tiptoft and many other knights attending him for his better guard ; 
“where in largesse he gave unto him 1000 crownes in gold; and to 
their King sent a unicorne’s horne above sixe foote long, with many 
other choyce and precious gifts as pledges of his love and thank- 
fulnesse.” (Speed’s Hist. of G. B. 1632, p. 786.) 

Sigismund arrived at Constance on the 27th of January, 1417, to 
the great delight of all classes of persons there assembled, and 


* [Inserted in Von der Hardt’s Concil. Constant. Acta. The monk’s words are 
(tom. i. p. 190), “Nune est in Anglia, et 6 utinam sanus non infirmus, vivus non 
mortuus, liber non captus! . . Quidam namque latenter inter se ruminant, ipsum 
esse captum, neque libertati reddendum. Alii, mortuum ferunt., Csteri maximis sub- 
jectum periculis eloquunter. Inter hee veneno nonnulli sibilant cundem decumbere, et 
pristine non posse restitui sanitati.” 
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especially so it is said of the English. The intelligence was 
immediately communicated to Henry in a letter written by one 
John Forester (Rymer’s Federa, vol. iv, p. 193). ‘The Wodnesday, 
the sevene and twenty day of Januer, zow Broder, the kyng of 
Rome, entride the cite of Constaunce wyth zour Lyvere of the Coler 
abowte his necke (a glad syghte to alle zour lyge men to se), 
Moreover, lyketh zow to wyte [know] that, on Soneday the last 
day of Januarie, zour brother the kyng of Rome werede the gowne 
of the Garterez, wyth zour coler opynly at the Hyze Messe.” But 
this news-writer has omitted to inform his Sovereign of the pro- 
ceedings of the English bishops on the day last mentioned; the 
account of which is however furnished by a German who was 
present and is particularly interesting. The Bishops of London, 
Salisbury,* and five other English prelates had the honour of 
acting before the Emperor a sacred comedy (comedia sacra) on the 
several subjects of the Nativity, the arrival of the Magi, and the 
Massacre of the Innocents: a rehearsal it appears had already taken 
place on the previous Sunday at the “Golden Sword”—the residence 
of Master Burchart—in the presence of the councillors and principal 
citizens of Constance, who had been invited hither by the Episcopal 
performers to a splendid banquet and a private theatrical entertain- 
ment—then quite a novelty in Germany. The reporter on this 
occasion is Master Eberhard Dacher, whose minute description is 
printed in Von der Hardt’s Constantiensis Concilit Acta, vol. iv, 
p. 1089. The dinner was served up in dishes of gold and silver ; 
between the courses, the actors, wearing right costly clothes and 
garments, made divers postures and actions, such as represented our 
Lady bringing forth her child our Lord God ; and they placed Joseph 
next to her. And how the three Holy Kings brought offerings to 
our Lady: and they had made a bright golden star, which went 
before them on a thin iron-wire ; and then a tragic scene ensued. 
King Herod made his appearance, sent after the three kings, and 
murdered the little children; and so the performance ended with 
great éclat.t This—rude though it be—we would venture to 


* This was Robert Hallum or Halam, one of the most active members of the 
Council. He died this year, and was interred in the cathedral at Constance, where a 
fine sepulchral brass is still visible. It has been engraved in the Archeologia, vol. 30, 
p- 432, pl. xix. 

+ We append the text for the benefit of such of our readers as may wish to see it in 
all its native quaint simplicity.—“ Am 24ten tag des monats Januarii, das war auff 
Timotheus tag, da luden die Bischéff aus Engeland, der Bischoff Salisburgensis, der 
Bischoff von Londen, und demnach fiinff Bischoff yon Engeland, alle Raht zu Costniz 
und sonst viel ehrbar Biirger daselbst, in Burchart Walters Haus, des man vorzeiten 
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submit, bears a much closer resemblance to a dramatic exhibition, 
usually termed a miracle play or mystery, than that we have lately 
had occasion to comment upon—the scene being also shifted from 
English ground to German ground—from the Castle of Windsor 
to the City of Constance. 





Arr. IV.—The Turks in the Sebenteenth Century. 


A Voyage into the Levant: a brief relation of a journey lately performed by 
Mr. Henry Blunt, gentleman, from England by the way of Venice, into 
Dalmatia, Sclavonia, Bosna, Hungary, Macedonia, Thessaly, Thrace, 
Rhodes, and Egypt, unto Gran Cairo: with particular observations con- 
cerning the moderne condition of the Turks, and other people under that 
Empire. The fourth edition. London, printed by R. C. for Andrew 
Crooke, and are to bee sold at the signe of the Green-dragon, in Pauls- 
church-yard, 1650. 


WHEN the peace of a large portion of the world and the progress 
of civilization depend so extensively as at present upon the 
British public forming a correct judgment upon the capabilities of 
the Turks, it is important to show, from the observations of a com- 
petent witness, that their political and social condition is really 
improved in the last two centuries. Such a witness presents him- 
self in the author of this little book; in which facts are recorded 
which may be contrasted with satisfaction with the very different 
state of things now prevalent. 
The general views of Henry Blunt upon foreign travel give him 
a just title to attention. He had already seen much of Italy and 
France, and “some little of Spain.” But the customs of those 
Christian countries were too like his own to teach him the newest 


nennt zu dem Burgthor, itzt zu dem gulden Schwert, allernichst bey S. Laurenz. 
Und gab ihnen fast einen késtlich mahl, ie 3 Gericht nach einander, jedes Gericht 
besonder mit 8 Essen: Die trug man allweg eins mahl dar, deren alweg waren 
4 verguld oder versilbert. In dem mahl zwischen dem Essen, so machten sie solch 
bild und geberd, als unser Frau ihr Kind unsern Hern und auch Gott gebahr, mit fast 
kostlichen Tuchern und Gewand. Und Joseph stelten sie zu ihr. Und die heiligen 
3 Kénige, als die unser Frauen die Opffer brachten. Und hatten gemacht einen 
lauteren guldnen Stern, der ging vor ihnen, an einem kleinen eisern Drat. Und 
machten Konig Herodem, wie er den drey Konigen nachsandt, und wie er die Kindlein 
ertodtet. Das machten sie alles mit gar kostlichen Gewand, und mit grossen guldenen 


und silbernen Gurteln, und machten das mit groster Gezierd, und mit grosser 
Demuht.” ; 
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knowledge. Therefore he resolved to visit the East. He had other 
motives for this undertaking, he says :— 


“Seeing the customes of men are much swayed by their naturall 
dispositions, which are originally inspired and composed by the climate, whose 
aire and influence they receive, it seems naturall, that to our north-west 
parts of the world, no people should bee more averse, and strange of behaviour, 
then those of the south-east: moreover, those parts being now possessed by 
the Turkes, who are the only moderne people, great in action, and whose 
empire hath so suddenly invaded the world, and fixt it selfe such firme 
foundations as no other ever did; I was of opinion, that hee who would be- 
hold these times in their greatest glory, could not find a better scene than 
Turky. These considerations sent me thither ; where my generall purpose gave 
me four particular cares: first, to observe the religion, manners, and policy 
of the Turkes, not perfectly (which were a task for an inhabitant rather then 
a passenger), but-so far forth, as might satisfie this scruple, (to wit) whether 
to an unpartiall conceit, the Turkish way appeare absolutely barbarous, as we 
are given to understand, or rather another kind of civility, different from 
ours, but no lesse pretending; secondly, in some measure, to acquaint my 
selfe with those other sects which live under the Turkes, as Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Freinks, and Zinganaes, but especially the Jewes ; a race from all others 
so averse both in nature and institution, as glorying to single it self out of 
the rest of mankind, remaines obstinate, contemptible, and famous ; thirdly, 
to see the Turkish army, then going against Poland, and therein to note, 
whether their discipline military encline to ours, or else be of a new mould, 
though not without some touch from the countries they have subdued; and 
whether it be of a frame apt to confront the Christians, or not. The last and 
choice piece of my intent, was to view Gran Cairo, and that for two causes: 
first, it being clearly the greatest concourse of mankind in these times, and 
perhaps that ever was; there must needs bee some proportionable spirit in the 
government; for such vast multitudes, and those of wits so deeply malicious, 
would soon breed confusion, famine, and utter desolation, if in the Turkish 
domination there were nothing but sottish sensuality, as most Christians 
conceive.” 


He set out from Venice in May, 1634, with a caravan of Turks 
and Jews, himself being the only Christian of the party, which 
saved him from responsibility for “ the errors of others,” and also 
gave him freedom to comply on occasions with foreign customs, and 
so be all things to all men, which let him into the breasts of 
many. 

Before reaching Belgrade, his caravan fell in with a division of 
the Turkish army, and being without their pacha, “a fitter com- 
pany for the desert than a Christian.” His life was here in danger 
from a drunken Janizary; and his party had great difficulty in 
escaping from robbers, with whom they had a sanguinary conflict. 
But when the commanders of the army joined it, the severest dis- 
cipline was kept up, even the soldiers and thieves were cut to pieces 
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without mercy. The punishment of criminals, which the author 
witnessed here and elsewhere in his travels amongst the Mahometans, 
was similar to the most cruel practised in Europe in the worst 
times. The Turkish army was marching against Poland, and he 


was offered service in the war, to which he made the following 
curious reply :-— 


“]T humbly thanked him for his favour, and told him, that to an English- 
man it was lawfull to serve under any who were in league with our King, and 
that our King had not only a league with the Gran Signior, but continually 
held an Embassadour at his court, esteeming him the greatest monarch in 
the world: so that my service there, especially if I behaved my selfe not un- 
worthy of my nation, would bee exceedingly well received in England ; and 
the Polacke, though in namea Christian, yet of a sect, which for idolatry, and 
many other points, wee much abhorred; wherefore the English had of late 
helpt the Muscovite against him, and would be forwarder under the Turkes, 
whom we not only honored for their glorious actions in the world, but also 
loved for the kind commerce of trade which wee find amongst them. But as 
for my present engagement to the war, with much sorrow I acknowledged 
my incapacity, by reason I wanted language, which would not only render 
me uncapable of commands, and so unserviceable, but also endanger mee in 
tumults, where I appearing a stranger, and not able to expresse my affection, 
might be mistaken, and used accordingly ; wherefore I humbly entreated his 
highnesse leave to follow my poor affaires, with an eternall oblige to blazon 
this honorable favour wheresoever I came; he forthwith bad me to do as 
liked me best ; wherewith I took my leave, but had much confidence in his 
favour, and went often to observe his court.” 


At the chief city of Bulgaria, Sophya, the seat of the viceroy of 
all Greece, the Jews and Christians were observed to have their 
doors only three feet high, that the Turks might not bring in their 
horses to use the houses for stables on their journeys, which our 
traveller “noted for a greater sign of slavery than in other places.” 

He found the government generally just tostrangers, with one 
serious exception, namely :— 

“The onely beastly piece of injustice I found among the Turkes was their 
confidence to catch or buy up for slave any Christian they finde in the 
countrey ; nor can he escape unlesse where he be a settled knowne merchant, 
or goe with some protector: I met with many who in such voyages as mine - 
had falne short, and prophesied the like to me: I have divers times been put 
to defend my selfe with my knife, from being shoved into houses, by those 
who would have kept me a slave; and scarce any day past but some or 


other cheapned mee with the Janizary; who if he had sold mee, I had no 
remedy.” 


His personal experience, however, furnished an exception to these 
outrageous practices :— 


“ T must eternally remember the Turkish justice for honourable to strangers, 
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whereof I have twice had experience : first at Saraih, in Bosnah, where | 
was forced to justice by a Christian, whom I had sore wounded, for threat- 
ning to buy me for a slave; when the cause was declared by two Turkes my 
companions ; the judge not only freed me with words, and gesture very 
respective, but fined my adversary at forty dollars, and menaced him with 
death, if any mischiefe were plotted against me. 

* Another time at Andrinople, eleven or twelve of us supping together, all 
Turkes but myselfe ; there was a Soulak, who is an officer very eminent 
about the Emperour’s person ; he drank so beastly drunk, as in the night, he 
having a lodging in the top of the Hane, mistooke himselfe, tumbled off to 
the ground, and within few houres dyed. The next morning, all the com- 
pany was imprisoned but I, who, in the night, had escaped out at a decayed 
corner of the Hane, and hid myselfe under a bridge without the citie; every 
man was fined as circumstance did either excuse or aggravate ; the least payed 
foure thousand aspers, some twice as much. The judge by reason of my 
flight, suspected some extraordinary guilt in me, and had sent out Janizaries 
for my apprehension. 

* T seeing the outragious drunkennesse of the Turks, had all my voyage 
pretended for little lesse than a commandement in the re ligion of my countrey, 
not to drink above three draughts at a meeting; whereby, the respect of 
conscience gave me that priviledge of sobriety, which no other excuse could 
have obtained; wherefore when the judge was by the rest informed of my 
abstinence, and that I had no hand in the excesse, he called back the officers 
and pronounced me free: wherein, whether hee regarded me as abstemious, 
or as astranger, I could not learne.” 


In regard to the administration of justice Mr. Blunt notices a 
Turkish rule deserving our serious attention :— 


“One custome in their justice I have found, which confutes our vulgar 
maxime, that sayes no commerce can be maintained without fidelity of oaths, 
for all Turky is but a miscellany of people, whose religions have little effect 
upon the conscience, and that drowned in faction against one another ; some 
of them, as the Zinganeas gypsies, doe not so much as pretend to any God: in 
this case an oath were of too slender credit for matters of importance ; for 
he who will commit testimony to oath, must be sure to uphold in the people an 
awfull and tender sense of divine power, or else in trusting oathes with 
tryals, he exalts knavery in the oppression of truth; wherefore they put not 
the witnesses to oath, but examine them apart; wherein some wise Daniels 
may have such art of questions so unexpected, and of such secret conse- 
quence, as no premeditate agreement can prevent: a false witness endures 
what the accused should have done, had he been guilty. The word of a 
knowne Turke upon the faith of a Musselman beares downe all other testimony, 
unlesse relieved by strong circumstance.” 


The following early mention of coffee, some forty years before 
that article was introduced into England, is curious :— 


“The Tartars have a drink not good at meat called cauphe, mace of a 
berry as bigge as a small beane, dryed i in a furnace and beat to powder of a 
soote colour, in taste little bitterish, that they secth and drinke hot as may 
be endured: it is good all houres of the day, but especially morning and 
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evening, when to that purpose they entertaine themselves two or three houres 
in cauphe-houses, which in all ‘Turkey abound more then innes and ale- 
houses with us: a¢ is thought to be the old black broth used so much by the 
Lacedemonians, and aryeth ill humors in the stomack, comforteth the braine, 
never causeth drunkennesse, or any other surfeit, and is a harmlesse enter- 
tainment of good fellowship ; for there upon scaffolds, halfe a yard high and 
covered with mats, they sit crosse-legg’d after the Turkish manner, many 
times two or three hundred together, talking, and likely with some poore 
musicke passing up and downe.” 

In Mr. Blunt’s judgment, the Turks, although in his day averse 
to learning, will one day encourage it. The academy opened with 
effect in Bagdad was indeed suppressed; but he had himself seen 
copies of verses, and “some few pieces of mathematics pass among 
them with applause.” At a feast at Belgrade he saw a horse worth 
£20 English, presented to the author of two or three sonnets which 
were sung to the pacha. He concludes this topic with a curious 
speculation upon the course of civilization and the sciences having 
ever been from the east to the west. Its Indian Gymnosophists 
sent learning to Egypt,—from them it went to France, to Italy, and 
over the Alps, to our faint north-west party. 

From us “ perhaps it may pass to our ‘ New Plantations’ in 
America, and then return to its old circle among the Levantines ; 
whose works seem more abstruse and better fitted for contempla- 
tion. Ours are more ready; their discourses are more profound ; 
ours more superficial and plausible. The loss of their ancient 
authors may be accounted for, from their language, tyranny, wars, 
and interest ecclesiastic.” 

Of the other races under the sovereignty of the Porte, Mr. Blunt 
treats somewhat briefly :— 

“ They are generally Christians and Jewes: Christian strangers they call 
freink, but their owne subjects are either Latines, Armenians, Greeks, or of 
another sort whereof [ have seene infinite numbers in all that tract of Bulgary 
and Serviah, who are baptised only in the name of Saint John ; their difference 
theologicall I enquired not, but in faction I noted them so desperate malicious 
towards one another, as each loves the Turk better than they doe either of 
the other, and serve him for informers and instruments against one another : 
the hatred of the Greeke Church to the Romish was the losse of Belgrado in 
Hungary, and is at this day so implacable, as he who in any Christian warre 
upon the Turke, should expect the least good wish from the Christians in 
those parts, would find himselfe utterly deceived. I often was helpt by 
Turkes and Renegadoes against the malice of their Christians; at Ihodes 
they informed the Bashae of us for burying a boy of our company, and but 
for a Spanish Renegadoe, it had cost our libertie. The Latines are Papists, 
but so few and despised as not to be reckoned. The Armenians or Chaldeans 
are also Christians, but have a deeper tincture of Mahometisme than the rest. 
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The Greeke Church seemes little inferiour in number to the Roman, for though 
the Catholiques are thicker in France, Spaine, Germany, and Italy, than the 
others in Turkie, Muscovie, and Persia, yet their provinces doe so infinitely 
exceed those in extent, as will make the Greek Church, though in thinner 
plantations, more numerous than the other: this proportion was assured 
cleare before the losse of Constantinople, which to Rome it self, if not 
considered as a corrivall, was a deep blow. Now in all Turky, the number 
of Christians is wonderfully abated, for beside the slaughter in conquest, 
they are dayly diminished by other arts. 

““The chiefe sect whereof 1 desired to be enformed was the Jewes; whose 
moderne condition is more condemned then understood by Christian writers, 
and therefore by them delivered with such a zealous ignorance, as never gave 
me satisfaction: their primitive profession was shepheards, whose innocent 
kinde of life had leisure for the study of that heirarchie, which, in after 
times, their setled possession of Canaan put into act ; but (as we daily see) 
necessitie makes shifts, and nothing corrupts cleare wits more then desperate 
fortunes, and forreigne conversation ; so it befell them in their frequent cap- 
tivities, wherein the malice of their estate, and corruptions of the Gentiles, 
did extreamely debauch their old innocence, and from shepheards or tillers of 
land, turned them to what they now are, merchants, brokers, and cheaters ; 
hereto is added no small necessitie from their religion, which as of old, so at 
this day, renders them more generally odious then any one sort of men, 
whereby they are driven to helpe themselves by shifts of wit, more than others 
are; and so as it were bandying their faction against the rest of mankinde, 
they become better studied and practised in malice and knavery than other 
men: this makes them thrive notwithstanding all their oppressions, to such 
excessive riches, as by themselves, | have heard alledged as a testimony of 
divine benediction.” . . . . “Now there remains a word of the 
Zingandes, who are our gypsies. They abound in all cities of Turkey, but 
steal not like ours, for fear of cruel severity; they tell fortunes and cheat ; 
they are the smiths, cobblers, tinkers, broommen, &c.; they are never 
christened ; they wander not but about the mean houses.” 


The general conclusion of the book is, that the despotism of the 
Sultan is likely to endure until his wonted indulgence of the 
Janissaries shall make them insolent, or the oppression inflicted 
on the Christians shall make their country a waste ! 

The destruction of the Janissaries by the late Sultan Mahmoud 
stayed the former danger. The latter has been averted by a radical 
change in the character of the Turkish government, which is in a 
fair way to become constitutional and moderate. 
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Art. V.—Controbersial (Writers on Astrology. 


The Marrow of Astrology, in two Books. By Ricnarp Kirsy and Jonn 
Brsuop, Students in the Celestial Science. London: Printed by 
Joseph Streater, near Paul’s Wharf, in Thames Street, for the Authors, 
and are to be sold by John Southby, at the Harrow, in Cornhill. [1687.] 

A Defence of Judiciall Astrology, in answer to a Treatise lately published by 
M. John Chamber. By Str Curistopner Heypon, Knieur. Printed 
by John Legat, Printer to the Universitie of Cambridge. [1603]. 

Astrologaster ; or, the Figure-Caster, rather the Arraignment of Artlesse 
Astrologers and Fortune Tellers, that cheat many ignorant people under 
the pretence of foretelling things to come, of telling things that are past, 
jinding out things that are lost, expounding dreams, calculating deaths 
and nativities, once againe brought to the barre. By Joun ME.ToN. 
Imprinted at London, by Barnard Alsop, for Edward Blackmore, and 
are to be sold in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the Blazing Starre. 
[1620]. 

The Astrologer Anatomiz’d ; or, the Vanity of Star-Gazing Art Discovered. 
By Benepicrus Prererius, and rendered into English by Percy 
Enderbie, Gent. London: Printed, and are to be sold by Benj. 
Needham, at the Black Raven, in Duck Lane. [1674]. 


N these books the bane and antidote are both before us; the 

asserters and withstanders of astrology are in disputation on 

the science, and their readers might give judgment on it upon a 
hearing of both sides. 

Astrology was an exaggerated form of astronomy, and meteoro- 
logy; and in earlier times the sciences that we now call astronomy 
and astrology, were holden under one name, as astrology means, by 
its root, the science of the stars, whether barely as heavenly bodies 
or as physical causes of effects on the earth. 

Astrology is usually deemed to have been a superstition; but 
that Proteus “ superstition” is seen by sundry minds in so many 
forms, that we have never found any definition that will take them ; 
nor do we recollect that we have ever learnt from railers against it 
what itis. We have, it is true, formed for ourselves a kind of 
definition of superstition, but it shuts out astrology as it is given 
by Sir Christopher Heydon, the most learned of the astrologers 
before us. We should take superstition to be a false or an ill- 
grounded belief in divine or spiritual agency where there is. none; 
but a false or ill-grounded belief in a physical, chemical, or me- 
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chanical agency where there is none, would not be taken by us to 
be a superstition, but a mistake or a case of ignorance. 

An ill-grounded belief that a table, under six pairs of human hands, 
was turned only by the spirit of a dead man, we should call a super- 
stition; but an ill-grounded belief, such as was holden by some of the 
schoolmen, that the tides were caused by the pressure of the moon 
on the air or ether, which, as it was driven down on the water, 
squeezed it out fore and aft of the moon in her way, would seem to 
us to be no superstition, although it might be a mistake in physical 
science. Judicial astrology grew out of the exaggerated truths of 
astronomy and meteorology, and the ground of it was, what is still 
holden as a truth, that the heavenly bodies wield an effective phy- 
sical power, mechanical and chemical, on bodies on the earth. 

Few will now deny that the tides are raised by the moon 
and sun, or that the trade winds are caused by the sun’s heat, 
which also breeds evaporation of water into rain clouds. Most 
will allow that heat or cold, light or darkness, affects the 
petals of the sunflower and heliotrope, with the pimpernel and 
convolvulus; and Pliny says that husbandmen in Italy, in a close 
day, knew the hour by the lupin as well as by the sun. It has 
been observed that the rings of exogenous timber are thicker on 
the sunny than on the shady side of the growing tree, and it is 
allowed that the budding of leaves and the rising of the sap in 
the spring are owing to the cause of the temperature of spring, the 
sun. Then in animal life there are phenomena still called moons 
(menses), and tertian and quartan fevers or agues, the periodic 
times of which are revolutions of the earth or culminations of the 
sun; and we believe that enlightened people of our days have hardly 
lost their whole faith in the old leechlore of critical times, in some 
diseases ; such as the 12th or 24th hour, or the 3d or 9th day: or 
if they have no faith in critical times, they most likely allow that 
the sun may have a share in the breeding of fevers and other 
diseases arising from the evaporation of deadly fluids. Upon such 
a foundation as these truths, astrology was first built, and it has 
fallen, not from the badness of its basis, but from an over building 
on a good one. Some of the effects which are bred on the animal 
feelings of brutes, if not men, by the weather, the forecause of 
which may be the sun and moon, are well given by Virgil in his 
Georgics, lib. i. 

* Verum, ubi tempestas et cceli mobilis humor 
Mutavere vias, et Jupiter uvidus Austris 
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Densat, erant que rara modo ; et, que densa, relaxat. 
Vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 

Nunc alios, alios, dim nubila ventus agebat, 
Concipiunt ; hine ille avium concentus in agris, 

Et leetee pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi.” 

The folklore of the behaviour of birds under forthcoming changes 
of weather, was, probably, the first form of the Roman augury. 
M. Chamber, in his railing eloquence, calls the astrologers 
cozening jacks, figure-flingers, and liars, as some of them might 
have been ; but Sir Christopher tells us, more soberly, that “ Astro- 
logy is that part of natural philosophy which teacheth the motions 
of the stars, and what effect they beget in the elements, and all mixt 
bodies compounded of them ;” and he says of a Bible text, Joh, 
xxxviii, v. 31, though we do not mean to uphold his use of it, that 
“Tf the stars had no force at all, the Bible would not distinguish 
between the sweete influences of the Pleiades and the binding 
virtues of Orion.” St. Augustine says (lib. 5, de Civ. Dei, cap. 6) 
“Tt may be said with reason, that some starry influences may breed 
differences of bodies, as we see the seasons vary by the heightening 
and towering of the sun’s daily arch.” 

Astrologers had learnt that the rising of the Hyades and Pleiades, 
was followed by showers, and so at length, by a deduction of the 
same kind as that with which we believe the moon to be a cause of 
sea tides, they took, or rather mistook, the rising of the constellation 
to be the cause of the wet weather, The astrological knight 
says,— 

“The Pleiades and Hyades and other constellations, doe raise southerne 
and moist windes ; and by continual showers, not without thunder, by the 
space of certaine daies together, doe water the earth, and make those seedes, 
and other vegetable things, which before were hidden, to spring forth.” 

Then to show, we know not with what truth, that the astrologers’ 
belief of the effects of the constellations on the weather was taken 
by ripe induction, he says,— 

“Neither doe we say, that this is the effect of these constellations, because 
it hath happened thus once, but because it hath beene thus delivered by 
antiquitie, and confirmed by experience every yeare to be true.” 

The following passage from the good knight’s book shows us the 
reasoning by which the astrologers brought themselves into the 
belief of the effects of the stars on the earth :— 

“ Astrologers said the sun and moon work on inferior matters, but the 
other stars have the same nature and substance, and therefore work and 


govern in the same manner.” 
11.—7 18 
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and herein he gives us the substance of a syllogism, which, if its 
second proposition be allowed, is not bad as far as it goes. 

We cannot from our own experience confirm or confute the fol- 
lowing statements :— 

“The husbandman will teach us that if pease be sowen in the increase of 
the moone, they will never leave blooming, for which cause they are sowen 
only in the waine ; and if wood be cut after the sunne decline from us till he 
come to the equinoctial (which time they call woodsere) it will never grow 
againe.” 

“ Who knoweth not by experience that such herbes or fruits, as are sowen 
in the wane of the moone, doe differ from their naturall taste, and proove 
unkindly ? peaze only except, which sett at any other time never leave 
blooming. Againe doe they for this cause use to prune and cut their vine, 
when the moone hath no light, to the end the branches and armes thereof 
should not spread, and grow too ranke, as also to fell such timber as we will 
have laste long without beeing wormeaten, and decaying, for that at this 
age of the moone, the moisture and sappe which causeth corruption, is abated 
according to the diminution of her light.” 

Sir Christopher says of astrology, with Calvin, that “ Calvin allows 
of astrology so farre forth as it extends to the state of the weather, 
of health, plagues, plentie, dearth, and to the direction of the 
physition, when to purge by pill, when by potion, when by letting 
of blood ;” and of the effects of the stars on man’s body, he quotes 
Buonaventura, who says, “‘ Men foretell future events by the law of 
the stars, as when a star rules that affects sundry humors, and so 
disposes a man to sundry manners and affections :” and among the 
planets we are told that “Mars increaseth choller, Saturn melan- 
cholie, the moone phlegm.” Sir Christopher tells us, moreover, 
of the children of Diana’s sway, that “ they that are borne in the 
time of an eclips above the horizon, or in the time of the change, 
cannot live long, and the cause is plaine, for that (as Aristotle 
teacheth) the moone, which is the mother of moisture, then wanteth 
light ; so likewise those who are then borne, are destitute of con- 
venient moisture.” 

For want of the larger knowledge which has been gathered by 
the diligence of later naturalists, the good knight held the old notion 
of the yearly creation of animals under the sun’s heat, and so sets 
his science upon ground which we must take from him. He says, 
“The sun is author of day and night, spring, summer, autumne, and 
winter, and is the chiefe cause of the generation of living creatures, 
especially those which are made by putrefaction of the slime of the 
earth, and bringeth to maturitie all frutes of the earth.” 

“The moone,” he says, “ governeth the fittes of lunatick people, 
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which be subject to the falling sicknesse:—shee causeth flesh of 
beasts lately slaine, and hanged abroad in the aire in the moone- 
shine night, quickly to putrifie: also shee maketh them heavie, dull, 
and drowsie, filling their heads with moisture, who sleepe abroad in 
the moonelight.” 

He tells us that “ Red and fallow deer never conceive, but at the 
rising of Arcturus, which agrecth with our Holy-rood day,” and 
says on the word of Gesner, “that if the horse be put to the mare 
three days before the full moon, she will bear a male, but if so 
many days after, a female.” 

“Tt is no newes,” he writes in another place, “ that even of leaves, 
fruits, and the sides of shippes, with the like, both fowles, serpents, 
and flying wormes, should be ingendered; where, it is manifest that 
they can have no particular efficient but Heaven.” 

The facetious Melton, who held the old belief of the effect of 
the sea tides on the size of shell fish, says, “by the increase and 
decrease of the moone, some creatures are augmented and dimi- 
nished, as shell fish, at the wonderfull flux and reflux of the sea ; 
but to be of the astrologer’s opinion, that the starres have a power 
over the will of man I never will beleeve ;” 
says, in answer to such a gainsayer as Melton, “we say not that the 
starres are causes of our sinne, by reason that though our inclina- 
tions rise from them, yet they are not sole or chiefe causes of our 
actions, but our will is the principal cause thereof,” &c. 

Melton, then, is willing to allow that the stars, by which name 
our readers should bear in mind that the astrologers understood the 
sun and moon as well as the other stars, wielded some of the accidents 
of living and lifeless things on the earth; such as water, air, plants, 
and animals; and such as the hatching of insects, and the motions of 
hibernating animals; and then, as he cannot follow the astrologers 


and the learned knight 


into their belief of star-working on the mind of man, he leaves 
them. It is true he imputes to them a belief that the stars wield 
man’s will, while Heydon answers that they hold only that the stars 
beget an inclination or bent of mind, but leave the will free. 

We suppose few of our readers will follow the astrologers in their 
belief of the power of the stars over the feelings and will of man; 
and we ourselves shall leave them far short of the end of their 
belief. We must allow that the stars, sun, and moon are fore- 
causes of sundry feclings in the mind of man, as well as in birds 
and quadrupeds. The forthcoming daylight seems to beget feelings 
under which the cock crows, and many birds sing: and by the best 
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grounded folklore of our own days, many kinds of weather may be 
foretold by the behaviour of sundry animals, who, if their feelings 
are bred by the state of the air, are affected by the heavenly bodies 
as a forecause of the immediate cause which begets their feelings. 
Of the astrologers’ augury Melton writes, “they fayne, that with a 
Divine instinct, birds and fowles, with their motions, chatterings, 
croakings, windings, or fore-right flyings, portend eyther good or 
bad lucke.” 

The augury of the Romans was an exaggerated form of the 
truthful meteorological folklore which their forefathers gathered 
from the weather flights of birds, as the sun’s heat of summer 
brings us the cuckoo, and the cold may drive the brambling to the 
south of the land. 

We are most of us more cheerful from the bright sunshine of a 
May morning, than from the drizzle of a gloomy November day ; 
neither do the world-brightening glory of the full moon, and the 
shapeless darkness of a moonless night, beget the same feelings in 
our mind; and we cannot do less than allow that the feelings of 
which the stars may be a forecause, may beget acts of which they 
would be thus also a forecause. 

The heat of the sun may induce our brother Jonathan to drink 
sherry-cobbler, or swing himself in a rocking chair, or an inhabitant 
of Buenos Ayres to sit up to his neck in water; and the moonlight 
may lead the poet or lover into the tree-skirted grove. Nay, good 
or bad weather may make a moody man either to be merry and kind, 
or to kick his cat, or speak grufly to his wife; nay, if the potatoe 
disease was bred by the state of the atmosphere, and the stars were 
a forecause of it, then they may have been a forecause of the 
emigration from Ireland; and so of a national event: and with an over- 
trust in such as the forgiven physical truths was most likely formed 
the astrological doctrine of the operation of the stars on the life 
or behaviour of men; and thence the next step which was taken by 
the astrologers was to believe that the heavenly bodies, whose light 
or might first smote the new-born child, so wrought on the fluids 
of his body as to give him a form of bodily life, and through it a 
character of mind : and though we do not take their opinion, we will 
freely allow in their favour, that the momentary action of light is 
shown to be very great, by what they would now take as a witness 
in their behalf, the photograph, which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
makes a chemical change which is perceived in a permanent 
image, 
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It is of the astrologers’ birth-stroke of the stars, that Horace 
speaks in the passage :— 
“Seu libra seu me Scorpius aspicit 
Formidolosus, pars violentior 
Natalis hore, seu Tyrannus 
Hesperie Capricornus unde, 
Utrumque nostrum ineredibili modo, 
Consentit astrum.” 


Melton makes merry with what the astrologers called the houses 
of the horoscope, and says ironically, “‘By the seventh house you 
will judge what wife you will have, whether she shall be as mute as 
a fish, or have a tongue as loud as a fish-wife.” 

The Marrow of Astrology declares that Taurus betokens one of 
few words, slow to anger, but if he be once stirred up, or put in a 
passion, it will be a hard matter to reconcile him again. Gemini, 
it was said, makes a man witty, but deceitful; Leo proud but wise ; 
Virgo fickle-minded and cruel; and Scorpio quick and cunning: 
and of the planets, it was holden that a man born under Jupiter 
would be free-giving; under Mars, witty and boastful; under 
Venus, social ; and under Mercury, unfaithful. 

We have now followed the astrologers to the limits of our belief, 
but they carried the science so far, as not only to believe that the 
stars worked through the physical nature of man on his feelings, and 
actions, and character, but that they wielded events of his life which 
befel him as a bare patient; such as that he should be drowned, or 
killed by a blow on the head, or be slain in war. As we have not 
met with any writer on astrology so learned and fair as SirChristopher 
Heydon, we wish he had unfolded more clearly the modus operandi 
of the heavenly bodies on the life of man as a patient; for 
though we can understand the grounds upon which it was believed 
that they gave a man a bent of mind to a line of action, we are quite 
at a loss to tell how they could give him a tendency to be knocked 
on the head with a stone, or to be killed by highwaymen, or to be 
gored to death by a bull, or killed by a tiger; and yet the Marrow 
of Astrology declares that there are “ aspects of the stars with which 
a native is like to die by the hand of justice.” 

Kirby gives Plutarch’s tale of Pyrrhus, that he was forewarned 
that he should live till he saw a wolf fighting with a bull; and when 
he took Argos he saw, in the market-place, a fight of those two 
animals carved in brass, and was then killed by a tile thrown down 
by a woman on his head. 
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Gauricus, the astrologers said, warned Henry II of France, to 
beware of running at tilt in the forty-first year of his age, as the 
stars threatened then a wound in the head, by which he was indeed 
killed at the foretold time. 

The merry Melton seasons his raillery with two tales of astrolo- 
gical prediction. One of them is, that ‘A man was told by a scholar 
who was an astrologer, that he should have his brains beaten out, 
but he was so waric of himself that he shunned his house, and at 
first lived in a tent, but then he feared the tent-pole might break 
his head ; and was afraid of trees lest they might be blown down on 
him.” ‘At last, as he was walking in ahot summer’s day in the 
fields, he was forced to put off his hat, and having a bald head, a 
strange bird that was in the element, having an oyster in her claw, 
thinking it to be some white stone, Ict it fall on his head and so 
beat out his brains.” 

The other story is, that, “An astrologer did divine that one 
Donello Forobosco, a thief, should be hanged, which did come 
something nigh his prediction, for he beeing a hungry Lazaretto de 
Tormes, rob’d market women,” for which he was condemned to be 
hanged; but coming to the gallows, “hee flung gening-pepper in 
the hangman’s eyes as he came to put the nooze over his necke, lept 
off the ladder, and showed himsclfa very nimble footman, for he ran 
away, making toward the sea, which was nigh the place of execution ; 
and endeavouring to swim to save himself from those that pursued 
him, the crampe tooke him in the great toe ; and so whereas by the 
law of nations, and the opinion of the astrologer, hee should have 
beene hanged, hee was most unfortunately drowned.” 

M. Chamber had thought to poze the knight with the case of the 
Countess of Holland, who, he said, “ had 365 children all hatched 
at once ; whereupon he demandeth, “If it be like they had all the 
same fortunes :” and he says of Castor and Pollux that they were 
twins, yet not very like in their courses, the one being a good rider, 
the other good at buffets. 

Hereupon the knight cries, “ Before we heard (of M. Chamber) 
that hogges and asses were borne, and here he telleth us of 365 chil- 
dren that were hatched ;’ and he saith moreover that M. Chamber 
hatched the word hatching, and used it before its time; “ for if he 
had spared it till he spoke of Castor and Pollux, he might have used 
it without reprehension, sith the fable did warrant him to affirm that 
they were both hatched of swan’s eggs.” 


This tale of the brood of Margaret, Countess of Holland, is given 
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by Guicciardini in his Paesi Bassi, 1567, and by Peter Heylin in his 
Geography, 1621, and taken from him by Morden in his Geography 
Rectified, 1688. Guicciardini’s account of it is that a poor woman, 
with a twin, came to the door of the countess begging; and that 
the lady reproached the mother with a bitter speech which implied 
that the two children must have had two fathers; whereupon the 
poor woman prayed that she might learn her mistake by the birth 
of as many at once as there are days in the year, and consequently 
her prayer was fulfilled by the hatching with which M. Chamber 
and the star-gazing knight make so merry. 

Heylin tells us as a proof of the countess’s wonderful child- 
bearing, that the basin in which the little chickens were baptised— 
Guicciardini says, they were piccoli come pulcini, small as chickens 
—was yet to be seen in the church. 

The form of astrologic prediction, called casting of nativities, 
afforded ground for jeers from the gainsayers, and one of them tries 
to pose the astrologers with this case; “ Both the eyes are born just 
in the same instant or moment, yet the one continuing, we see often 
his fellow blind.” Sir Christopher replies, that the eyes are not 
free individuals, like a twin of children, so that any evil that may 
befall them, can be taken as happening to them alone; but an 
accident to an eye is an accident to the body of which it is a 
member, and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it. 

Sir Christopher, however, cannot free the astrologers from the 
charge of placing the limbs of the body under their sundry planetary 
influences ; as the Marrow of Astrology declares that Saturn rules 
in the body of man, the right ear, Jupiter the ribs, and the sun the 
eyes. 

So John Chamber, against whom Sir Christopher wrote his 
book, naughtily asks the astrologers, and we imagine to ourselves 
the wicked leer with which he penned his question, that since, in a 
chicken, there is the time of conception, with those of laying and 
hatching, “ If a figure flinger should be asked the destinie of a hen, 
whether shee were to die at Shrovetide, or by the foxe, or to be 
threshed to death, which of these three times he would take for 
setting his figure?” Whereupon the knight calls the gainsayer, 
Acrrordrwyv Aypwy fepevs, and says that to follow him in his digres- 
sions about “ egges, chickens, hennes, puttockes, foxes,” &c., were 
to show himself as vain in his answers as the other was in his 
questions, Still shameless M. Chamber asks the astrologer whether, 
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if the henne hatched all her chickens at once, all would have the 
same destiny, or “how many of them should flie away with the kite, 
how many die of the pippe, or otherwise.” Sir Christopher answers, 
that the astrologer is better advised than to busy himself with the 
destiny of a hen, but he calls his mind to what he would allow was 
a proof of the power of the stars over the generation of animals, but 
what, unluckily for the honour of his science, is no proof of it to us, 
the equinoctial generation of “‘ wormes, serpents, fishes, myse,” and 
the like by the heat of the sun without mother or egg. 

Though astrology in the hands of the learned, such as Sir Chris- 
topher Heydon, became false only from the referring of known 
physical facts to wrong physical causes, which we have stated that 
we do not take for a superstition ; yet with the less learned it did not 
keep itself untainted by superstition : for the writer of the Marrow 
of Astrology says “that a nativity is the true time of birth, in which 
the child comes into the world, and the stars begin to operate by 
the power of the angel or angels ruling those constellations, arising, 
or then being in greatest power, according to the saying of 
St. Jerome on the 18th of St. Matthew and 10th verse: “ Great is 
the dignity of souls, for every one at their first appearance into the 
world, have an angel appointed for their custody and safety.” 

The peripatetics, and Heydon says the schoolmen and later 
divines,.held before the discovery of the laws of gravitation, that 
the orbs of the heavenly bodies were moved by intelligences. 
M. Chamber brings against the astrologers the text of Jeremiah, x, 
2, “ Learn not the way of the heathen, and be not dismayed at the 
signs of heaven: for the heathen are dismayed at them ;” to which 
the knight brings a comment of St. Jerome, that the text is only 
against the worship of the heavenly bodies, hosts of heaven ; and 
another of Osiander who makes, as we have made, a difference 
between superstition and a misbelief in physical effects. He says, 
“ Astrology is not condemned while the astrologer gives his sooth- 
sayings as opinions and uot as prophecies.” Indeed the knight 
takes the prophet to favour astrology, since, inasmuch, he says, as 
the Israelites are not to fear the signs, he allows that they are 
signs, for which they are given in Gen. 1, 4. 

M. Chamber then brings up some decrees of the early church, 
which the knight answers are not so much against astrology as 
against augury, aruspice, sortilege, and magic; and against the 
Priscillianites who bound men’s actions and souls to the power 
of the stars; and yet he wishes M. Chamber to bear in mind 
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(Jud. v, 20) that the stars in their courses fought against Sisera; and 
that great eclipses of the sun and moon, with comets, and other 
heavenly appearances, have always been forerunners of great mu- 
tations in the world. 

The knight says that he would not blame M. Chamber greatly 
in charging the astrologers with folly, if he could find one of them 
who should come into a sick man’s room, and not knowing his 
ailing from trustworthy tokens, “should spy a saddle under a bed 


and pronounce that he had eaten an ass ;” 


or if a patient should 
come to him for a prescription, and he should bid him put his 
hand into a bagful, as a physician of Rome is said to have bidden 
his patient do, with a prayer that God would give him a good one. 

Melton, however, scouts, in his playful way, the astrologers’ good 
and evil times, and days and omens, the folklore of astrology, as a 
superstition ; and asks ‘ what ill lucke can there be in it, when a 
hare crosseth you, except it is your ill lucke not to catch her : what 
ill lucke can it be to a man to stumble in a morning, except he fall 
down and breake his nose? what ill lucke can there be in finding 
money, except it be counterfeit? Many people in these dayes, 
cannot breake his shinnes, have his nose bleede, lose a game at 
cards, heare a dogge howle, or a cat wawle, but instantly they will 
runne to the calculator.’ We do not know how far the physicians 
of our time believe in critical or periodic days, but we think the 
most enlightened hold the 8d and 4th in agues or fevers, and the 
24th hour in acute diseases. 

Heydon, after Galen, says, “ by experience it is manifest, that in 
the period or revolution of 20 days, all the variety and diversitie 
of criticall daies is finished, and after beginneth againe by the 
same order. In these 20 daies be contained 3 septenaries or 
physicians’ weeks, and 6 quaternaries, whereof the septenaries be 
criticall, the quaternaries judicial: all the rest, intercident, and 
of least force.” “ Sharp diseases have their fits on odd days, but 
long and chronical diseases, on even days.” 

Besides critical or periodic days in sickness, the folklore of many 
nations holds a belief in unlucky days, as those on which English 
sailors do not like to set sail, and days of the year on which, by a 
markworthy coincidence, calamities might have happened several 
times to the state, or such as the dies infausti or dies postriduani 
of the Romans, and Friday which is deemed an unlucky day among 
our villagers. 

The astrologers divided the heavens of their horoscopes, into 
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twelve parts called houses, and Melton says, “that these twelve 
houses are the tenements which most commonly astrologers let out 
to simple people, whereby they purchase to themselves much 
money, and to their tenants much sorrow ;” and not only were the 
truths of true astrology overstepped for an ungrounded star-power 
over men’s lives, but the belief in that power was still further mis- 
used by ignorant and roguish men for the sake of money; for even 
the writers of the Marrow allow that such cheaters of the town were 
onhangers to the science. 

Melton opens his book with a description of a charming garden, 
not far from the city. He strayed to it in the heat of summer, 
and as he was soothing his mind with the amenities of the 
place, he heard a noise, and he perceived “this lowdnesse to be 
engendered by the evermoving tongues of some twenty women” 
going to the cunning man “to be resolved either of money, silver. 
spoones, rings, gownes, plate, or linen,” which they had lost; and 
some of them to know how many husbands and children they doolh 
have. And the writer himself, going to the crosse one Sunday 
morning, to heare a sermon, had his pocket picked; and being in 
the hope of finding what he had lost, he lost more by bribing one 
knave to discover another. The bribed knave was a Doctor P. C. 
in Morefields, with whom he holds a dialogue like that of Hudibras 
with Sidrophel. Besides the Morefields Sidrophel, he tell us there 
was a cunning man on Bankside; Mother Broughton, in Chicke 
Lane; young Master Olive, in Turn-bole Street, the shag-haired 
wizard in Pepper Alley ; the Chirurgeon with the bag-pipe cheeke ; 
and Doctor Foreman at Lambeth. 

He says, in his bantering way, “ Some astrologers foretell thunder 
on a given day, and in truth, at the Fortune in Golding Lane, one 
may behold shagge-hayrd devills run roaring over the stage, with 
squibs in their mouthes, while drummers make thunder in the 
tyring-house, and twelve-penny hirelings make artificial lightning in 
the heavens.” Some foretold fires in London from the year 1617, 
and it was fulfilled with the fires with which many rogues were 
burnt in the hand at Old Beyly, and in the fires of smokers in 
tobacco-shops. He-says, “the people of his time had a higher 
opinion of an astrologer or wieetd, if he were like a gipsy, with a 
tawny face and curled hair ;” as some of ours scem to deem a man 
a better musician with an Italian than an English name; but he 
says “one may as well say that none dwell at the Kings-head, but 
princes, not at the Queenes-head, but ladies, none at the Popes-head, 
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but heretickes, none at the Bishops-head, but divines, none at the 
Maidenhead, but virgins, none at the Bull-aead, but horners, none 
at the Rams-head, but butchers.” 

“Have not many olde women told by the unhappy conditions of 
a boy,” he asks, “that he would be hanged, and it hath falne out 
right.” Heydon believed that the oracles of Greece were truthful, 
and that the answers of the Pythia were grounded on astrology ; 
but Melton says, however, “that the oracles were works of divination, 
which is always taken in the worst meaning, and that the prophets 
did not divine but prophesy; because in it the operation of the devill 
doth alwayes come ; and that the devill gave the answers, which were 
mostly twy-meanings or amphibologies.” 

He tells us, that Albertus Scotus once raised the devill, to ask 
him of the safety of himself and his house, and he cunningly 
answered, as Albertus Scotus understood his words, “‘ Domine stes 
securus, inimici tui suaviter inirabunt terram, et subjicientur Domui 
tui.” * “ Sir, thou mayest stand secure, thy foes shall quietly enter 
thy land, and shall be subject to thy house.” 

He was, however, overthrown by his foes, and thought he had 
good grounds for reproaching the father of lies for his oracular 
misguiding ; but he answered the confiding votary, “O no, what 
I said was, Domi ne stes securus. Inimici sud vi ter intrabunt 
terram,” “Sir, you shall not stand secure ; your foes, by their force 
shall three times enter your land,” &c., giving a meaning, which 
we cannot understand, to the rest of the oracle. So we are told that 
when Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, consulted Apollo of the war against 
the Romans, the answer was of the form, ‘‘ Aio te Romanos vincere 
posse;”? inwhich either ¢e or Romanos may be accusative to vincere; 
and whether Pyrrhus or the Romans were beaten, it might be read 
so as to be true. 

The astronomical science of the middle ages was rather in favour 
of astrology, for since few will deny that the sun wields much power 
over animal and vegetable life, and the astrologers held the Ptolemaic 
system, and took the sun for a planet among the others, so it seemed 
more likely to them that the others had their share of power with 
that of the sun; yet it seems, from Sir Christopher Heydon’s book, 
that the mathematicians of his time were far on their way to the 
finding of the longitude by the chronometer ; for he had a “ plumbe 
watche himself, the inward works whereof,” he says, “ be of brasse, 
because this metal is thought not to be so subject to the alteration 
of the weather as iron and stecleis; and, he says, Gemma Frisius 
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hopes, that by some such timekeepers, the longitude of countries 
may be found out.” 

Melton reasons like a schoolman, that the earth is round, for he 
says “that it was made after the similitude of the intellectuall, the 
architype and idea of the Divine minde ; in which is neither begin- 
ning nor end, such as you may perceive in a spherical figure, and 
it is a fit thing for that body that containes within it all things, to 
have the most capable figure, which is the sphericall,” 

His last statement is rather markworthy ; for though it is true, 
yet we should like to know how it had been found in his time ; since 
we have understood the mathematical fact that the circle is of 
the greatest capacity of all figures of equal periphrey, to have been 
first shown, by the help of the differential calculus, in the time of 
Newton. 

The star-gazing knight tells us, reasonably enough, that when 
astrologers call the stars hot or cold, dry or moist, warlike or mild, 
they talk of their qualities as they are known effective aft! not 
formaliter ; but the Marrow of Astrology, which is the work of 
an ignorant man, talks of the planets in language enough, of itself; 
to bring his science into utter disgrace. Heydon holds that the 
effective qualities of the planets had been learnt by observation and 
experience from the times of the Chaldeans to our own; but the 
Marrow calls Mars “ The warlike gentleman who makes men coura- 
geous, and makes Venus to be the author of pleasure and mirth, 
who inclines men to be lustful; and gives Mercury as the nimble 
messenger who is the god of eloquence ; whence it seems that he 
was mistaking the planets for the heathen gods of the same 
name; though we do not believe the Romans ever took the planets, 
Venus and Mercury, to be their goddess Venus and god Mercury ; 
for we take Venus to be a personification of Beauty, and Mercury 
to be Thought, or the fleet god Hugi of the northern mythology, 
who was clearly Thought; and when he ran a race with Thialpi or 
Lightning, to beat him. 

We do not deem our Pallas and Neptune to be the divinities of 
their names, nor do we take Herschel to be the German astronomer 
whose name it bears. We know, it may be answered, that the 
planets have the same effective qualities as the divinities whose 
names they bear, and whose names, therefore, the Latins bestowed 
on them; but we think this proof of the Latins’ great skill of 
planetary effects wants proof itself. 

Of homeopathic treatment, Melton says, “ glowing-faced topers 
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should rub their fiery noses with a mixture of aqua fortis, or rather 
aqua regis, as much oleum origanum, with a little mercury sublimate, 
for it stands to good reason it should cure them, for one heat always 
drives out another; why else do cooks that burn their fingers, 
hold them to the fire, but that the greater heat should expel the 
less? or why do footmen, in the hottest weather, after they have 
ran a race, drink so much usguebah and rosa solis, but that it frights 
away the other?” 

He says of dreams, that they sometimes proceed from the 
fulness of the belly, sometimes from the emptiness of the belly ; 
and, as some hold, from businesse ; and so “ your lawyer he dreams 
of angels, a most blessed dreame.”’ The angel, a golden coin of 
6s. 4d., or the noble 6s. 8d., was most likely the original of the 
lawyers’ fee of 6s. 8d. 

Among devils, he says, is the fiery devil or swearing rascall, 
with hot oaths, which he spues out from the canon of his mouth. 

Hé tells us there are sundry kinds of divination, such as— 

“ Geomancy, or divination by figures in polished stone, iron, brass, steel, 
glass, or the nails of the hand. Hydromancy, or divination by water; and 
Pyromancy, or divination by fire. Necromancy, a seeking of answers from 
the devil or spirits ; and Chiromancy, the divination of the Gypsies, by lines 
in the hand.” 

In speaking of divination by lots, he says— 


“The Dutchmen are very skilful at this, and have cozened the English of 
infinite masses of money, by their selling of papers or lottery tickets.” 

Of the revival of judicial astrology there is but little fear, and 
the place of some share of natural astrology is taken by our new 
science of meteorology ; but we still think that a most useful little 
science may be formed of all the knowledge that can be collected in 
all ways, on the effect of the heavenly bodies, sun, and moon, 
with heat and light, on vegetable and animal life; and on the 
growth and health of man’s body, and the happiness of his mind. 
Boards of health can hardly ignore the sun, if they do the moon, in 
their theories of physical soundness ; and if it is not true that the 
moon makes lunatics, we do not believe that the minds’ health is 
neither affected by the brightness of a May morning on a flowery 
knowle, or the darkness of a dirty cellar in a sunless alley; we 
believe, that even the sight of a twinkling s¢ar, like that of a bright 
flower, may stir a throe of healthful excitement in a weary mind. 
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Art. V.—BDone’s Polvdoron. 


Polydoron: or a Miscellania of Morall, Philosophicall. and Theological Sen- 
tences. By Joun Done. London: 18mo. [1631). 
VHIS little volume is a curious example of the uncertainty which 
sometimes exists as to the degree of rarity of certain books. 
A few weeks ago a copy appeared in a sale, and, as it was believed 
to be a very rare book, it was bought for a tolerably high price. 
We had never even seen the title of it before. It is not mentioned in 
Watt or Lowndes. Yet, singularly enough, since that time, not much 
less than a dozen copies have turned up and come into the market, 
so that within a very short time the pecuniary value of the volume 
is very much reduced. Nevertheless it is a curious little book, and 
well deserving of a place in a select library of the literature of the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century. Its author, John Done, is 
little known in literary history ; his name appears as the author of 
a translation of Aristeas, published in 1633. His Polydoron is a 
collection of short maxims, partaking mixedly of the characters of 
the maxims of Rochefoucauld and of the more recent Proverbial 
Phiiosophy of Martin Farquhar Tupper, but dealing in more familiar, 
and often trivial and vulgar, illustrations and figures. There is 
mouch good sense in the book, expressed cleverly and amusingly, 
although there is much also the good taste or wit of which is doubt- 
ful. Many of these “sentences,” indeed, have not much merit 
beyond that of being rather exaggerated examples of “ quaint 
conceits ;”” so entirely does the writer forget one of his own 
maxims, that, “ A fore’t conceite is like a press’t souldier, who for 
the most part serves not so well as a voluntary.” This quality 
is indeed carried at times to such an extent as to produce an 
obscurity of meaning, which we would willingly ascribe to the 
inaccuracy of the printer. Some imstances of this kind will be 
remarked in the following selection of quaint sayings. ‘ Upon an 
unranckt regiment,” says John Done, in the prefatory address to 
his readers, “ it is no matter where you beginne to looke; neither 
upon these my Misccllanies, the first acknowledged thrust-out issue 
of my braine.” And, in accordance with this maxim, we take our 
examples at random, as they present themselves in turning over the 
pages of this book. 
“ Laughter is the hickock of a foolish spleen, but he notes himselfe judi- 
cious, or stupid, that changeth not his countenance upon his owne talke.” 
* Tnconsideration is the divels hawkes-hood, whereby hee carries carelesse 
men quietly into perdition without ever bayting at the inne of repentance.” 
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“Drunkenesse is the gate to all vice, or a pair of spectacles to see the 
divell and his workes by.” 

“ Our appetites are Danaus daughters, and our bodies their tubbs.”’ 

“The cleanest of our clay houses have many dirty corners, which like 
sluts wee love not to looke upon till wee are chidden by affliction.” 

« A translator of bookes, is but as one that deales anothers bread to all 
about him.” 

“ An opticke multiplying glasse is like a travelling young gallants thoughts, 
or a vulgar alchimists hopes, both great through perspective.” 

“ Suppose our thunder and lightning to bee one of the fairest dayes in 
hell, but the burning of Sodome and Gomorath their ordinary weather.” 

“The over lavish talke of a thick-witted foole, is like the roasting of a fatt 
goose; much folly droppes into the dripping-pan of others eares.” 

“ A lowd renting speaker that engrosseth all the talke may well be called 
the drum of the company, and a woman of the same quality the fife.” 

“ Of all the letters in the crossrow a w. is the worst and ill pronounced, 
for it is a dissemblers and a knaves epitheton.” 

“The understanding of our vulgar chymicks is like Whittington with his 
eatt and bells ; for although they prove not as hee did lord-mayors in their 
art, yet they all can sindg the catt.” 

“A prating drunken busie headed foole, is like a brewers cart upon the 
stones, makes the most noyse when his vessells bee emptiest.” 

“To prayse and disprayse one person upon every sleight occasion is like 
writing and rubbing out in a tablebooke.” 

“'T'o be ouer curious in trifles, is like a tobacco seller, that discourseth the 
whitenesse of the ash rysing in the pipe, &e.” 

“The rayling mouth of an envious villaine against the good, is the divell’s 
baggpipes.”’ 

“A bold talking braggart, is like the torrent running from a mill, troubles 
eare and eye fruitlessly with what he hath done and seene; but angle him of 
his knowledge, and you may perhaps catch a gudgeon.” 

*Goe not to a covetous man with any request too soone in the morning, 
for his covetousnesse is up before himselfe and hee before thee; but stay till 
the afternoone, then hee’le bee drunke upon some borrowers purse.” 

“ Musicke breathd by a gentleman, is a juell or earing in others hearing ; 
in a begger or fidler, it is a wallet in the eyes of others thoughts.” 

“When I heare in some great cittie, many clocks strike near together, I 
then judge the howers are neare true telling: so when I see, reade, and heare 
the unitie of many ancient and moderne judgements agree in conformitie, 
I deeme their exposition and declaration to bee next the truth in all science.” 

The foregoing extracts may be taken as a fair sample of the 
general character of the book we are here introducing to our readers. 
From the familiar style adopted by the writer, he naturally abounds 
in allusions to popular customs and manners; one or two of these 
will have been observed in our first selection, but we will now add 
a few more examples, selected with a special reference to this cha- 
racteristic. 

“Hee who lives poorely in rich havings, is like him that’s acold ina furr’d 
gowne, the cause onely inward.” 
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* An understanding soule in a grosse body, is like a good leg in a winter 
boote; but a foolish spirit in a well featured body, is like a mishapen spindle- 
shanke, in a bombasted stocking.” 

* It is worth the noting how ‘about the suburbs and confines of a great and 
populous citie, the victuallers and houses of recreation lye at advantage to 

catch the citie flyes humming about their trapps, and how the citizens “hang 
out their shop- -cobwebbes to catch the countrey flyes ; so spider turning fly, 
and fly spider.” 

“- puritane seekes reputation more by words then by deedes, and sup- 
poseth more of God’s hearing then his seeing.” 

“It is an arcanum almost, to know mens dispositions, by noting their 
affections in diet: for the melancholy and earthly, loves to feed on grosse and 
great substances, hunts with slow hounds the ill digesting hare; the fleg- 
maticke on broaths, eates butter, cheese, rootes, cabbage, pompions, mellons, 
cucumbers ; drinkes whay and foure shillings canarie. The ayerie, clymes at 
dainty, fowles, delights in hunting the roe bucke, fowling, fishing, and hawk- 
ing, and esteemes more of the sport then the prey. The fiery and high 
constitution cares rather for that is spirituall then corporall, drinks wine 
largely, loves hot spices: and as Natura natura gaudet, so hee to cherish his 
fire, loves the quintessence and heate of things, as the pigeon (a hot bird) loves 
salt, and so did Alexander the Great wine ; the spirit whereof, was food to his 
fierce spirit: and not (as many will mistake) his delight was in ebriety, for 
Nature many times makes (tacitiy) our appetites servants to herends. To this 
may be objected, Then all your ale-house knights and domineering drunkards 
are his kinsmen; Answer, no; they are led to guzzell by their ebrious voluptibi- 
lity, not by their naturel incly nation; witnesse the weaknesse of their spirits, 
when with a small charge they goe reeling and stumbling in the streets, a vice 
most punishable for misusing Gods good gifts, and defacing his image in 
themselves, viz. reason. So the sedulus glutton and the goutie letcher, not 
provok’t by the surcharge of the third concoction, unable, except only to 
groap, talke bawdely and so obs ceanly, &e. is very reprehe nsible, as rebells in 
nature, and mutiners against order.’ 

“Give a drunkard that hath learned to recle of the t tap-spinning Mear- 

maide, and a divell bomme-ruffian, the wall, in any case; for the one ne -edes 
it, the other in right should have wall on all sides of him, viz. Newgate.” 

“T have heard many seafareing men pray for diverse windes, as their w ay 
was bound, north, south, east, west, which Lucian in his dialogues laughs at ; 
husbandmen for raine, and at the same time travellers for faire wether ; so in 
all a confusion. As if the sunne, winde, and raine were to bee fitted to the 
measure of our sensuall occasions ; so doth selfe-love blind most men, when 
indeed the sunne, wind, and raine, are God his creatures, not ours, but by 
sufferance of his goodnesse, and however it blowes, shines, or raines, wee 
ought to bee content and thankfull, (not grutch at Heaven with mistirs 
minkes riding to Ware) but reverence so great creatures, however to our endes 
contrary.” 

“The word good fellow as it is now senced by the vulgar, imports a 
drunkard in a man, a light huswife in a woman.” 

“The three notes of a selfe-lover, are over dandling his children, over 
suffering his servants, over chearishing his beard and haire.” 

*T can resemble some of the gingling gallants to Bartholmew faire in 
London, viz. the bruite more than. the substance, consisting of rattles, 
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drummes, and such childish toyes, at the best, fine pictures and ginger-bread 
speaches.” 

“The blacke dogge of New-gate I thinke is but the genius of envy at 
court, of subtilltie in the citty, and of knaverie in the country, and shakes his 
loose haires in most houses once a yeare, but is not visible but by effect to 

” 
sense. 


“The philosophers stone is like the northwest passage, lockt up in 
strechio Davies, but not so cold in seeking.” ' 


“Things proffered and easie to come by, diminish themselves in reputation 
and price: for how full of pangs and dotage is a wayling lover, for it may 
bee some browne Bessie? But let a beautie fall a weeping, overpressed with 
the sicke passion, she savours in our thoughts something Turnbull.” 


We will only add one extract more: it is a rather quaintly 
expressed opinion on the origin of Surnames, and is curious as 
showing how familiar the name of Shakespeare was at that time in 
everybody’s mouth. 


“Names were first questionlesse given for distinction, facultie, consan- 
guinitie, desert, qualitie: for Smith, Tayler, Joyner, Sadler, &c. were doubt- 
lesse of the trades; Iohnson, Robinson, Williamson, of the blood ; Sackville, 
Saville, names of honourable desart; Armestrong, Shakespeare, of high 
qualitie: and Turde, Porredge, Drinkall, ridiculous in condicion: but the 
best appellation (in my judgement) that can bee, is good man, good wife; but 
pride hath almost brought it in contempt, for a city woman told her neigh- 
bour none was good but God, and therefore shee would bee called mistris.” 


Art. VII.—Trabellers in Scandinabia. 


The Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Northern Governments, viz., the 
United Provinces, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Poland, Sc. §c. By 
J. Wriu1aMs, Esq. London, 1777. [2 volumes, 4to.] 


Travels into Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmarh, interspersed with Historical 
Relations and Political Inquiries. By W1tt1am Coxe, A.M., F.R.S., &e. 
Second Edition. London, 1785. [2 volumes, 4to.] 


Letters from Scandinavia, on the Past and Present State of the Northern 
Nations of Europe. Uondon, 1796. [2 vols. 8vo.] 


Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, to the North Cape, in the 
years 1798 & 1799. By Josrru Acersr. London, 1802. [2 vols. 
4to.] 


Travels through Denmark and Sweden, Sc. By Louis pE BotsGE.in, 
Knight of Malta. London, 1810. [2 vols. 4to.] 
11.—7 19 
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Travels through Norway and Lapland, during the years 1806, 1807, & 1808. 
By Leorotp Von Bucu; Translated by Joun Buack; with Notes 
by Rozert Jameson, F.R.S.E., &. London, 1813. [1 vol. 4to.] 

Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia, and Poland, in 1813 & 1814. 
By J. T. James, A.M. Third Edition. London, 1829. [2 vols. 8vo.] 

T is only very recently that the Scandinavian kingdoms in the 
north of Europe have received anything like the degree, or, at 
all events, the sort of attention which they deserve at the hands of 
every Englishman. Of no part of Europe is the history and the con- 
stitution less generally understood. The names of some of the great 

Swedish Kings are indeed in every one’s mouth, chiefly those in 

whose time Sweden played a part on the general theatre of Europe 

so utterly disproportionate to its real strength. But the internal 
history, even of Sweden, is scarcely at all known; and as Denmark 
never produced a Charles XII or a Gustavus Adolphus, she is for- 
gotten altogether. Norway, of course, passes for a mere province 
of one or the other kingdom according todate. Yet, surely no part 
of Europe ought to have greater attractions for every Englishman 
capable of appreciating either the history of the past or the deeper 
aspect of the present. There it is that the ethnologist finds some of 
our nearest kinsmen; there it is that the true politician finds 
the people whose national character most strongly resembles 
our own. And this is more strikingly the case when we consider 
how very slight has been the intercourse, for several centuries, 
between England and any of the Scandinavian nations. For seven or 
eight centuries neither people have had any opportunity of exercising 
any important influence upon one another. In early times, indeed, we 
find Denmark and Norway exercising upon the British islands the 
most important of all influences. We find an element, certainly 
not numerically the largest, but an element by far the noblest and 
most enduring, in our general national life, derived from a Scandina- 
vian source. A Danish conqueror occupies a place among our early 
kings, second only to our English Alfred himself; the names of 
northern gods and heroes still live in the local nomenclature of at 
least a third of England; the Danish antiquary, traversing our 
land, finds memorials of his ancestors at every step. We then meet 
with an almost entire cessation of intercourse. From the days 
when Harold Hardrada fell beneath the axe of his English namesake, 
and when Svend Estrithson deluded the last hopes of vanquished 
England, till those when English admirals bombarded Copenhagen, 
and English diplomatists paid their debts with Norway, half a 
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dozen lines might record the intercourse between the realms which 
Canute held beneath his common sceptre. Of later years, it would 
seem as if it had been the policy of England studiously to injure 
and insult her northern kinsmen. We carry off a fleet, we devastate 
a capital, we coolly hand over an independent kingdom from one 
master to another; in more recent times, we sit still while an 
unprovoked aggressor carries fire and sword through territories 
which we are bound by treaties to protect; though, when a like 
wrong is done to a barbarian and infidel despot, the national blood 
at once rises. to the boiling point. Yet, after all this, we find in 
Scandinavia nations resembling ourselves, and which neglect and 
injury has not yet driven to be ashamed of the resemblance. After 
a cessation of direct intercourse for so many centuries, the English- 
man finds in the Dane and the Norwegian a far closer likeness than 
in nations with which he has had unintermitted intercourse in peace 
and war. Both are alike eminently practical, and incapable of 
being led away by the phantasies which too often beguile the national 
mind of France and Germany; both have the same warm, yet 
cautious, and reasonable patriotism, not expending itself either in 
idle vapourings or in invasions of the rights of others. Both, amid 
forms of government varying from despotism to democracy, have 
exhibited that love of law and order, that capacity for real self- 
government, of which outward political forms are but the shadow 
and the instrument. Six years back, when almost every other 
European state, from Paris to Corcyra, was tossed by the waves of 
revolution, England and Scandinavia remained alike wholly free 
from important internal disturbance. While barricades were rising 
at Paris, at Berlin, and at Vienna, the art of street-warfare remained 
unpractised alike in London, in Stockholm, and in Copenhagen. 
Vain dreams of nationality on the part of outlying and half-incor- 
porated provinces were the sole disturbing force. England had her 
Smith O’Brien, Denmark her Duke of Augustenberg; and had an 
overwhelming foreign force been present in the one case, or absent 
in the other, we might perchance have seen an exchange of desti- 
nies between the coming “ King of Munster,” and the rebel Prince 
of “ Schleswig-Holstein.” 

The admirable writings of Mr. Laing ought to have done a good 
deal to dispel popular ignorance on these subjects. If Scandinavia 
has been neglected by Englishmen in general, all its kingdoms 
have attracted the attentive examination, and two of them the 
ardent affection, of the calmest and most practical thinker, the most 
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racy and genial writer, of all who have given to the world the results 
of their wanderings to and fro upon the earth. Long may it be 
before any work of Mr. Laing’s becomes qualified for direct con- 
sideration in the Retrospective Review; yet we cannot help stepping 
so far out of our ordinary course as to recommend any reader who 
has been hitherto so unfortunate as to leave any of his volumes 
unperused, to go and make up so grievous a deficiency at the very 
earliest opportunity his better luck may afford him. 

The destinies of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, since their 
inhabitants forsook their Viking life, and took to regular,warfare with 
their neighbours, instead of general razzias through the whole world, 
have been in many respects widely different. Sweden has under- 
gone more revolutions than almost any other European state ; one 
can hardly count the kings who have been murdered, deposed, or 
exiled, from Eric XIV to Gustavus IV; one can hardly undertake 
to set forth all the changes in the constitution with which so many 
changes of the sovereign have ordinarily been accompanied. But 
two points should be carefully observed: Sweden alone, of all 
European kingdoms, has rigidly preserved the old medizval system 
of estates; her Diet still exhibits, as of old, the four Houses of 
Nobility, Clergy, Citizens, and Peasants. Yet, in all Swedish revo- 
lutions, the struggle has always lain between the king and the 
nobles. The more distinct political recognition of the inferior 
classes has not been attended by any corresponding communication 
of strength to the popular principle. The nation, broken up into 
fractional bodies, and with the professional classes and a large pro- 
portion of the landowners excluded from all representation, has never 
been able to present the same bold front as a Norwegian Storthing 
or an English House of Commons. Still Sweden, as a really con- 
stitutional state, however bad her constitution, has of course always 
presented a favourable contrast to despotic Russia and anarchic 
Poland ; and, even now, the fact that an ancient constitution does 
exist, and working, will always supply a facility for advance and 
development. Sweden need only pass a Reform Bill; she has no 
need of a Constituent Assembly or an octroyé Charter, 

In Denmark aristocratic oppression led to that strange pheno- 
menon, a despotism established by the voluntary consent of the 
people, expressed by a formal act. Frederick III, like a Greek 
tyrant of the better sort, a Pheidon or a Cleomenes, obtained abso- 
lute power by the national will, as the champion of the national 
rights against the overbearing ascendancy of a single class. A not 
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dissimilar event took place among the many changes in Sweden, 
but there it only lasted for a few reigns ; while in Denmark absolute 
power survived to our own day. And, notwithstanding any parti- 
cular arbitrary acts which may have disgraced it, it cannot be 
denied that the general tendency of Danish despotism was quite in 
conformity with its popular origin. It has proved a gradual pre- 
paration for that constitutional freedom quietly granted of his own 
will by the present king. Old franchises have been respected, 
reforms gradually introduced, serfdom abolished, an admirable code of 
laws instituted, so that actual political freedom came as the natural 
crown and complement of a good and popular civil administration. 
In the sister kingdom of Norway, which became despotic at the 
same time, a race of hardy yeomen have gradually matured their 
political education till they could suddenly change from a purely 
arbitrary monarchy to the freest constitution in Europe, without 
tumult or violence, without the change seeming to be more than 
the natural consummation to which things had been long tending. 
Norway was to have been conquered for the Swedish court and 
aristocracy, as a recompense for the loss of Finland; and so far con- 
quered Norway was as to be compelled to receive the Swedish King 
as her ruler; but to the confusion of European diplomacy and 
Swedish aristocracy, Norway still retains her position as a distinct 
and independent kingdom, united only by a personal union, and 
exhibiting to the courtiers and nobles of her eastern neighbour, 
the spectacle of a democratic state certainly not lagging behind the 
aristocratic land at her side, 

Just at the present moment Scandinavian affairs have acquired a 
deeper interest. Our fleets are passing by the shores of Sweden 
and Denmark, with the good-will of the people of both countries, 
however their courts may truckle to the power which has enslaved 
the one by its intrigues, and rent away the fairest provinces of the 
other. To win back Aland and Finland, perhaps Livonia itself, 
would be a glorious result of our warfare; to unite the three king- 
doms on the same terms as Sweden and Norway, on the decease of 
the present childless sovereign of Denmark, so as to place a 
powerful state in check of Prussian and Muscovite ambition, would 
be a better result of our diplomacy than it has often produced. 

To turn to matters more immediately within our province, as re- 
viewers of the past, we may remark that fifty or sixty years ago the 
northern kingdoms attracted a greater amount of attention among 
our countrymen than at present. We have gathered together several 
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volumes of travels in Denmark and Sweden, late in the last and 
early in the present century, some of them the work of English- 
men, others of foreigners, but published or translated in England. 
And we thought it might be no unprofitable task to examine their 
statements, partly as evidence of the then state of things in Scan- 
dinavia, but still more as evidence of the then state of feeling in 
England with regard to Scandinavia. We have taken such books 
as we chanced to find in a not very extensive private library, 
which, we are well aware, does not exhaust the literature of the 
subject, though we are inclined to suspect that it includes the best 
and the worst book which it has produced. Our authors, for the 
most part, are profoundly ignorant of all ethnological and philo- 
logical questions, and their political philosophy is commonly none of 
the deepest ; they are attracted to Denmark and Sweden more by 
their recent and outward revolutions, than either as the land of the 
old Northmen, or as one of the most important fields for practical 
political study. But in one very important respect they afford 
a favourable contrast to the mass of travel-writers at the pre- 
sent time. With perhaps one exception, they all seem to have 
been aware that to travel in a country and to write a book about it 
was a grave business, involving a certain amount of responsibility. 
They did not think it necessary to be adopt the flippant style now 
in vogue, and to fill every third line with some miserable attempt at 
witticism. Their fault is rather over-description, accumulating a 
mass of statistical, topographical, and personal detail, which fre- 
quently becomes wearisome, and much of which is only suited to a 
guide book for actual travellers in the country. If they fall in 
will immeasureably below Mr. Laing, they rise no less immea- 
sureably in power above the flight of holiday tourists, who, now-a- 
days, take flight annually for the east or the north, and give you 
the record of the fish they caught on the fjords of Norway, or the 
crocodiles that threatened them from the waters of the Nile. 
Blunders we shall find in abundance, but blunders which we can 
more readily forgive in men who were clearly pains-taking, according 
to their light, than in the flippant ephemera who flit across the 
literary atmosphere of our own times. 

In proceeding to consider the particular works on our list, we 
may begin by clearing off that which, though not the first in order, 
may, as being incomparably the worst, be conveniently got rid 
of before we grapple with any of the others. The two anonymous 
volumes called Letters from Scandinavia are, in the first place 
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an entire misnomer, as by far the greatest portion of them are dated 
from St. Petersburgh and neighbouring places, and relate almost 
entirely to Muscovite and not Scandinavian affairs. The latter come 
in quite incidentally, except that an appendix is added, containing 
an account of a voyage among the Danish Isles at an earlier period 
of the author’s life. Then, besides the faulty designation, the 
matter of the work is singularly poor; being in fact an unlucky 
combination of the dullness of the old style of travellers with the 
flippancy of their modern successors. The entire want of anything 
like scientific knowledge of philology or antiquities is here carried 
to its height. Of the history of the countries of which he was 
treating, of the affinities of nations and languages, the author evi- 
dently had not the remotest conception. Take the following passage 
at a shot, which we hope does not quite fairly represent the state 
of ethnological science “sixty years since.” 

“White locks, common to the Danes, thesNorwegians, the Swedes, and the 
Finlanders, prove them the most antient inhabitants of the countries they now 
live in, and probably of the same origin. I do not understand much either 
of the Finland or of the Swedish dialect ; but, if my ears do not deceive me, 
they are nearly similar, not only in many of the words, but in the manner of 
speaking: both people have a plaintive tone in their pronunciation.”— 
Letters from Scandinavia. (i. 294.) 

The writer seems to have had his head full of some vague notions 
about “ Scythia” and “ Scythians,” which we imagine were not 
unusual in those days, when Bishop Percy set forth, with fear and 
trembling, as if it were the greatest of paradoxes, his discovery that 
the Celtic and Teutonic races were not identical. Dating from 
St. Petersburgh he tells us,— 

“ This metropolis is a collection of all nations—of native Scythians, and 
of the descendants of the ancient Scythians, who emigrated from their 
country, and are now returning back in small parties under their new names, 
of English, Scotch, Germans, &c. 

“The original inhabitants, who still remain in Scythia, stare at their 


brethren, who have learned various arts, invented by the necessities to which 
their vagrant emigrations naturally subjected them.” (i. 421.) 


We need not go on to multiply instances; the following perhaps 
will suffice, as an example of a bad pun, and a worse prophecy:—“ The 
Russians, emerging from the region of slavery, Sclavonia, are daily 
advancing in the arts of peace, which lead to freedom.” (i. 352.) 

The author travelled at an interesting period, in the year 1792, 
during the rage of the great French Revolution, just before the final 
partition of Poland, and while a war was going on between Russia 
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and Sweden. He describes some of the naval battles between the two 
latter powers, in which we are sorry to find several British officers 
engaged on the side of the Muscovite. Of course the observations 
even of so very poor an observer must be worth something, if only 
negatively ; consequently some pieces of information and reflection 
may be occasionally dug out of different portions of these volumes. 
The writer is fond of insisting on a dogma, doubtful even then, and 
which, notwithstanding one eminent supporter, will find even less 
acceptance just now—the entire community of interests between 
England and Russia. The simplicity with which he now and then 
stumbles upon a historical or political truth is rather diverting : 

“The Russians, claiming a title to the Turkish dominions, have probably 
adopted the Turkish uniform, which is the same in colour; and the spread 
eagle, too, may have some reference to the Roman eagle ; the present Turkish 
provinces in Europe having once formed a part of the Roman empire.” 
(ii. 148.) 

The following remark has often been made since, though more 
commonly with reference to another part of the Germanic body :— 

‘Some provinces of this peninsula [Jutland] belong to the Danes, and 
others to the house of Holstein, the most fortunate dukedom in the world, 
and which has served as a nursery for the kings and emperors of the north. 
The Danish, the Swedish, the Russian sovereigns, are from this parent stock. 
Indeed Germany, of which Holstein is a portion, is a sort of hot-bed for 
raising kings and queens for all the thrones of Europe. When any race of 
princes become extinct, or are deposed or beheaded, there is always some 
cousin-german to be found to supply their place. Great kingdoms are not 
fond of having sovereigns from other great kingdoms, and prefer a German 
prince, whose circumscribed territories and small number of subjects can 
never rival or claim pre-eminence over the nation which has adopted their 
chief.” (ii. 472.) 

We will take leave of this precious author with his own account 
of the jovial and agreeable way in which he investigated the customs 
and language of the different nations he had to do with. 

“Sometimes you would have found me in a Finland hut, conversing by 
means of an interpreter with the family ; sometimes making love to a Finland 
or a Russian girl, which needed no interpreter. One day I got half seas 
over with a Russian, the next day with a Cossac: nothing can be done with 
the Scythians without the help of brandy.” (i. 387.) 

It seems, however, that in the course of his employal of the 
universal language upon Finland and Russian girls, he occasionally 
felt the force of the Horatic malediction,— 

“ Manum puella savio opponat tuo.” 

« The want of beard is much against me in affairs of gallantry: If I kiss 
the girls, they turn it into ridicule, and kiss the back of their hands, which 
they say is as good as the kiss of an Englishman who has no hair on his 


lips.”’ (i, 65.) 
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The work entitled Williams’ Northern Governments is not cast 
into the form of travels, though it professes to be the result of 
five years travelling in the countries which form its subject. The 
greater part of one volume is devoted to Denmark and Sweden, 
Norway coming in only incidentally under the “ Government” with 
which it was then connected. The remainder of the work is devoted 
to Holland, Poland, and Russia. Its form is that of a sort of 
irregular history, combining numerous disquisitions on political and 
social questions. Mr. Williams, though writing earlier, perhaps 
rises as much above the flippancy and ignorance of the author we 
have just disposed of, as he falls below the standard of an age which 
has seen such subjects taken in hand by a Laing and a De Tocqueville. 
He manifests some sense and some research, and thinks it no part 
of his duty to turu his subject into a joke. But hisstyle of writing 
is singularly poor, feeble to the last degree, and containing about 
the longest sentences—a quarto page and more occasionally—which 
it has ever been our lot to come across. His narrative is not par- 
ticularly attractive, nor his arrangement good, hurrying over some 
points, and being unnecessarily diffuse upon others. His ethnolo- 
gical notions seem hardly advanced beyond those of the letter- 
writer, and he is possessed with exactly the same vague ideas about 
Scythians. 

“All that we can discover on this subject is that the first inhabitants of 
this country, as well as all the Germans, appear to have been colonies of the 
ancient Scythians, who spread themselves through all the northern and 
western parts of Europe: the conformity of the name likewise makes us 
believe that the Scythians were the first who peopled Denmark, and that it 
was from thence that the Cimbri inherited the name which they used so long 
before they assumed that of Danes; but though we cannot justly ascertain 
their origin, we know with certainty that they occupied for some time before 
the birth of Christ that country called the Ancient Cimbria, and which 
appear to have comprehended Jutland, Sleswig, Holstein, and some parts 
of Lower Germany: there are some districts in Holstein, where the people 
even to this day preserve the name of Cimbri. The ancients have always 
regarded this people as constituting a part of the Germans, and have never 
distinguished the one from the other in all the writings which they have 
left us concerning their manners and customs.” (i. 151-152.) 

A little way further on the Scythian pedigree seems forgotten, 
and a Celtic one assumed instead, unless indeed, as is very likely, 
our author considered Scythian, Celtic, German, and perhaps all 
other ethnical designations whatever as convertible terms, which 
might be indiscriminately used. 


“This was the constitution of the ancient Iceland Republic, which 
flourished for many ages, but it is at present forgotten even in the north. 
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It is easy to discover here the genius of the Celtic nations, and their mode 
of thinking upon government. This distribution of the people into divers 
communities; subordinate the one to the other; this right of not being judged 
but by the members of their respective communities: these general assem- 
blies of the nation in whom were invested all the legislative power, were 
institutions which existed among the Germans in the time of Tacitus, and 
perhaps long before him: they existed likewise in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holstein; where, notwithstanding the despotism of the former government, 
we find some traces of them to this day.” (i. 179.) 


Somewhat later in this volume (p. 506) he informs us that Sweden, 
just before the final establishment of Gustava Vasa “had been 
constantly in a state of confusion, civil war, and almost Gothic 
barbarity.” No unlikely state for the territory of the King of the 
Goths and Vandals. 

We will not follow our author through the whole of his narrative 
or of his constitutional disquisitions, some parts of which we have 
already in a manner forestalled. Of the effects of the Danish revo- 
lution of 1660, he speaks far less favourably than Mr. Laing; but 
we should remember that seventy years of progress have elapsed in 
the interval, and that the yoke of serfdom, which he describes as so 
bitterly oppressing a large portion of the population, has since been 
gradually removed. The legislative merits of the absolute Kings of 
Denmark he admits as fully as our modern guide; he only com- 
plains that, the personal will of the sovereign being paramount, 
court influence was continually employed to hinder good laws from 
being well administered. Of this he gives what, if true, is an 
almost unparalleled case of denying justice. 

“These regulations may appear very just and equitable upon the law- 
books, but how effectual they are to restrain the tyranny and oppression of 
the nobility, and to support the distressed farmers, will appear from the 
following remarkable case which happened in the latter part of the reign of 
his late Majesty Frederick the Fifth. 

“Count Moltke having exercised several acts of oppression upon some 
farmers who lived on and near to his estate, they were so shocked at the daring 
tyranny of this oppressor, that they united to attack him in the courts of law, 
for reparation of the injuries which he had done them; but they soon found 
that they had to do with a powerful antagonist, who defeated all their 
schemes, and that they were not to expect any justice from that quarter; and 
therefore they resolved to go in a body to Copenhagen, throw themselves at 
the king’s feet, and demand justice of him. The king heard their complaints, 
and then told them that Count Moltke, whom I should have observed was 
then a great favourite at court, would do them justice; and thus was those 


poor oppressed people obliged to return again into their own country, and 
bewail their unhappy fate.” (i. 338.) 


We must, however, confess that we do not implicitly receive 
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Mr. Williams’ testimony against Denmark, even at that period. 
He wrote not long after the affair of Count Struensee; he seems to 
have been a friend of that minister, from whom he states that he 
received a portion of his information ; he writes, therefore, in a very 
embittered tone against the existing government of Denmark, which 
hinders us from receiving him as an altogether impartial witness. 

Of Norway he says but little, but, like every one else, he extols 
the brave, generous, and independent character of its people, owing 
mainly to the absence of that pernicious aristocratic ascendancy 
which was the curse of the sister countries. 

The part devoted to Sweden does not afford much matter for par- 
ticular extract, or even for observation beyond what we have already 
made. He states a remarkable fact about the students of the 
University of Upsala. 

“They do not live in cottages, nor wear gowns, but lodge in private houses, 
and observe no other discipline than what their own necessity or disposition leads 
them to.” (ii. 635.) 

Unless the corrector of the press was singularly negligent, and 
for cottages ought to be read colleges, the author’s notion of what 
a student’s residence might @ priori be expected to be must have 
been singular. From the latter part of the description we infer that 
the views of Scandinavian academical founders “360 years since,” 
which is Mr. Williams’ scientific way of quoting the date of the 
foundation of Upsala, coincided with those of Her Majesty’s late 
commissioners, not, we are happy to say, with those of Her 
Majesty’s present government. 

Of the two large quartos of Archdeacon Coxe, about a half of on 
is devoted to the writers impressions of Scandinavia. It is more 
strictly a book of travels than the Northern Governments, con- 
taining a record of a journey through various parts of Sweden and 
Denmark. In his treatment of his subject we need hardly say that 
the Archdeacon, if he fails to attain the standard which Mr. Laing 
has established for our own times, rises very considerably above the 
pert and ignorant author of Letters from Scandinavia. He 
visited Sweden not long after one of its revolutions, namely that by 
which Gustavus III re-established the royal authority ; consequently 
at a period which ought to have afforded large materials for reflection 
on the political and social state of the country. But Mr. Coxe 
seems to have been too much overwhelmed with the personal affa- 
bility of King Gustavus, too busy collecting information about 
Charles XII and Linnzeus, and in recording various matters more 
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suited for a history of Sweden than for a book of travels therein, to 
give very much attention to such matters. And where he does enter 
upon them, they are chiefly to be found under the somewhat unat- 
tractive form of statistical tables, which of course always have their 
value, but of which the reader is apt to tire, unless matter of a more 
lively kind is supplied as their commentary. We could have spared 
a good deal to have got more such reflections as the following’:— 

«Tn our visits to the Swedish nobility we found the same politeness and 
hospitality as among the Poles and Russians, although much less magnificence 
and expence in their houses, retinue, and entertainments, which arises from 
a circumstance which must give pleasure to every friend of humanity. The 
possession of land, not being in this country, as in Poland and Russia, 
appropriated to any particular description of men, property ts more equally 
diffused ; and such vast accumulations of wealth or extent of domains do not 
render in the hands of a few grandees.” (ii. 314.) 

He makes a similar observation elsewhere. After pointing out 
the superior condition of the Swedish peasant as compared with 
those of Poland and Russia, he adds,— 

* After having witnessed the slavery of the peasants in those two countries, 
it was a pleasing satisfaction to find myself once more among freemen, in a 
kingdom where there is a more equal division of property: where there is no 
vassalage, where the lowest order enjoy a security of their persons and 
property, and where the advantages resulting from this right are visible to the 
commonest observer.” (ii. 463.) 

Mr..Coxe did not extend his travels to Norway ; had he reached 
the stout Bonder of that kingdom, he would have found the contrast 
still more striking. The following remarks on a strange peculiarity 
of the Swedish constitution are true enough ; but our traveller failed 
to observe the exclusion of what some might deem a class still less 
meriting disfranchisement. The professional class is equally unre- 
presented ; the Swedish parliament cannot contain a single squire or 
a single lawyer ; nor can any squire or lawyer vote at an election. 
Such an one is neither < , a clergyman, a citizen, no asant, 
Sucl e is neither a noble, a clergyman, a citizen, nor a peasant 
and consequently no qualified member of the Swedish body 
politic. 

“Tt is a very remarkable circumstance, that, in a constitution so free as 
that of Sweden, in which even the peasants, as landholders, are returned 
members to the Diet, the country gentlemen, be their property ever so large, 
are not represented at all in the states of the kingdom, have neither any vote 
in the choice of representatives, nor can be representatives themselves; a 
strange inconsistency, that those persons, who are justly esteemed the most 
respectable and incorrupt part of the body politic, should not enjoy the 
least share in the legislature, while many mechanics and farmers, who are both 
as unqualified to canvass intricate political questions, as they are incapable of 
resisting the influence of bribery, possess that important privilege. Soon 
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after the establishment of the limited monarchy in 1720 by the aristocratical 
party which raised Ulrica Eleonora to the throne, many country gentlemen 
signed an address to the Diet, representing the impropriety of excluding so 
important an order of men from the states of the realm. But as the articles 
of government were finally settled, their application was not complied with ; 
so well founded and just, however, were the principles of their remonstrance, 
that the King, at the recommendation of the Diet, advanced several of the 
petitioners into the order of nobles.” (ii. 347-8.) 


M. Worsaae, it may be remembered, claims the introduction of 
Trial by Jury into England in its complete form, as owing to Scan- 
dinavian settlers. But the ancient tribunals he describes presented 
the important difference of being chosen for life, and not taken by 
chance for each particular cause. Mr. Coxe describes the same 
system as still existing in Sweden. 


« The inferior tribunals are Kiamar’s Reetter, which assemble, as occasion 
requires, in the principal towns; and the Harads Retter, or kind of assizes, 
generally held three times in the year under the county judges. It may not 
be uninteresting to mention in this place, that in the latter, there is a kind of 
jury, consisting of twelve peasants, chosen by the district and confirmed by 
the governor of the province; they continue in office for life, and seven of 
them forma court. In all criminal cases the yudge demands their opinion, 
which prevails against his decision if they should be unanimous. But this 
institution, according to practice, is a mere formality ; for the jurymen are so 
ignorant and poor, that most of them pay an implicit deference to the dictates 
of the judge; besides, their sentiments have only force when ald agree, and 
they are not, as with us obliged to be unanimous. The supineness indeed 
and passiveness of these insignificant retainers of justice is notorious, that a 
man, remarkable for his indolence and inattention, is commonly said to be 
as sleepy as a juryman.” (ii. 561.) 

Our author has also some good remarks on the judicial reforms of 
Gustavus III. One provided, like our Habeas Corpus Act, for the 
speedy trial of prisoners; another abolished the use of torture ; 
by another a pernicious usage was abolished by which the judges, 
with small salaries, had a share in the fines inflicted on criminals, 
so as to have a direct interest in procuring convictions. 

Mr. Coxe enters, as we have hinted, at great length into the 
question as to the death of Charles XII, wholly by the hand of a 
public or private enemy, and also into the biography of Linnzus, 
which he gives in full. Among other honours we find that the 
King “lamented, in a speech from the throne to the Diet of 1778, 
the irretrievable loss which Sweden had suffered for his death.” A 
Swedish king’s speech must differ considerably from an English one. 

From Sweden our travellers passed through Denmark into Ger- 
many. We request Chevalier Bunsen and the Frankfort Parliament 
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to observe at what point they considered themselves to perform this 
latter process. 

“ The dutchy of Sleswick,* sometimes called South Jutland, is separated 
from Holstein, or the king of Denmark’s German dominions, by the Eyder 
* * * About twenty miles from Sleswick we quitted that duchy, and at 
Rendsburgh crossed the Eyder into Holstein; which river is considered as 
forming on this side the limits of Germany: and is supposed tot have been 
the boundary of the Roman Empire; a tradition recorded in the following 
verse, hewn over the gate in the old town,— 

‘Eydora Romani terminus imperii.’ ” (ii. 544-5.) 

In philological and antiquarian matter the archdeacon is not 
particularly brilliant, though perhaps a little in advance of his age. 
At Upsala he naturally falls foul of the Codex Argenteus, { which 
gives him an opportunity (p. 385) to pronounce “the Goths of 
Meesia” to be “ the ancestors of the present Swedes ;” yet elsewhere 
we find (552) that “the Cimbrians or Goths of old” occupied the 
northern isles before the Danes. The light of nature informed him 
that Swedish and English have some connection, and he learns 
“ from a Swedish gentleman,” “ that there was a much nearer resem- 
blance between the Scotch and Swedish than between the Swedish 
and English, both in words and general pronunciation,” and “ that 
there are several obsolete Swedish words which are very common in 
Scotland.” His general deduction curiously combines the extreme 
Scandinavian and extreme German view of our English parentage. 

** With respect to the similarity between the Swedish and English tongues, 
we may remark that they are both dialects of the Teutonic or German ; and 
if in pronunciation they resemble more to each other than to their original 
stock, it is owing to this circumstance, that we are certainly descended from 
the Swedes and Danes ; whose languages are only different dialects; and the 
old Saxon, which gave rise to the English, was probably first introduced into 
our island by settlers, or invaders, from these northern kingdoms.” (ii. 472.) 

However the future archdeacon may have got beyond his depth in 
etymologica] inquiries, he at least met in the course of his travels 
with one whom he might with greatadvantage have taken for his 
guide in such matters. This was Mr. Oehrling, “a native of 
Lapland, who had received his education in the University of 

* The German affectation of “ Schleswig” had not come into vogue in Archdeacon 
Coxe’s time. ; 

+ What can this mean? The “Romanum Imperium” in question, the “ Holy 
Roman Empire,” the “Rémisch Deutsches Reich,” was in full force when the arch- 
deacon wrote. The God Terminus had not receded from the Eyder—neither had he 
attempted to pass it. : 

t So Mr. Williams before him— The most curious piece of learning among them is 
a translation of the Evangelists into the Gothic languages, made about 1350 years 


since by Ulphila, a bishop of the Goths, in Thracia, of which they have the sole 
ancient manuscript copy that is known to be in the world.” (i. 636.) 
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Upsala, and was a person of considerable knowledge”—more con- 
siderable, we are inclined to think, from the specimen given, than 
that of Coxe himself. Oehrling enlightened him as to the connection 
between the Hungarian and Finnish languages, which to many 
seems such a hard saying,* and appears also to have communicated 
the following excellent remarks on the nature of that connection, 
which, from what we have seen of Mr. Coxe’s own powers in this 
way, seem very considerably to transcend the latter. 

“Tt must not be supposed that a Laplander entering Hungary or an Hun- 
garian travelling into Lapland, would be immediately understood by the 
natives: for though the inhabitants of these two countries should be 
unquestionably allowed to be branches from the same stock, yet, as the 
separation from that original took place at a time when they had no alphabet, 
it must follow, from the gradual change which all languages necessarily 
undergo in the lapse of time, and by the adoption of words from the neigh- 
bouring nations, that each people could never have retained separately all 
the primitive characteristics of their original tongue: it is sufficient, if, in 
the general mode of pronunciation, in the similarity of many words, and in 
the grammatical structure of the phrases, both nations retain a strong degree 
of resemblance ; and thus much appears to be the case in the Hungarian and 
Lapland idioms.” (ii. 320-321.) 

We will conclude our notice of Mr. Coxe by extracting the best 
remark in the book, the concluding clause of which should be taken 
as the motto of every archzological journal, and inscribed on the 
doors of every archeological society. The author is speaking of 
primeeval antiquities in general. 

“Endless controversies have arisen among the learned concerning their 
origin and destination: and each author maintains that they were raised by 
that particular nation, or sect, as best suits his favourite hypothesis. Thus 
they are styled by different authors, Celtic, Cumbrian, Gothic, Danish, Saxon, 
Pictic ; and by others have been solely attributed to the Druids, @ favourite 
order of men, under whom we are too apt to shelter our ignorance.” (ii. 552.) 

Our author’s English is hardly of the best; but this last piece of 
broad common sense would atone for far more numerous and 
weighty errors than we have discovered in the Archdeacon’s 
travels, 

The three next works on our list are all the productions of 
foreigners; the first of them, however, apparently writes in English 

5 ’ ’ 5) 5 5) 
at least there is no mention of any translator, either in the preface 
or on the title-page. Mr. Acerbi gives us two quarto volumes of 
Travels through Sweden, Finland, and Lapland, ito the North Cape, 
in the years 1798 and 1799, which are of a somewhat different cha- 


* We have just been reading a History of Hungary, by M. Szabad, late Secretary to 
the Hungarian National Government, in which the Turkish origin of the Magyars is 
quietly assumed, and the Finnish hypothesis passed by without the slightest notice. 
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racter from any that we have already examined. The author’s 
line evidently lies in the examination of nature and of human life, 
especially in a somewhat barbaric state. Consequently, we find but 
little political or statistical information, but a great deal about 
natural history, and manners and customs. Consequently, also, 
though the mere style is somewhat meagre throughout, the interest 
of the work increases as it advances. Mr. Acerbi traversed Sweden 
in quite an opposite direction to Archdeacon Coxe. The latter 
entered Finland from Russia, crossed to Stockholm by the Aland 
Isles, and passed out into Denmark; Mr. Acerbi exactly reversed 
his route, except that, instead of going on from Abo into Russia, 
he went northwards, along the east side of the Gulf of Bothnia into 
Lapland. The part of his book which relates to the civilized parts 
of Sweden, with which our subject renders us more immediately 
concerned, is very inferior to what follows. There is a sort of 
narrow, carping spirit, which leads the author to find fault with 
everything he can; his statistics, for instance, consist chiefly of a 
list of Swedish celebrities of the day, some of whom are criticised 
in by no means a gentle tone. Our Italian traveller shows to much 
greater advantage on the other side of the gulf; in describing the 
singularities and excitements of a sledge journey, in depicting the 
strange aspects of a primitive life, both among agricultural Finns 
and nomadic Lapps, and in enlarging on the natural features and 
productions of their countries, he attains to a much higher degree 
of interest. The text, also, is well supported by several spirited, if 
not highly-finished engravings. Of antiquarian and ethnological 
matter, we have next to nothing ; the author was probably discreet 
in avoiding those subjects, and thereby avoiding also the blunders 
which we have noticed in his predecessors. 

The first thing which we find we have marked for notice, is an 
account of the revival of tournaments under Gustavus III and IV. 
The grave simplicity of the comment might not have been thrown 
away upon some distinguished persons more recently and nearer 
home :— 

“This, I believe, is the only instance in our days of an attempt being 
made to restore a species of diversion, which for several ages had fallen into 
disuse, though in former times it was extremely popular. It was suited to 
the manners of that period in which it flourished, and productive not only 
of pleasure but real utility. This can at present scarcely be supposed to be 
the case, as the work of warfare and the spirit of heroism now existing, 
seem to require exercise and accomplishments of a very different kind.” 
(i. 53.) 
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Against Swedish society he brings the ordinary accusations of a 
ceremonious frivolity, and especially enlarges on the fondness for 
card-playing, of which he gives the following truly strange in- 
stance :-— 


« A nobleman of great rank having waited longer than usual for his dinner, 
and seeing that no preparation was made for it, went down to call his servants to 
an account, and to examine into the reasons of the delay. He found his 
household, in imitation of their superiors, deeply engaged at cards. They 
excused themselves to their master, by telling him that they were now at the 
most interesting point of the game; and the butler, who had the greatest 
stake, took the liberty of explaining the case to his excellency, who could not 
in conscience but approve his reasons. However, being unwilling, to wait 
for his dinner till the game was decided, he sent the butler to lay the cloth, 
while he himself sat down with the other servants, and managed the interest 
of that individual in his absence.” (i. 69.) 

From the following facts, it would appear that a despotism may 
give its subjects more real liberty of thought and action than a 
professedly constitutional government :— 

«At present a Censorial Commission is established which mutilates works, 
or suppresses them altogether at pleasure; and what is still worse and 
unheard of in any other, when the censors have passed a work, its publica- 
tion may be prohibited by the king afterwards. An instance of this kind 
happened during my stay at Stockholm, in the case of a work, entitled 
Thoughts on the Restoration of the Old Monarchy in France. After 
this statement of facts, it will not be difficult to conjecture the situation of 
the sciences and of philosophy in a country where such measures are pursued 
by the government. The contrast in these respects between Sweden and 
Denmark is strongly marked by the number of journals and other periodical 
publications issuing from the press annually in the two countries. In Den- 
mark I reckoned up twenty; but as for the neighbouring kingdom, I could 
never find in the capital, nor in all Sweden more than two. ‘The periodical 
publications of Denmark are fraught with the most liberal opinions on every 
subject. In Sweden publications are stopped without the allegation of any 
reason whatever or on pretences the most frivolous. The journal entitled 
Memoirs of the Society for the Improvement of Knowledge most useful 
to the generality of Citizens, digested and published by a society of 
philanthropic individuals, which was held in great estimation by the public, 
was put an end to by the king: and neither the members of the society, nor 
the editors of the journal were ever able to obtain from His Majesty, any 
account of the cause of its suppression. Another journal called Hetraposten 
(nearly answering to the word Courier) was silenced on account of a dialogue 
which it contained between Luther and the Devil, in which the latter 
appeared to be too good a logician. In 1798 a royal edict was issued, 
ordering that no periodical writings whatever should be published without 
express permission from the king.” (i. 94.) 

Yet, after all, he does not give, by any means, an entirely unfa- 
vourable opinion of the Swedish nation,—- 

“The state of Sweden, and particularly that of the capital, has left. this 
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general impression on my mind, that a greater progress has been made in the 
sciences and arts, both liberal and mechanical, by the Swedes than by any 
other nation struggling with equal disadvantages of soil and climate, and 
labouring under the discouragement of internal convulsions, and external 
aggressions from proud, powerful, and overbearing neighbours. Their 
commerce, all things considered, and their manufactures are in a flourishing 
state. ‘The spirit of the people, under various changes unfavourable to 
liberty, remains yet unbroken. The government is still obliged in some 
degree to respect public opinion. There is much regard paid to the natural 
claims of individuals ; justice is tempered with mercy, and great attention is 
shown in hospitals and other institutions to the situation of the poor and 
helpless. From the influence of the court among a quick, lively, and active 
race of men, private intrigue and cabal have, to a great degree, crept into 
every department of society, and this is what I find the greatest subject of 
blame, or of regret in speaking of that country.” (i. 172.) 

Now, that we have reached the most interesting part of the book, 
our extracts must begin to slacken. Details of the passage of the 
Isles, questions about the identity of the northern fox with that of 
temperate climates; even the primitive, and, according to our 
notions, not altogether seemly customs of the Finnish people, are 
not exactly to our purpose. We must, however, give a specimen of 

*“,* . ° 
a politician of the Aland Isles :— 


** Between the isles of Vergata and Kumlinge we had for our guide a 
peasant of about fifty-five years of age, who astonished us with the great 
freedom of his conversation, as well as the good sense of his observations, 
Very different from other rustics, who never open their lips, nor discover 
any sparks of curiosity about anything, he made many inquiries, and with 
great politeness, concerning our native country, the nature of its government, 
its situation, climate, natural produce, and several other subjects ; and his 
questions struck us as being greatly above the common understanding of 
persons in his condition of life. Being informed that we were from Italy, he 
expressed much astonishment: ‘he had heard,’ he said, ‘that there was a war 
in Italy, and that there was in that country a warrior who struck terror into 
all the world ;’ alluding no doubt to Buonaparte. We asked him how many 
miles he conceived Italy to be distant from Aland? He said, ‘he could not 
tell; but that he imagined it to be a great deal farther off than Denmark.’ 
When we told him that it was three hundred Swedish leagues beyond 
Denmark, he looked at us with amazement, and, after a short pause, said, 
‘that he could not imagine from what motives we could have come to his 
country, at an expense of so many rix-dollars for post-horses.’ His parti- 
cular amusement in conversation seemed to be to speak ill of the clergy, 
whom he turned into ridicule with a very happy vein of humour. He was a 
great partizan of Gustavus the Third, with whom he said he had conversed, 
and who not unlikely may have diverted himself with this peasant. He never 
quitted his favourite topic of abusing the clergy, but constantly returned to 
it from any digression in which we had indulged. He said, ‘ Gustavus III 
was a great man and a great king; still, however, he did not make any pre- 
tensions to half the respect and veneration that are exacted by our clergy. 
The clergy preach humility, but are themselves proud; our parish priests 
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enjoy good stipends in the most tranquil ease; and, that they may be dis- 
turbed by nothing, they hire a poor clergyman to preach a sermon for them 
on Sundays, while they themselves do nothing but sit still on a seat, and re- 
ceive the homage of the peasants as they pass by them. ‘This idleness of theirs, 
I can assure you, is not to be imputed to any want of capacity or knowledge ; 
for when any question arises concerning the payment of tythes, or of a portion 
of our hard earnings, they immediately show themselves to be the most 
learned and acute men in the world. They are not only ready reckoners, but 
have at their fingers-ends all the laws, ordinances, and statutes of the kingdom.’ 
I repeat here what was said by the peasant, almost word for word, as it may 
give some idea of the way of thinking on this subject that prevails among 
that class of people in this part of the country. What increased our surprise 
at this man’s intelligence was, that he had received no education, nor ever 
read any books ; what he said was merely the result of his own observation. 
Our philosopher intermixed in his conversation some meteorological observa- 
tions, and predicted a very late summer, from some spots he had remarked 
in that great luminous belt which goes across the heavens, and is called the 
Milky way.” (i. 190.) 

We will conclude with an extract, showing how, in one respect, 
Mr. Acerbi’s experience of Finland coincided with that of the Letter- 
writer :— 


“ While we sat in our tent on the summit of the hill, a number of Fin- 
landish girls, induced by curiosity to see us, surrounded the tent. We soon 
recommended ourselves to their acquaintance, and invited the handsomest of 
them to enter the tent ; an invitation which they were not shy of accepting. 
We offered them wine, but they disliked it; punch, but they had no greater 
relish for it ; we ordered them beer, but they could as little drink this. At 
length we found out that those girls were accustomed to no other beverage 
than milk and water. There was among them a native of Kollare, who 
merited a more than ordinary share of our attention, and who immediately 
attracted our notice by her stature, her gaicty, and by a sharp and decided 
manner in her deportment. She had such strength of arms, that when we 
were disposed to toy with her, and seek perhaps to be a little too familiar, 
she would repulse us with a blow that forced us back four or five paces. Her 
limbs were active and agile, she was remarkably tall, and, in short, would have 
been a very fine woman, had not a long waist with very short petticoats 
disfigured her person. Her face was not extremely delicate, but her features 
were well formed ; her hair chesnut, her eyes lively, and her complexion full 
of health and vigour. She was dressed entirely in white of rather a fine linen 
cloth, which she had probably bought at Tornea of some travelling merchant ; 
all her companions were perfectly clean, and everything upon them was 
either new or recently washed. 

“We spent about an hour in the company of these girls, all which time we 
kept constantly talking without understanding each other: we exchanged 
many heavy blows, enough to make one half serious; but this is a kind of 
affectionate caress among peasants in all parts of the world. The girl of 
Kollare was so strong, and made such impression with her Herculean arm, 
that she had driven us to a man almost off the field.” (i. 392.) 


Before we proceed to the next work on our list, we may give a 
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few lines to a subject which connects the two. The Knight of 
Malta gives a list of books relating to Denmark and Sweden, among 
the latter of which we find our friend Acerbi. But we find, also, 
that Colonel Skjéldebrand, a fellow-traveller of his, wrote a pamph- 
let against him in French, accusing him of divers blunders in 
persons, names, dates, topography, physical phenomena, &c. Xe, 
We will not presume to decide between them; and, indeed, a great 
number of the blunders attributed to Mr. Acerbi relate to minutizx 
hardly interesting or intelligible to any one but a Swede of the 
last generation. One of them, the factions of the Hats and 
Caps into the fourteenth century, did strike us as something 
marvellous. But, as Colonel Skjildebrand himself allows the 
existence of a Hat faction in the reign of Albert, Mr. Acerbi might 
easily have leaped toa Cap one to match it. Travellers do still make 
mistakes, even to this day. Thus, Mr. Forester writes a book of Travels 
in Norway, talks learnedly of the migrations of the Lemming, and 
adds a naive expression of surprise that he had seen a Lemur from 
Madagascar, which he found a very different animal. Dr. Carus, 
physician to the King of Saxony, pays a visit to Oxford, where he 
is favoured with a sight to which few besides himself have been 
admitted, that of “ the beautiful spire of St. Peter’s College, near 
the bridge.” A “Twenty Years’ British Resident in the East,” 
writes.a book on the Danubian Principalities, in perusing which 
we were astounded by learning that John Zimisces was a Bulgarian 
King, and, what comes more home to our present subject, at finding 
that certain Lutheran colonies, left behind him by Charles XII, 
were under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Stock- 
holm. Finally, this very day, we discovered for the first time, from 
a book called The Greek and the Turk, that the Christian forces 
at Lepanto were commanded by King John of Austria. Mr. Acerbi 
is so much the most agreeable, if not the most profound, of all the 
writers, with whom we have thus far dealt with, that we are unwilling 
to condemn him on accusations of whose truth we cannot judge, 
the more so, as there seems to have been a private quarrel between 
Acerbi and Skjéldebrand, as to the authorship of certain drawings. 

We trust that, if Acerbi is wrong, at all events Boisgelin is right. 
If he is not, we cannot profess to correct him. If he deceives us, 
nothing short of a library of Scandinavian Blue Books can ever set 
us right. His industry is appalling. He out-Coxes Coxe in 
statistics, and seems inclined to forestall the office of Murray’s 
Hand-Book, He seems to know all about every ship, every regi- 
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ment, every office, from the Eyder to the Tornea. He gives youa 
list of all the pictures, MSS., and curiosities of every kind in both 
kingdoms. Were quartos more portable, one would be inclined to 
sally forth with Boisgelin under one arm, and Murray under the 
other, and see the exact amount of difference which sixty years may 
have wrought. But for our purpose, the Chevalier has given us 
perhaps less than the Archdeacon. In ethnological and antiquarian 
matters he keeps, like Acerbi, on the safe side; he gives indeed a 
sketch of Danish and Swedish history, but he avoids all difficult 
and controversial points about Goths, Cimbrians, and Scythians, by 
commencing the one with Gustavus, the other with Frederick III. 
Writing in 1791, though not publishing for nearly twenty years 
after, he is full of a royalist hatred to the Revolution, and runs into 
an admiration of despotism for its own sake. Consequently, the 
Danish form of government is, in his eyes, one of Utopia or 
Atlantis; and in Gustavus III he finds his model of a patriot 
king. Now we need hardly repeat that in both kingdoms the 
aggrandizement of royal power was incidentally most desirable; yet 
we can hardly indorse all Count Louis’ views. For instance, on the 
Danish Revolution of 1660, he comments this,— 

** We will beg our readers to examine the contents of the above articles, 
and they will readily agree that there is no country in the world where des- 
potism is more firmly established ; yet Denmark has been governed by this 
fundamental law for more than a hundred and thirty years, and has hitherto 
had no reason to repent of having invested her kings with absolute power, 
which is a sufficient proof that a despotic government is not bad in itself, 
and that tyrants alone can render it so.” (i. 210.) 

Danish absolutism paved the way to Danish liberty ; but surely 
it was only so far good in itself as being better than oligarchy, when 
liberty could not be had. One can, however, almost sympathise 
with love of despotism in one who visited the country just after the 
abolition of serfdom by one of its despots, though one might have 
expected his philanthropic feclings to have assumed a somewhat 
more general tone than we find in the sentence which follows the 
description of the monument erected to commemorate the beneficent 
revolution :— 

“ A traveller stopping to contemplate this obelisk cannot forbear showering 
benedictions on a prince, minister, and citizens, who, in spite of prejudice 
and ’self-interest, have been the cause of so benevolent a reform, since every- 
thing relative to the existence and well-being of the race of husbandmen, must 
ever be interesting to a thinking mind,” (i. 8.) 

On the whole, Count Louis seems very well satisfied with 
Denmark and the Danes, though he makes some complaints of the 
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misbehaviour of the postilions and custom-house officers, and of 
the difficulty of obtaining redress. 

On Sweden he enters with the following remarks: the proviso 
with which it concludes saves him from preferring the Swede to the 
Norwegian :— 


“The kingdom of Sweden is, in many respects, a very interesting country; 
though, to own the truth, it presents but few objects worthy the attention of 
a lover of the arts. Nature, too, has not been very prodigal of her gifts; 
and the southern provinces are the only parts of this extensive country which 
are not indebted to foreign climes for almost all the necessaries of life. But 
what places Sweden upon a level with other European states, is its laws, its 
government, and the energetic character of its inhabitants. The loyalty of 
the Swedish peasantry renders them superior to every other nation ; though, 
unfortunately, this estimable quality decreases every day. The universal cor- 
ruption of the times has crept into the large towns, and the change is felt 
particularly in those parts of the kingdom most frequented by travellers. 
The inhabitants of the northern provinces, and of the most mountainous 
parts of the rest of the country, have alone preserved the purity of character 
which distinguished their ancestors. The Swedish peasant, however, in his 
present state, is still a more estimable being than those of his own class in 
any other country in Europe, at least in any of those we have hitherto visited.” 
(ii. v.) 

In another passage; he tells us,— 


“ Of all the European nations, Sweden undoubtedly takes the lead in point 
of morals. The people are essentially good, virtuous, and attached to the 
religion of their king.” (ii. 166.) 

We do not know whether the Chevalier considers it the first of 
virtues to conform to the religion of the sovereign. If so, it was a 
pity he had not the opportunity of being, like Sir William Petre, 
Privy Councillor, or like Thomas Tallis, Organist, to Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, without intermission. 

He goes on to tell us that the Swedes “are sober in every parti- 
cular, excepting their love of brandy ;” and that, “ notwithstanding 
all we have said of the excellent morals of this nation, we must 
allow that many of the towns, particularly the sea-ports, are very 
corrupt.” One praise he gives, which surely is merited no 
longer,— 

“The predominant religion is the Augsburg Confession of Faith, which 


has not undergone the slightest change; but liberty of conscience is every- 
where allowed, and no mode of worship prohibited.” (ii. 168.) 


Here is a piece of paternal government,— 

“The Swedes are infinitely better informed than other nations ; and all 
the peasantry, without any exception, know how to read. Gustavus III, who 
never neglected anything, had reason, from this circumstance, to dread 
the effects of news from France, and the influence it might have upon the 
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minds of his people: he therefore forbad mention being made of the French 
revolution in the Swedish Gazette, not wishing to have anything appear in 
the public prints either for or against it; thinking, with reason, that ignorance 
upon this subject was the best method of insuring the happiness of his 
people.” (ii. 169.) 

He devotes several chapters to Gustavus III. He wrote origi- 
nally during his reign, and subsequently worked in the account of 
his assassination. He gives also a dissertation on the death of 
Charles XII, in which he falls fiercely upon Archdeacon Coxe, and 
strenuously maintains the assassination theory. 

A few specimens at random must conclude our examination of 
Count Louis. What will our readers say to his finding a ‘‘ Convent 
of ladies of fashion” at Ildenhoe, in Holstein? How would 
Mr. Chambers deal with such a body? It appears, however, really 
to be only for ladies of noble birth, which is surely another matter ; 
and it does not appear that the Abbess, though she “enjoyed a 
revenue of six hundred rix-dollars, besides wood, game, and other 
advantages” (i, 2), was at all required to play the part of Lady 
Patroness of a spiritual Almacks. 


Our next book is by far the best of the batch, though it chiefly 
relates to matters not coming under our immediate subject. M. Von 
Buch travelled chiefly with a view to the physical features of the 
country, while his secondary aim seems to have been to investigate 
the origin and modes of life of the Finnish tribes. On this latter 
point he comes incomparably nearer to a scientific ethnologist than 
any writer with whom we have hitherto had to deal; and we 
accordingly find Dr. Prichard, in his Physical History, frequently 
referring to him as an authority on the subject. Of M. Von Buch’s 
geological merits we will not undertake to pronounce an opinion ; 
but his social and political remarks are always sensible and to the 
purpose, though often clothed in a loose and straggling style of 
composition. His book also has the advantage of relating chiefly 
to Norway, a country which has been only incidentally treated by 
our other authors. M. Von Buch set out from and returned to 
Berlin; but he set out and returned before people had begun to 
babble about 


“ Schleswig-Holstein meer-umschlungen,” 
or to put that question easier to ask than to answer,— 
“ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ?” 


Consequently he was content to look at Scandinavian matters by 
the plain light of common sense, and not through the spectacles of 
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German unity. He travelled at a time of which an Englishman 
cannot speak or read without shame and sorrow. Continually we 
hear of the British cruisers, employed to cut off supplies from our 
Northern brethren ; everywhere the presence of an English force 
seems to imply only plunder and desolation at the cost of our natural 
allies. ‘We immediately,” says our author in one place, “ came 
alongside of the black hulks which serve as a battery to defend the 
entrance of Copenhagen. Every Danish tongue was now let loose 
at this sight, and Provesten, the name of the battery, and the 2d of 
April, 1801, rendered us almost heedless of Copenhagen, which lay 
stretched before us. Who would not have warmed, and felt his 
heart swell within him, in the place where a few moored vessels 
opposed such a gallant resistance to the whole might of the English 
fleet, and Nelson, their victorious leader! If they had been sup- 
ported with more firmness on land, they would have compelled him 
to relent.” The book was translated at a moment when a still greater 
act of national infamy was in contemplation; being published in 
1813, just before the forced annexation of Norway to Sweden. On 
this we will let Mr. Black speak for himself,— 


** Little apology can be necessary for laying before the public any additional 
information respecting Norway at the present moment. 

‘That country will in all probability soon become the theatre of a bloody 
war, in which the British nation are pledged to co-operate * * * From 
the view of the country which M. von Buch has given us, we may see the 
difficulty with which a conquest by Sweden, assisted even by the mighty 
power of Russia, and by Great Britain, will be attended. It is in fact hardly 
possible that such a country should ever be conquered. Russia has been for 
a long time back encroaching on Finmark, the most northern part of the 
Norwegian territory, and a war might place her in the possession of nearly 
the whole of that district. But it is extremely probable that the rest of the 
country, except with the consent of the natives, can never be separated from 
the crown of Denmark. 

‘The country from which Norway has the most to dread is Great Britain. 
It is in our power to interrupt the extensive fisheries, to deprive it of some of 
its most essential supplies, and to drive many of its brave and hardy inhabi- 
tants to the use of bark-bread, and the other miserable substitutes for 
adequate food. We may add to their privations and sufferings, but we cannot 
conquer them. ‘The prosperity and comfort of Norway are in a great measure 
dependant upon England. In the harvest of 1806, M. Von Buch saw a 
number of ships laden with hay from England and Ireland in the Bay of 
Christiana ; and he more than once informs us that on the intercourse with 
England the prosperity of whole provinces depends. 

“Tt is not to be wondered at then that the inhabitants of Norway should 
in general feel a strong attachment for England, the country from whose 
friendship her chief advantages are derived, and from whose enmity she can 
only experience the most dreadful sufferings. M. Von Buch tells us that at 
Christiana every appearance which had the least tendency to justify the 
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English was anxiously laid hold of. Every measure of a hostile or unjusti- 
fiable nature they imputed to the ministry, and every action of kindness they 
uniformly imputed to the nation at large. Are we then to reward this 
unoffending people, the only people in the world perhaps who are sincerely 
attached to us, by joining in a fruitless attempt to subject them to their hated 
feighbours ? 

“For, however, much the Norwegians may dislike the Danes, their 
dislike of the Swedes is naturally much greater, and it is probable they will 
never consent to a subjection to Sweden. 

“The two countries of Norway and Sweden have from the earliest times 
been engaged in almost perpetual warfare, and the Swedish attempts have 
uniformly failed. Such is the nature of the country of Norway, that by the 
pre-occupation of difficult passes the destruction of an invading army is 
frequently almost inevitable. Bodies of regular troops have been more than 
once destroyed in some of these passes by the peasantry. We have a curious 
account in this work of the destruction, by a few peasants in Guldbrandsdalen, 
of Colonel Sinclair and nine hundred Scotch, who were marching through 
the country to join the army of Gustavus Adolphus. So late as 1788, the 
Swedes were overthrown by the Norwegians at thé pass of Quistrum, who 
would have afterwards taken the rich town of Gottenberg but for the inter- 
ference of the English ambassador. M. Von Buch frequently speaks in high 
terms of the dignified character and independent spirit of the Norwegians, 
and the fondness with which even the peasantry dwell on the heroic actions 
of their ancestors. The celebrated Danish poet and historian, Holberg, who 
was a native of Norway, in his Civil and Ecclesiastical History of the Nor- 
wegians, says, ‘I may boldly assert that nopeople in our times can equal them. 
I do not say this for the purpose of flattering my country people as authors are 
too apt to do. Whoever entertains such a suspicion, let him examine the 
annals which contain the actions of that people. Both Swedish and Danish 
historians agree in stating that no nation has ever yet obtained any advantage 
over the Norwegians, The Swedes, who boast much of their bravery, and 
forced to confess that they are equalled by the Norwegians. The latter, 
however, esteem themselves much braver than the Swedes; and they ground 
their opinion on the numerous victories which they have gained with a greatly 
inferior force over their brave Swedish neighbours.’ This is the fond 
account of a native; but, making every allowance for national partiality, 
we may safely pronounce the Norwegians one of the most brave and high- 
minded nations on the face of the earth.” —Preface. 


All this reminds us of what we read lately in a female author of 
the “lively”? school, a certain Miss Bunbury, who has taken upon 
her to write about Scandinavia; and who, after a Norwegian peasant 
has been pointing out to her the boundary between his country and 
Sweden, and enlarging on some of their ancient conflicts, can only 
add in her own mind——“ And Norway is Swedens!” Truly there 
are some minds whose political notions cannot get beyond the 
Almanach de Gotha. 

The following description is the more pleasant to read now we 
can feel its last sentence was prophetic :— 


“The Guldal is a beautiful valley ; it is long and broad, delightfully envi- 
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roned and well peopled. The views down the valley, over numerous and con- 
siderable hamlets and churches, with the broad and glittering stream in the 
middle, are altogether enchanting. Fertility and cultivation smile upon us 
from every hill. The whole antiquity of the nation is crowded together into 
this valley; it is the cradle of the land. Here Norr came first over from 
Sweden. Here dwelt the mighty Hakon Yarl. In this valley he was found 
out and conquered by the valiant, noble, and wise adventurer Oluf Trygg- 
yason. Here many of the heroes of the country dwelt in their courts, and 
those kings who bloodily contested the dominion of the land never imagined 
that they had made any considerable progress in it, till they had conquered 
Drontheim and its vallies. Now we everywhere see wealthy boors, and no 
Hakon Yarl, no Linar Thambaskielver, no Duke Skule. Their peace and 
repose have sometimes been disturbed by the tempests of Swedish wars; but 
the inhabitants continue to advance in an easy yet perceptible progress in all 
the arts of peace towards their high destiny.” (106.) 

M. Von Buch’s investigations among the different Finnish tribes 
are extremely interesting. It ought to be premised, that there is 
somewhat of a confusion in the use of terms. By “Finn,” in 
Norway, is understood the people ordinarily called “ Lapps,” or 
“ Laplanders,” who must be carefully distinguished from the Finns 
of Finland. The two people are ethnically connected, and their 
languages are cognate, but otherwise their whole position and social 

o™ 2 ’ 
state is widely different. The Finn of Finmark, é.e. the Lapp, is 
an apparently irreclaimable barbarian, wandering about with his 
rein-deer, and hardly admitted by his Norwegian master to be a 
member of the human species.* The Finn of Finland, though 
once apparently in a condition little better, has now become an 
active and energetic agriculturist, a brave soldier, a skilful seaman, 
whom we trust we may soon see restored to a better master than 
his present one. It is still more noticeable that what little agricul- 
ture there is in Norwegian Finmark is entirely owing to the pre- 
sence of the Quins, a race of active, energetic colonists, who have 
migrated from the Swedish territory. ‘They speak exactly the 
same Finnish language which is spoken throughout all Finland, and 
which bears less resemblance to the Laplandic (or the Finnish, as it 
is called in Finmark) than the Swedish does to the German.” 

Our last author, Mr. James, afterwards, if we mistake not, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, travelled at a later stage of the same critical 
period as M. Von Buch. He passed through Sweden in 1813, when 
Finland had now been for four years surrendered to the despot of 
Muscovy, and the iniquitous bargain had just been made by which the 


* We ought perhaps to add that, according to Mr. Laing’s account, the Norwegian 


aversion to Finn, is carried to an absurd length under no actual oppression. It 
is a shrinking from contact of every kind, 
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people of Norway were to be handed over to a foreign ruler by way 
of acompensation. The line of Vasa had now practically come to 
an end; Gustavus IV was in exile; and Bernadotte, as Crown Prince 
was, in fact, discharging the functions of royalty. Mr. James 
travelled only through Sweden and Finland, without entering Den- 
mark or Norway, the remainder of his volumes being devoted to 
Russia, Poland, Northern Germany, &c. There is nothing very re- 
markable in the book, though it is valuable as carrying down our series 
to the commencement of the existing state of things. He tells the 
whole story of the betrayal of Norway, without exhibiting a single 
spark of human feeling, without any emotion of shame for the part 
our country had in the transaction, or of sympathy for the heroic 
nation in which despots and diplomatists could only see a market- 
able commodity, to be handed over like sheep in payment of bar- 
gains in which they had no share. He puts forth three editions of his 
his book, professing to incorporate new information, but he cannot 
find space for a note to record the disappointment of “ the politicians 
who regarded ” Norway “ in the right of an arrondisement,” and of 
the court who regarded it as “ another jewel added to the crown.” 
As he is about to cross the gulf from Sweden to Finland, he hears 
something about the matter, on which he thus comments,— 


“But we had intelligence by the post from that side of the country, which 
was not of the most agreeable nature: great discontent had manifested itself 
in Norway, and symptoms of tumult and rebellion, so that it seemed the King 
of Sweden and heir of Norway (arfvinge till Norrige), in spite of his old title 
and new pretensions, was not likely to enter quietly into possession. The 
poor Norwegians had suffered dreadful distress, being obliged to make bread 
of mosses or whatever else could afford nourishment, and a tun of bark 
(écorce & manger) was sold this season at the price of 14 R.D.B., or about 
£2. 2s. sterling : the Swedish Government was regarded by them as the chief 
promoters of the blockade by sea which had so much harassed them, cutting 
off indeed their main resources for sustenance, and this idea was one of the 
chief causes of their present unpopularity. 

“* Feeling no great concern on the head of Norwegian politics, we recom- 
menced our journey.” (i. 345.) 


Truly this is a very considerable falling off from Von Buch and 
his translator. Had Mr. James lived in B.c, 480, he would probably 
have “ felt no great concern on the head” of Athenian or Spartan 
politics ; had his lot been cast in a.p. 1066, he would hardly have 
stayed to ask the last. news from the coast of Sussex. 

Let us see what we can extract from other points. Finding some 
standing-stones near Marstrand, and not regarding the golden 
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dictum which we extracted above from Archdeacon Coxe, he thus 
comments :— 


“Ancient remains of this rude sort are common in Sweden; and are 
traditionally reported to have been once used as places of judicature, agree- 
ably to the destination which is assigned by an able and intelligent writer to 
Stonehenge, in Wiltshire. 

‘Strength and size are to an unlettered people the only objects of admira- 
tion, and to this we must attribute the massive structure of the drwidical 
relics in whatever country they are seen. It is probable that they were 
frequently used to honour the memory of the dead, &c.” (i. 11.) 

A little way on he tells us,— 


** The southern provinces in general bear strong marks of foreign coloni- 
zation; the buildings, both private and public, partake of a new style; the 
people are of a larger and handsomer race, their dress different, and their 
cattle (particularly their breed of horses) less diminutive than those of the 
district we had before traversed. Much may be owing to their long occupa- 
tion by the Danes ; but it should be remembered, that these parts also 
afforded an asylum to the numerous Lutherans who sought shelter, during 
the reign of their protector Gustavus Adolphus, form the persecutions in 
Germany; and whose descendants form altogether so large a class that to 
this time there is no considerable town in the south without a church, where 
service is performed in the German language. Some Scotch farmers, too, 
emigrants of the present day, had settled in these parts, and introduced their 
system of agriculture into the country with great advantage.” (i. 28.) 

The “long occupation of the Danes,” seems, in Mr. James’s eyes, 
to be as much a case of “ foreign colonization” as the settlements 
of Scots and Germans. Certainly no one would suppose, from his 
manner of speaking, that Schénen formed an integral part of the 
Danish monarchy, from the earliest times till the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and that the archiepiscopal see of the kingdom was within its 
limits. 

Here we get an odd bit of architectural reflection, combined with 
a bit of politics not quite in the author’s usual vein,— 


“The town of Linképing, our next stage, claims also its share of historical 
interest. It was here that Sigismund, who had been elected to the crown 
of Poland, while hereditary Prince of Sweden, gained a victory over his uncle, 
Charles, the protector of the kingdom: the prejudices, however, he had 
shown in favour of the Roman Catholic religion, entirely alienated the 
wishes of the nation from his cause; and even the success that attended his 
arms availed him but little. The Diet was afterwards convened in 1600 at 
this same place, where he had been saluted as conqueror, when he was, by 
general consent, declared unfit to reign, and the crown settled, to the 
exclusion of the true line of descent, on Charles and his posterity. This 
memorable assertion of political rights is worthy of record in the annals of 
the liberty of the north, and a case to which a parallel may easily be found 
in the history of our own island. The cathedral of Linképing, a venerable 
witness of those days, is, perhaps, the finest ecclesiastical structure in the 
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kingdom ; but since it was rebuilt, after a conflagration, near four centuries 
ago, and probably originally designed by foreign architects, it can serve 
to throw very little light on the mysterious subject of the origin of pointed 
architecture.” (i. 80.) 


The hero of the following tale was worthy to have dwelt on the 


other side of the mountains in the land for whose politics Mr. James 
felt so little concern :— 


“ Of other moral qualities I cannot say how large the catalogue may be, 
but they indisputably possess in a high degree that feeling of rude pride, 
(I had almost said sulkiness) which distinguishes the manners of the lower 
class of people under a free government: occasionally, however, higher traits 
of mind are displayed, and those of a nature to reflect infinite credit on the 
national character. Hokanson was a peasant of the province of Blekingen, 
which we had just passed through; his name for probity and honour had 
procured his return to eight successive meetings of the Diet, in most of which 
he had received the appointment of Orator or Speaker to his House. He 
was so greatly respected, and regarded with such favour, that the King 
Adolphus Frederic thought it proper to pay him a visit on travelling through 
the district, and even condescended to partake of his cottage cheer. He was 
much caressed also by the Court, during his abode at Stockholm, and the 
Queen, among others who sent him gifts, presented him on one occasion 
with a very handsome robe of velvet. On the following day her Majesty 
happened to meet Hokanson in the streets, and seeing him in his usual 
dress, she asked, with an air of surprise, whether he had received her gift. 
‘Yes,’ said he, (opening his coat and exhibiting the velvet sown on the 
lining), ‘I hold it here next to my heart; but no show of splendor or finery 
shall ever induce me to forget my real situation, or to forego the title in 
which I glory, of a free peasant of Swede.’ ” (i. 185.) 


The existence of Bonder, and absence of squires, in some districts, 
seemed greatly to have amazed our traveller, who journeyed in 
company with a baronet, and doubtless thought a certain class of 
men had a divine right to possess all the land, and rule over all who 
cultivated it. 


“ The best-conditioned, as well as the most wealthy and intelligent race of 
peasantry, are found in the provinces lying to the north of Stockholm, where, 
in many districts, there exists no class of great landholders, but every indivi- 
dual is himself the proprietor and cultivator of a small plot of land. It is a 
singular state of society which is thus introduced by the division and sub- 
division of the patrimonial inheritance, and I believe chiefly obtains in 
mountainous countries, and which are well suited to pasturage [ ?]: instances 
may be found in several other parts of Europe, particularly in the Tyrol, the 
Western Alps, the district of the Pyrenees, &c. The tenure of farms, 
Hemmens in the country, in general is of much the same nature as that 
before mentioned to have obtained in Germany; and since they are here a 
few people, the conditions cannot be very oppressive. There are no renters 
or farmers after our fashion, unless perhaps where the English agriculture has 
been adopted.” (i. 188.) 
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Coming events may perhaps show how far Mr. James was right, 
in the following surmise. We ought to add that he not unnaturally 
shared the sort of half admiration with which people then regarded 
Russia, and its “ liberal” despot Alexander. 

“T do not know that their (the Finns) late annexation to the Russian 
dominions has been productive of any symptoms of discontent or ill-will; 
the peasants in Aland, it is true, complained of the exactions of the soldiery, 
and, generally speaking, their honest prejudices seemed to incline them in 
favour of the government they had been so long accustomed to obey ; yet 
the more wealthy and thinking classes cannot but feel the advantages of their 
present situation : incorporated with a more powerful state, they are delivered 
from the perpetual dread of seeing their country made the seat of war: their 
trade and commerce is more free, and more liberally encouraged; while, as 
far as it can be made compatible with the Russian system, they are granted 
the exercise of their ancient liberties, customs, and privileges,—for the 
policy which attends the Russian schemes of aggrandizement, in this respect 
as well as others, is ever that of the Roman conquerors.” (i. 377.) 

We have now gone through all our writers. We had got together 
some other travellers regarding Iceland, but we have so far outrun 
our space, and that wonderful island forms so distinct a subject, 
that we must postpone the contents to some future occasion. 


Art. VIII.—ffl. Jannet’s Collection of the Olver French 
Popular Literature. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE ELZEVIRIENNE. A Paris, chez P. Jannet, Libraire, [18mo.] 


Réflexions, Sentences, et Maximes morales de La Rocnerovucavtt. Nouvelle 
édition, conforme a celle de 1678, et laquelle on a joint les Annota- 
tions d’un contemporain sur chaque maxime, les variantes des pre- 
mitres éditions, et des notes nouvelles, par G. DupLessis; Préface par 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 

Mémoires pour servir a V Histoire de 0 Académie royale de peinture et de sculp- 
ture, depuis 1648 jusqu’ent 1664, publiés pour la premicére fois par 
M. Anatole DE MontarGion. [2 vols.] 

Extrait abrégé des vieux Memoriaux de V Abbaye de Saint-Aubin-des-Bois en 
Bretange (en vers), publié par M. Francisque MIcHEL. 

Guvres de Mathurin Reenter, avec les commentaries revus et corrigés, pré- 
cédés de Histoire de la Satyre en France, pour servir de discours préli- 
minaire, par M. VIOLLET-LE-Dvc. 


Six Mois de la Vie d’un jeune Homme (1797), par VioLLEt-LE-Duc. 
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Les Quinze Joyes de Mariage. Nouvelle édition, conforme au manuscrit de la 
Bibilothéque publique de Rouen, avec les variantes des anciennes éditions, 
et des notes. 

La nouvelle Fabrique des excelleuts Traits de Vérité, par Philippe p’ALcRIPE, 
sieur de Neri en Verbos. Nouvelle édition, augumentée des Nowvelles 
dela terre de Prestre Jehan. 

Histoire notable de la Flaride, contenant les trois voyages faits. en icelle par 
certains capitaines et pilotes Frangois, descrits par le capitaine Lav- 
DONNIERE; & laquelle a été ajousté un Quatridme voyage, fait par le 
capitaine GOURGUES. 

Les Adventures de Don Juan de Vargas, racontées par lui-méme; _ traduites 
de l’Espagnol sur le manuscrit inédit, par CHARLES NAvARIN. 


SOME of the French publishers have shown more zeal, and we fear 

we must add more judgment, in the publicationof collectionsof the 
earlier popular national literaturethanany of our own éditeurs. All 
who are conversant in such matters are acquainted with the several 
series of volumes of this class published by Techener and Sylvestre. 
Most of these were dear; they were quaint in the mode of “ getting 
up,” and more attention was often paid to producing fac-similes of 
rare tracts, by means of black letter and an obsolete format, than to 
the real interest of the books themselves. M. Jannet, the worthy 
successor of Silvestre, has commenced the publication of a collection 
which has some novelty in its character, and we think a considerable 
advantage over the others. We have some objection to the produc- 
tion of mere fac-similes of texts; we seek the spirit of the literature 
of the past, and not the forms and (perhaps) errors of its printers 
and shape of their type. Ifa text is worth reprinting, it deserves to 
be edited—we feel thankful if it be given correctly, and intelligibly, 
and if what is obsolete and not easily understood be explained in 
notes and illustrations. This appears to have been the idea of 
M. Jannet, and, in seeking for his model, he has chosen that of the 
most correct of printers, and, for their age, the most tasteful, the 
Elzevirs. He has therefore given to his collection the title of the 
Elzevirian Library, a title which will reach the hearts of many 
purchasers. Perhaps, also, in imitation of those ancient typogra- 
phers of former days, M. Jannet has taken rather a larger field 
than his predecessors in the same line of publications, and his col- 
lection may be divided conveniently into three classes. 

The first of these classes includes the earlier literature of France, 
and the popular literature of that country in the sixteenth century, 
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printed or reprinted in this collection for the first time. This is a 
class of great interest, and one in which knowledge and taste are 
required for the selection, as well as for the editing. Two only of 
the volumes of the list given above belong to it. The first is a 
celebrated little book, the Fifteen Joys of Marriage, published 
here from the best manuscript, with the various readings of the 
early editions, anda bibliographical introduction and explanatory 
notes to the text. The editor states his reason for believing that 
the author of this amusing book was Antoine de La Sale, a French 
writer, born in 1398. We will only remark that it bears some 
resemblance to Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, which however 
it exceeds in wit and classic finish. The second of the books of this 
class which has already entered into the Elzevirian Library is a 
reprint, also with notes, of a little burlesque publication of the six- 
teenth century, entitled La nouvelle Fabrique des excellents Traits 
de Vérité. It isa collection of extravagant stories and adventures, 
which we can best describe to our readers by stating that it con- 
tains several of the incidents which long afterwards were introduced 
into the marvellous adventures of Baron Munchausen. Besides 
being a characteristic production of the age in which it was written 
(1579), it is an amusing little volume. The editor has added to it, 
as an appendix, a new edition of the well-known letter from the 
so-called Prester John on the Wonders of the East. 

The second class of M. Jannet’s collection consists of new editions 
of some of the more classic productions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. To this class belong the new and complete edition, 
copiously annotated, of the works of the satirist Regnier, by M. 
Viollet-le-Duc ; and the sort of variorum edition of the Maxims of 
Rochefoucault by M. Duplessis. They are both acceptable little 
books, and to the first is added a rather brief, but clever, sketch of 
the History of Satire in France previous to and in the age of 
Regnier. To this classalso belongs the Histoire Notable de la Floride, 
one of the most interesting narratives of adventures in America of all 
those published in the sixteenth century, and dedicated to our own 
Sir Walter Raleigh. In this class likewise we must place the con- 
temporary History of the French Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture during the earlier years of its existence, that is from 
1648 to 1664, edited by M. de Montaiglon, one of the most 
judicious and indefatigable labourers in the ancient literature of his 
country as well as in the history of Art and Artists. These two 
volumes, indeed, contain a very amusing account of the jealousies 
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and quarrels of the French artists of the sixteenth century, never- 
theless interesting from the circumstance of its being written by a 
contemporary, and, in fact, by one of themselves. In his introduc- 
tion, M. de Montaiglon has shown good reasons for believing that 
the author of these “ Memoires” was Henry Testelin, a Parisian 
artist, who was one of the founders of the Academie, and was 
elected its secretary in 1650. He held that office till 1681, when, 
being a Protestant, he was compelled to fly from France by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, and he settled for the remainder 
of his life at the Hague. His history of the Academy, which is 
written in a pleasing style, had remained inedited among the 
manuscripts of the great national Library in Paris, until it has been 
now brought to light by the zeal of M. de Montaiglon. 

There is still a third class of books comprised in this collection, 
the admission of which is of more doubtful utility—we mean, 
modern original compositions, and what may be termed forge- 
ries. Of these is the Sia Mois de la Vie d@un Jeune Homme, by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, which, however clever it may be, is really but a 
modern novel. The two other books belong to a class of literary 
compositions which have been rather fashionable in England of late 
years, and have been represented by such works as the pretended 
Diary of Lady Willoughby, but which can hardly be regarded 
as signs of good taste. The Metrical Chronicle, as we should call it, 
of the Abbey of St. Aubin-des-Bois, in Britany, is shown by 
M. Francisque Michel, its editor, to be a mere forgery, executed 
probably in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, for the purpose, 
no doubt, of enhancing the nobility and glory of the family of 
Matignon. The adventures of Don Juan de Vargas belongs to the 
same class as Lady Willoughby; it was written, we believe, for 
publication in the present collection, by one of the most eminent 
collectors of the present day, and one of the most erudite of 
bibliographers, especially in works relating to America. It is a 
skilful imitation of the language and style of the sixteenth century, 
and we will only add, that it is the most amusing volume of the 
series, for the general reader. But, regarding what should be the 
real character of a collection like this, we hope that M. Jannet will 
make this third class of books a very small division of the whole. 

Such are the books which have yet appeared in this new collection 
by M. Jannet; we have only space to enumerate them, because 
they have come upon us all at once, but there are several works in 


preparation of a highly interesting character, at least to the 
11.—7 2] 
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historian and literary antiquary, of some of which we hope shortly 
to have an opportunity of speaking more at large. In the mean 
time we will only add, that these little volumes are printed very 
neatly and correctly, and they seem to us very worthy rivals of 
the productions of the Elzevirs of former days. Moreover, they 
are published at a very moderate price, which is not usual in such 
collections. 


Arr. IX.— Foreign {Haterials of Scottish History. 





Papiers d’ Etat. Pieces et Documents inédits ou peu connus relatifs a U Histoire 
de L’ Ecosse au xvi. siecle, tirés des Bibliotheques et des Archives de France, 
et publiés par le Bannatyne Club @ Edimbourg. Par A. Veurer. Paris: 
Typographie Plon fréres. Rue de Vaugirard, 36. [‘T'wo thick volumes 
in 4to. | 


THIS is one of the most valuable collections of State Papers 

relating to any part of Great Britain that has appeared for many 
years, and one which we are glad to have an opportunity of making 
known to our readers. M. Alexandre Teulet is already well known 
as the able editor of several onpaent collections of Documents 
relating to England and Scotland, taken from the French libraries 
and record offices. It is to him that we owe the seven volumes of 
the Correspondence Diplomatique de Bertrand de Salignae de la 
Mothe Fénélon, the Ambassador at the Court of Elizabeth during the 
interesting period from 1568 to 1575, published at the expense of 
Mr. Purton Cooper; and we believe that we may add, that he assisted 
materially in editing the large collection of letters of Mary Queen of 
Scots, published by the Prince Labanoff. The two ponderous volumes 
now before us were printed at the expense of the Bannatyne Club, 
for distribution among its members only, and not for sale, and there- 
fore, unfortunately for the historian who may want to use it, it must 
be as rare as it is valuable. A hundred copies only have been 
printed. It is, neverthess, most creditable to the Club, which has 
had the good taste to produce such a book, and we are very glad to 
see it announced that it is intended to publish a third volume, to 
contain the French documents relating to Scottish history during 
the period from the death of Mary, when these two volumes end, to 
the accession of her son James to the throne of England. The 
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French documents of this latter period will no doubt throw much 
light on the secret intrigues which were then carried on to counter- 
act the influence of Elizabeth at the Scottish Court, and to obtain 
a renewal of the old league between Scotland and France, 

We must be content with simply indicating this book to our 
readers, for we have not space at present even to enumerate its 
contents. They commence with the reign of James V (1513 to 
1542), and contain most of the papers of the French Ambassadors 
in Scotland during that period, which are known to exist. Among 
the documents relating to the period of the regency which followed 
James’s death, is a very interesting and minute account of the 
invasion of Scotland by the English in 1547, and of the sanguinary 
battle of Pinkie; and other documents of. great interest make 
me acquainted with the proceedings of France with regard to 
Scotland during the period which followed. We have much curious 
matter relating to the earlier years of the Scottish reformation, and 
the mass of new documents here collected relating to the reign of 
the unfortunate Mary, is of the utmost importance for the correct 
appreciation of her history. They form the great mass of the two 
volumes of M. Teulct’s work. The narratives of events given by 
the different French Envoys to Scotland during that period are 
indeed of the utmost interest, as throwing great light on the charac- 
ter of that princess, not, we regret to say, always to her advantage. 
They are the more valuable, as they consist in a great measure of 
documents of a confidental nature, written by persons who were not 
only most intimately acquainted with the matters on which they 
write, but whose duty and inclination it was to give the most correct 
information. They embrace the secret history of the French 
alliance with Scotland, which exerted so great an influence on the 
affairs of this Island during the sixteenth century, and they enable 
us to trace the successful efforts of Queen Elizabeth to break it. 
We will only add that M. Teulet’s two volumes are edited with the 
utmost care, and that they display a knowledge of Scottish history 
which we seldom meet with in a foreigner. 
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THE REGULATIONS OF THE STEWS IN SOUTHWARK, UNDER 
THE BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER. 


[From MS. James 28, p. 148, in the Bodleian Library. | 


Leges Meretricia episcopi Wintoniensis. 


Item, the seid stuard, as controller to the lords bailly there, shall have and 
take of every common woman within the seid lordshippe for quarterage at 
everye of the foure quarters of the yere, 4d, and at the lese daies of everye of 
them and of everye hostiller within the same lordship 4d. towards his diner ; 
of the lord, by the hands of the baily, vjs. viijd. for the same diner.— 
Item, he shall take of everye woinan that is comon or is take within any 
common hostell foure times in the yere, at every time, 3d for his quarterage. 
[Libro de consuetudinibus manerii de Suthwerk, cujus teymen habet Christi 
imaginem reversis pedibus cornu tectam.| 


Here foloweth the custumarie of the seid lordship made of old time in 
articles which ought to be enquired of at everie court. That the woemen that 
ben at common bordell be seyn every day what they be, and a woman that 
liveth by hir body to come and to go, so that she paie hir dutie as olde 
custume is, that is for to sey, everye weeke xiiijd. for hir chamber, at all 
times shal have fre license and liberte, without any interruption of the 
steweholder.—Item, if ther be any woman that liveth by hir bodie, hold any 
paramour against the use and custume of the maner, sheo shalbe thre wokes 
in the prison, and make a fine of vjs. viijd., and than be sette ones in the 
coking-stole, and forswere the lordshipe.—Item, that no stueholder kepe no 
woman withinne his trust that hath any sekenesse of brenninge, but that sheo 
be putte out, uppon the peine of making a fine unto the lord of a cs.—Item, 
if any man withinne the lordshipe holde any sicke that goeth assault withinne 
the same lordshipe, he shal make a fine for hir unto the lord of 3s, 4d.— 
Item, if any common woman were any apraine, she shal forfait hit, and make 
a fine after the custume of the manorr, &c.—Item, at the lete holde the 24 
of Aprill, the 30 yere of the reigue of Henry the 6, it was ordeyned that no 
persone kepinge any comoune hostell or stuhous have or occupie any personne 
for his hostiller that before this time hath be a souldiour in the parties beyond 
the see, under peyne of forfaiture of ¢s. unto the lord of the fraunchise as 
often as he so doth.—Item, if any woman take any money to lie with any 
man, but sheo lye still with him till the morowe time, and than arise, sheo shal 
make a fine of vjs. viijd. 


These be ordinances, rules, and customes of old continuance, rightfully used 
and kept within the manoir and lordshepe of Suthwerke, which aperteineth 
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unto the bishop of Wynchestre and his successours ; which ordinaunces, rules, 
and custumes, as well for the salvation of mannes liif, as for to eschew many 
mischiefs and inconveniences that daily be like there for to falle, owe to be 
rightfuly kept and due execution of theym to be doon, withought extorcion 
in taking mo fees than be heere rightfully expressed. 


W. 


PROVERBS. 
[From MS. Harl. 8362, of the end of the fifteenth century. | 


30ung seynt, old devyl. 
Here 3e and sey nawt. 
Ofte me kessyt the chil for... 
A scallyd mannys hed ys good to be broke. 
Ewyl] weed ys sone y-growe. 
He ys an happy man that ys war be anothyr mannys dedys. 
Tunge brekyth bon, 

thow hyrself have non. 
Labbe hyt whyste, 

and owt yt muste. 
Schorte hosin behowythe longe.. . 
The mows lordchypythe ther a cat ys nawt. 
Whan thou gest by the wey3e, be war where thou drowe. 
Zelde y-sey3e sone forjete. 
Whan the scho harmt the fot, war... 
Onys y-brend ever dret feer. 
For my slefe y-broke . . . 
Newe thyng lykyth, old thyng lothyth. 
The mo cuntremen the wers. 
A man purposyt, God dysposyt. 
Whan the vox ys ful, he pullyth gees. 
A envyows man wexit lene. 
Whan me byddyth the, yt ys no synne to drynke, 
Nede makyth an old wyf... 
Krakenel hornys havyth non. 
Of alytyl sperk ys mad gret feer. 
Betyr plesyth a ful wombe than a newe cote. 
Feld hath eye, wode hath ere. 
Betyr ys a byrd in the hond, than tweye in the wode. 
Sum man bet the buschys, another hath the bryddys. 
Wel wot the cat whas berd he. . 
Of other mennys lethyr men makyt large laynerys. 
Why] the dogge gnawyth, the cat wolde ete. 

W. 
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THE EXHORTATION TO THE CRUSADE. 


[MS. Arundel, No. 201. fol. 58, v°. 13th Cent.] 


De Subversione Jerusalem. 


Rege, regi regio multis feliciter annis, 
Que populi vitio nunc est subjecta tyrannis, 
Que quasi servilis, nunc plebis cogitur ire 
Sub juga gentilis, cui filius imperat ire. 
Christus ubi pridem fuerat veneratus, ibidem 
Solus adoratur serpens vetus, et dominatur, 
Pocula qui mortis paradysi miscuit ortis. 
Menia Jerusalem, sedem David imperialem 
Possidet obscena gens, impia, gens aliena, 
Gens immundorum veneratrix demoniorum. 
Nobilis illa polis genite de virgine prolis 
Multo Christicolis servivit tempore solis ; 
Sed nunc ydolatris servit cultoribus atris, 
Incircumcisis, quibus imperat Apis et Ysis. 
Incireumcisi sunt pectore, corpore, Visi. 
Apparent nigri, sunt jugiter ad bona pigri; 
Ad mala ferventes, penitus pietate carentes. 
A grege crudeli, pulso cultore fideli, 
Placatur donis votivis rex aquilonis. 
Christe, Dei fili, matris succurre sedili ; 
Auctor justitie, matris memor esto Marie. 
Flectere lamentis servorum nate parentis ; 
Confer opem citius genetrici, predia cujus 
Se merent hodie soboli subjecta Golie. 


[May, 


Rex Otho, duxque ducum, regnum contempne caducum, 


Quere quod eternum, solium tibi sterne supernum, 

Militie florem riliquis cum fortibus uni, 

Et juxta morem, latus ense, vir inclite, muni, 

Et loricatus procedas, et galeatus, 

Et tetricus parma, venies sic tutus ad arma, 

Hac armatura, non tantum materiali, 

Sed potius cura muniri spirituali. 

Turmas hostiles contempnas strenue miles, 

Nec metuas numerum, sed nec molimina rerum ; 

Namque tuis castris dux est qui presidet astris, 

Fortis et invictus, qui dextre diriget ictus, 

Qui fert vexillum, quisquis confidit in illum 

Nescit confundi, nec vinci a principe mundi. 
Rector Francorum, preconia magna tuorum 

Predecessorum recolas, victoria quorum 
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Vicinum totum mundum replet, atque remotum ; 
Hoc exemplari motus, studeas imitari. 
Tot precellentis meritis magnalia gentis, 
Precipue Karoli Magni magnalia noli 
Rex oblivisci, si famam vis adipisci, 
Regis preclari studeas actus imitari. 
Hune imitare virum, virtute per omnia mirum, 
Et cui succedis regnando, si michi credis, 
Ut non degeneres, sic moribus illius heres, 
Plebi gentili bellum grave, mente virili, 
Sepius ingessit, et eos bellando repressit ; 
Ecclesieque bonus semper fuit ipse patronus. 
Jus etiam cleri studuit pro posse tueri. 
Jure tribunalis sceptrum geris imperialis, 
Si ratione pari fuerit tibi mens operari. 
Princeps Anglorum, comes esto tertius horum, 
Zelo ferventes fidei, rex, collige gentes 
Instructas mentis et corporeis tegumentis, 
Ut sancte terre possis suffragia ferre, 
Quam sibi subjecit Babilon urbs illa profana, 
Que Christum nescit, et que colit ydola vana. 
Cum sis vir fortis, obstantibus incute mortis 
Hostibus horrorem, gladii vibrando nitorem, 
Tela remittenti, pavido, veniamque petenti, 
Parcere sis presto, civis qui fugerit esto. 
Vos tres elegit presertim trinus et unus, 
Vite promittens vobis optabile munus, 
Vite perpetue, vite sine fine manentis, 
Vite vel morbum vel mortem non metuentis. 
Sceptrigeri trini properantes ut peregrini, 
Vos ope divina, vos mundi robora trina, 
Posse swum quisque complere studens, aliisque 
Prebens exemplum, venerabile visite templum ; 
Pellite mox fede conchilia gentis ab ede 
Eterni solis, nate sine semine prolis. 
Pergite securi sine fustibus atque securi. 
Sunt solidi muri coram vobis ruituri, 
Hostes milleni fugient, quos cuspide deni 
Cedent ex vestris, equites quoque turba pedestris, 
Qui terre molem, maris undas, ethera, solem 
Condidit, et mire tempus fecit ire, redire, 
Vos in conflictu, tectos virtutis amictu, 

Ducat, conducat, cum prosperitate reducat. 
Terris atque mari gauderem vos comitari ; 
Sed nil prodessem, sed plus fortassis obessem. 

Nam piger ut senior sum, multorumque dierum, 
Estque michi nimium tenuis substantia rerum. 

Mente tamen tota lacrimarum flumine lota, 
Et prece devota, reddam domino pia vota, 

Ut vobis tutum dans callem pergere, nutum 
Contra versutum, sit inexpugnabile scutum., 
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Ammiror sane vestrum certamen inane, 
Immo dampnosum vobis, et perniciosum ; 
Cum sitis gentes conformia signa gerentes, 
Ejusdem regis, ejusdem relligionis, 

Ejusdem legis, ejusdem conditionis, 
Cur vos bellando consumitis, atque nefando 
Bello conteritis ? concordes amodo sitis, 
In male credentes non segniter arma ferentes. 
Perversi zeli fornax a mente fideli 
Sit procul, et loris solidi nectantur amoris, 
Vero catholici qui gaudent nomine dici, 
Et noscant sine re vim nullam nomen habere. 
W. 


FRAGMENT OF BURLESQUE. 


[On the 13th page of a Latin Calendar on vellum, seven leaves folio apparently of 
theend of the 14th century. The manuscript was obtained by Arnas Magneus in 
Iceland, and is now in his collection in the University Library at Copenhagen. The 
fragment is of course in a hand of later date. ] 


In the name of God amen. Thes indentuer was mad in Engelonde, the xij 
day of apryll, and in the yere of the rayne of our soffrayne lord kynge 
Henry the eyght, betyne dronnkoker and thorlokker and the bere-pole, per 
me have you wyll. Wy LiyM Bernarp. 

Wyllym Barnard yss a good fyllow. 


Be yt knouynge unto all men by thes present wrytyng, that 1 Thomas, servant, 
&e. Domyne confido, withowte any dolle, I praye you all to be mery and lete 
the coppe role. G. S. 
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RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 





Arr. 1L—Shakspeare’s Jest Book. 





(1) Tales and quicke Answeres, very mery, and pleasant to rede. Imprinted at 
London, in Flete Strete, in the house of Thomas Berthelet, nere to the 
Cundite, at the sygne of Lucrece. [Reprint, 1814.] 

(2) 4 C. Mery Talys. Imprinted at London, at the sygne of the mere-mayde 
at powlys gate nexte to chepesyde. By Joun Raster. (Reprint, 1815.] 

(3) Mery Tales, Wittie Questions, and Quicke Answeres, very pleasant to be 
Readde. Imprinted at London, in Fleete strete, by H. Wykes, 1567. 
(Reprint, 1816.] 

N “Much Ado about Nothing,” Beatrice says that Benedick has 
accused her of having got her “‘ good wit out of The Hundred 

Merry Tales,” evidently alluding to some book of facetiz, popular in 

the days of the great Dramatist. It became of course the duty of 

Shakspearean commentators to inquirewhat publication was intended 

by this designation, and Steevens and Reed came to the conclusion 

that it must be either the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, or the Decameron 
of Boccaccio, but, as Mr. 8S. W. Singer, the editor of the mor- 
ceaux, whose titles we have cited, justly observes, “those who are 
best acquainted with those two popular works, will be most ready 
to admit that they are not sources from whence the sprightly 

Beatrice could have derived her sarcastic quips and lively repartees, 

as they consist principally in amorous stories, many of them, in the 

latter, terminating tragically; neither does it appear that either 
of those works existed sufficiently early in an English dress.” Mr. 

Singer goes on to point out the probability that the work in question 

was no other than the Tales and quicke Answeres, especially since 

Shakspeare’s contemporary, Sir John Harington, in the humorous 

‘Apology’ for his Metamorphosis of Ajaz, is supposed to allude to 

several of the stories contained in it, and indeed, quotes one 

“according to the tale in the Hundred Mery Tales”—the true 


number of stories in this libellus, however, being one hundred and 
fourteen. 
11.—8 
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Mr. Singer met with and transcribed what he believed to be a 
unique copy of this little jest book in the Roxburghe Collection, and 
was induced, for the gratification of some literary friends, to reprint 
a very limited number of copies of it. While so engaged; by one of 
those curious coincidences which occur as well in literary as in 
general history and experience, another gentlemen, the Rev. J. J. 
Conybeare, disproved Mr. Singer’s hypothesis as to the source of 
Beatrice’s “ quips and cranks,” by the accidental discovery of the 
greater portion of a little book printed by Rastell, containing an 
exact century of facetious tales and bearing the actual title of the 
Hundred Mery Talys. An old volume was found by Mr. Conybeare 
covered with a pasteboard, which pasteboard proved on inspection 
to have been composed of the leaves of this book, which in the 
process had suffered considerable mutilation, some of the pages 
having been deprived of their tops, some of their bottoms, while of 
others only a tattered fragment remained. Luckily, however, “ the 
title, the greater part of the table of contents, and a portion of the 
colophon were preserved, with some part of every leaf, and of almost 
every tale.’ These being reduced to the relative positions which 
they had originally occupied, constitute the second small volume 
noticed at the head of our article, of which Mr. Singer also printed 
a limited number. 

The third work on our list is merely supplementary to the first, 
being the additional tales comprised in a later edition of the Tales 
and Quicke Answers, which was published with a somewhat fuller 
title in 1567. To Mr. Singer we are also indebted for this limited 
reprint of a rare original. It is not a little curious that books once 
so popular as these Jidelli must have been should now be of such 
excessive rarity, while many others of the same date, which never 
reached a second edition, are comparatively common. 

The reader of our medieval authors, from Chaucer downwards to 
Shakspeare, will not be surprised to learn that these little books of 
facetie contain much matter that would be quite unsuited for 
transcription into the pages of the Retrospective Review. Far less 
desirable would it be to republish the books themselves in larger 
editions, for the use of general readers. Southey, in one of the 
‘earlier volumes of that ‘queer’ work, The Doctor, penned some 
things not quite suited to a delicate taste, and in a subsequent 
volume, noticing the animadversions of the public upon them, he 
proposed, in a bantering spirit, to bring out an expurgated edition 
of his book, to be called The Family Doctor. We have already a 
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‘Family Shakspeare,’ a ‘Family Arabian Nights,’ and a few other 
popular works brought down to the authorised “Family” standard, 
but were we to reduce to a ‘ Family edition’ the jest-books which 
form the basis of this article, we fear that the residuum would be so 
small that we should find ourselves in the plight of the nursery hero, 
who, having failed to turn his bit of iron into a horse-shoe sought 
to fabricate a nail, but only succeeded in realizing a hiss! But, at the 
risque of a hiss from the advocates of a genuine, unfigleafed exhibition 
of olden manners and expressions, we shall venture on the present 
occasion to offer to our readers only that which is really worthy of 
perusal, and consequently of preservation, in these jest-books. At 
the same time we wish it to be perfectly understood that our views 
are regulated rather by what is sudjective than by that which is ob- 
jective in the study of our ancient literature. While we can read 
a proclamation against vice and immorality in public literature, we 
see no manner of evil in the private perusal of writings illustrative 
of the habits and feelings of our ancestors, so long as we bear in 
mind the canon—“ To the pure in heart all things are pure.” It 
has been well observed that “The present age rejects as gross and 
indelicate those free compositions which our ancestors not only 
countenanced but admired; yet in fact the morals of our fore- 
fathers were as strict as (and perhaps sounder and purer than) our 
i They were strangers indeed to delicacy of taste: they 
beheld the broad and unpruned delineations of nature, and thought 
no harm; while we, on the most distant approach to freedom of 
thought or expression, turn away in disgust, and vehemently express 
our displeasure. Human nature is ever the same; but society is 
always progressive, and at every stage of refinement the passions 
require stricter controul—not because they are more violent, but 
because the circumstances which excite them are multiplied.’”’* 

Of the authorship of these books nothing is known. Many of 
the stories are borrowed from classical writers, while others relate 
to events and circumstances, at, and just prior to, the days of the 
Reformation. A third class are of great though uncertain antiquity, 
and are still current jests among our rustic population: exempli 
gratid :— 

““@ Of the woman that sayd her woer (wooer) came to late. 


“@ Another woman there was that knelyd at the mas of requiem whyle 
the corse of her husbande lay on the bere in the chyrche. To whome a 
yonge man cam and spake wyth her in her ere as thoughe it had ben for 


* Cromek’s Remains, p. 70. 
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som mater concernyng the funerallys ; howe be it he spake of no suche matter, 
but onely wowyd her that he myght be her husbande, to whom she answered 
and sayd thus: Syr, by my trouthe I am sory that ye come so late, for I am 
sped all redy. For I was made sure yesterday to another man. 

“ By thys tale ye maye perceyve that women ofte tymes be wyse and lothe 
to lose any tyme.”—2, p. 13. 


Everybody has met with the following in some shape :— 


““@ Of the courtier that bad the boy holde his horse. 

““@ A courtier on a tyme that alyghted of his horse at an Inne gate sayde 
to a boye that stode therby: Ho, syr boye! holde my-horse. The boy 
as he had been aferde answered: O maister, this is a fierce horse: is one 
able to holde hym? Yes, quod the courtier, one may holde hym well 
inough. Well, quod the boye, if one be able inoughe, then I pray you holde 
hym your owne selfe.”—1, p. 45. 


The students of Joe Miller will not object to an old friend in 
a very antiquated dress :— 


“‘@ Of the phisitian that bare his paciente on honde he had eaten an asse, 

“@ A phisitian which had but smalle lerning, used whan he came to 
viset his pacientes to touche the pulce, and, if any appayred, he wolde lay 
the blame on the paciente, and beare him on hande that he did eate fygges, 
apples, or some other thinge that he forbade. And bicause the pacientes 
other whyle confessed the same, they thought he had ben a very connynge 
man. His servante hadde great marvayle how he parceyved that, and desyred 
his mayster to telle hym whether he knewe hit by touching of the pulce 
or els by some other hygher knowledge. Then sayde his mayster, for the 
good service that thou haste don me I wyll open to the this secrete point. 
Whan I come into the pacientes chamber I loke al about, and if I spye in 
the tlore shales, parynge of chese, of aples, or of peares, or any other scrappes, 
anone | conjecte that the pacient hath eaten thereof. And so to thende I 
wold be blameless, I lay the faute on theyr mysdiettynge. 

“Nat longe after the same servante toke on hym to practise physike ; 
whiche in lyke maner blamed his pacientes, and sayde that they kepte nat 
the diete that he gave them, and he bare them on hande that they yete 
some what whereof he sawe the scrappes in the flore. On a tyme he cam 
to a poure man of the countre, and promysed to make him hole if he wolde 
be governed after him ; and so gave him to drinke I wote nat what, and - 
went his waye tyll on the morowe. Whan he came agayne he founde the 
man sicker than ever he was. ‘The rude fole nat knowinge the cause beheld 
here an there aboute, and when he coude se no skrappes nor parynges he 
was sore troubled in hys mynde. So at the last he espied a saddel under 
the bed. Than said he all a loude that he hadde at length parceyved howe 
the sicke man enpayred: He hath so excessively passed diete (quod he) 

. thet I wonder he is nat deed, (dead). How so? quod they. Mary, quod 
he, ye have made him to eate an holle asse: Lo, where the saddell lyeth 
yet under the bedde! For he thoughte the saddell had be lefte of the asse 
as bones are of fleshe. For which folysshnes he was well laughed to skorne 
and mocked.” —1, p. 54. 


The tales in these collections which will most interest the anti- 
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quarian reader are those which relate to personages and incidents of 
a local character. Proper names both of places and people add a 
piquancy and a verisimilitude to anecdotes, especially to those of a 
facetious description. 

“@ Of hym that sayde he was not worthy to open the gate to the 
kynge. 

“@ Asakynge of Englande hunted on a tyme in the countie of Kent, 
he hapte to come rydynge to a great gate: wherby stode a husbandeman of 
the countrey, to whom the kynge sayd: Good felowe, putte open the gate. 
The man perceyvynge it was the kynge, sayde: No and please your grace, I 
am nat worthy: but I will go fetche mayster Couper that dwelleth nat past 
ij myles hense, and he shall open to you the gate !”—1, p. 59. 

We are not aware of any Kentish gentry family bearing the 
name of Cooper or Cowper, at the date when this anecdote was 
probably written: guere if Culpeper be not the name intended? 
At the page just cited there is a story of Judge Vavasour, which if 
true reflects little credit upon the ermine. The judge had an old 
servant called Turpin, who, recalling to his master’s mind the 
length and fidelity of his services, requested something of him in 
return. The judge agreed to give him, on condition of his bearing 
his expenses to London, a boon that should be worth ‘an hundred 
pounde.” Turpin acquiesced, and disbursed all the costs of the 
journey, until they came to the first stage out of town, when he 
gently reminded my lord of his promise. Oho! said the judge, 
“Dyd I promise such a thing? . . . . Shewe me thy wrytinge,” 
quod Maister Vavasour. Turpin of course had no “ wrytinge” 
to show. 

“Then thou art lyke to have nothinge sayd his maister. And lerne this 
at me: whansoever thou makest a bargayne with a man, loke that thou take 
sure wrytynge, and be well ware howe thou makest a wrytynge to any 
man. This poynte hath vayled me an hundred pounde in my dayes, and so hit 
may the.” 

Turpin finding himself thus cheated of his expected guerdon made 
no reply, but determined on revenge. Accordingly the next 
morning, on reckoning with the hostess, he pawned to her, for a sum 
amounting to all the charges he had incurred, his master’s judicial 
cloak of scarlet. When the judge had ridden about two miles, it, 
began to rain, and he called for his cloak. The other servants said 
that Turpin was behind and had it with him; so my lord was fain 
to seek the shelter of a tree. As soon as Turpin came up, Maister 
Vavasour began to upbraid him with his delay, and to demand his 
cloak. ‘Syr, and please you, quod Turpin, I have layde hit, to 
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gage for your costes al the waye.” “Why, knave! quod his 
mayster, diddiste thou nat promyse to beare my charges to 
London?” Turpin’s memory was now treacherous: he did not 
remember the circumstance, and begged in his turn to see a 
“wrytinge therof.” The judge was clearly non-suited and 
* answered but lytle !” 

The following probably records an actual occurrence :— 

““@ There dwelled a man in Chesshyre called Evlyn, whiche used to go to 
the towne many tymes, and there he wolde sitte drynking ty] xii of the clocke 
at nyght, and then go home. So on a tyme he caryed a lyttell boye his 
sonne on his shulder with him, and whan the childe fell a slepe about ix of 
the clocke, the ale wyfe brought him to bed with her children, At mydnyght 
Evlyn went home and thought no more on hys chylde. As sone as he came home 
his wyfe asked for her chyld. Whan she spoke of the chyld he loked on his 
shulder, and when he saw he was not ther he said he wist nat where he was. 
Out upon thee horson! (quod she) thou hast let mi child fal into the water ; for 
he passed over the water of Dee at a bridge.) Thou list (dest) hore, (quod he) 
Sor if he had fallen into the water, I shuld have heard him plump !”—1, p. 96. 

We do not recollect having met with the following anecdote in 
any Chronicle. It has a truth-like air. 


“@ Of kyng Richard the iii and the Northern man. 

“* After king Richard the iii had usurped the crown of England, he, to staye 
and stablish the people that sore murmured against his dooynges, sent for 
fyve thousand men out of the north partes, upto London; and as he was 
mustryng of them in Thickettes feelde, one of the souldiers cam and clapping 
the kyng on the shoulder, said, Diccon, Diccon! by the mis, ays blith that 
thaust kyng.” (‘ Dick, Dick, by the mass I’m glad that thou art king !’)— 
3, p. 11. 

That these collections were made about the time of the Refor- 
mation is evident from the tone and spirit of many of them. Indeed 
broad satire against the priests and the religious orders forms one of 
their principal features. There are several anecdotes of Erasmus,* 
Skelton, and other direct and indirect fautors of the great religious 
changes of the sixteenth century ; while many others seem expressly 
designed to expose the superstitions of Romanism. Such a story 
as that which follows would at an earlier date have been held down- 
right blasphemy: “There were certayne men upon a tyme sent out 
of a village to London to byea crucifixe of wodde. The carver that 
they came to, seynge and herynge by theyr wordes that they were 
but folysshe blount felowes, asked them whether they would have 
the ymage alyve or elles deade ; which question so abasshed them, 
that they went a syde to devyse whether was beste. So when they 


* One or two are mere versions of stories told in Erasmus’ Co/loquies. 
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had spoken prively together they came to the carver agayne and 
said, they wold have the image alyve; for if theyr neighbours at 
home were nat so contente they myghte lyghtly (easily) kylle hym.” 
(1, p. 4.) While speaking of roods we may quote the tale :— 


“@ Of hym that the olde roode fell on. 


“@ As a man kneled upon a tyme prayenge before an olde rode, the rode 
felle downe on him and brak his hede: wherfore he wolde come no more in 
the churche halfe a yere after. At lengthe by the provocation of his neigh- 
bours he cam to the churche agayne. And bycause he sawe his neighbours 
knele before the same rode, he kneled downe lykewyse and sayde thus: Well 
I may cappe and knele to the, but thou shalte never have myn harte agayne 
as long as [ lyve.”—1, p. 82. 


Unfortunately, the anecdotes relating to the priests and friars, 
their amours and intrigues, are all unsuited to our purpose. 
However witty they may have been regarded by contemporary 
readers, if the rule that “ want of decency is want of sense”’ holds, 
they have no claim to the notice of the present age. 

A few of the stories contain allusions to the mysteries or miracle 
plays once so popular with our ancestors. We give the substance 
of two or three of them. In a ‘wyllage’ in Warwickshire there 
dwelt a parish priest who, though but an indifferent clerk and no 
graduate of the university, undertook on a certain Sunday to 
preach a sermon. His subject was the twelve articles of the creed, 
and he expounded them seriatim. This done he added: “These 
artycles ye be bounde to beleve, for they be trewe of auctoryte. 
And if you beleve not me, then for a more surete and suffycyent 
auctoryte, go your way to Coventre, and there ye shall se them all 
playd in Corpus Cristi playe ’’ Thus did the honest priest send his 
flock to Coventry! One of the most amusing tales is that of 
“John Adroyns in the dyvyls apparell.” 

One John Adroyns, a comical fellow, who had been chosen to 
play the part of the devil in a miracle-play, in a market town in 
Suffolk, on leaving the place at eventide to return to his home in a 
village two miles distant, having no change of apparel, was fain to 
walk in his stage costume, which doubtless had its due appendages 
of horn, claw, and tail. While thus returning he had to cross a 
rabbit-warren belonging to a gentleman of his own village. Here 
he encountered a party of poachers, consisting of a priest (“ vycar 
of a churche therby”) with two or three other unthrifty fellows, 
who, provided with a ferret, and a net, with a horse to carry off their 
game, were intent upon the illicit sport. As soon as they saw 
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him, deeming that they were in the devils service in thus “ stelyng 
of conys,” they thought it was no other than their master indeed, and 
betook themselves to flight. As soon as they were out of sight, John 
mounted the horse which by this time was well laden with rabbits, 
and taking the net in his hand, galloped to the house of the owner 
of the warren, thinking to ingratiate him by this service. On his 
arrival there, one of the gentleman’s servants opened the gate to 
his knock, but frightened at our friend’s dreadful guise, shut the 
door in his face, and running to his master said, that the dyvell was 
at the gate and insisted upon admission. On this a second servant 
was dispatched to the gate, who returned, still more alarmed than 
the other, declaring that Satan was indeed there with a horse load 
of souls, and that he would by no means depart without that of the 
master of the house. Awful announcement! What was to done? 
After some delay it was resolved that the chaplain, armed with a 
candle and a basin of holy water, and attended by such of the 
domestics as were sufficiently courageous, should give the devil a 
meeting. As soon as they approached the hideous apparition, the 
chaplain began to conjure him; in holy formula, why he thus 
troubled the household. Honest John, finding how the matter 
stood, said aloud : “ Nay feare not me—for I'am a good devyll : Iam 
John Adroyns your neighbour in this towne, and he that playde 
the devyll to day in the playe. I bryng my mayster a dosen or two 
of his conyes that were stolen in dede, and theyr horse and theyr 
haye (net,) and made them for feare to runne awaye.” Upon this, 
the domestics, recognizing a familiar voice, opened the gate, and 
welcomed him to the hall, where the adventure soon became a source 
of merriment. “ By this tale (adds the moral) ye may see that 
men feare many tymes more than they nede, which has caused men to 
beleve that sperytes and devyls have been sene in dyvers places, 
when it hath ben nothynge so.””— (2, p. 5 to 8.) 

The author of this anecdote would seem to have been considerably 
in advance of his age as to commonly cherished superstitions. Or 
perhaps we should rather say, the century in which he wrote was alto- 
gether less superstitious than the one which succeeded it—the age 
in which the ‘ British Solomon’ wrote his pedantical ‘ Demonology,’ 
and in which one of the wisest of his subjects avers: “ For my part 
I have ever believed, and do surely know, that there are witches” ; 
and again, “ that phantoms appear often, and do frequent cemeteries, 

charnel-houses, and churches, ........ because those are the 
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dormitories of the dead, where the devil, like an insolent champion 
beholds the spoils and trophies of his victory over Adam.”* 

In every collection of jests or anecdotes there will be many that 
are vapid and pointless, and this is the case in the little collections 
before us: some of these stories are scarcely worthy of the name, 
and he must be a very “ Courteous Reader” indeed who can afford 
them a smile. Wit and humour vary according to the modes of 
thought prevailing in any particular phase of society. There is 
indeed a true wit which reaches alike the cultivated and the vulgar, 
but by far the larger amount of what is called wit appeals to narrow 
auditories, and does not long survive its first utterance. A truly 
good joke, like any other good emanation of human genius, is 
immortal, and the same combination of comical ideas which 
originally excited merriment in the Areopagus has caused mirth in 
the Forum, and “much laughter” in Westminster Hall, although 
each assembly may have had its dullards and its misanthropes who 
could see nothing to laugh at. Many of the anecdotes before us 
are, as we have already said, taken out of classical authors, and it 
| would seem that they were as well relished by the commonalty in 
the days of ‘ Bluff Hal’ asin those which gave them birth, or in our 


own. 

The oldest rebuke we remember to have seen of the abuse of 

what are vulgarly called “fine words” occurs in the following 
tale :— 


““@ Of the scoler that gave his shoes to cloute. 


J 
“@ In the Universyte of Oxeforde there was a scoler that delyted moche 
; to speke eloquente englysshe and curious termes, and came to the cobler with 
; his shoes whyche were pyked before (as they used [at] that tyme) to have 
; them clouted, and sayde this wyse. Cobler, I praye the sette two tryangyls 
and two semy cercles upon my subpedytales, and I shall paye the for thy 
, laboure. The cobeler because he understoode hym nat halfe answered shortely 
and sayd: Syr, your eloquence passeth myne intellygence, but I promyse you 
yf ye meddyll with me the clowtynge of your shoone shall cost you thre pens. 
“« By this tale men may lerne that it is foly to study to speke eloquently 
before them that be rude and unlerned.” 


2 The student of our medieval antiquities will not require to be 
, told that, before the Reformation, Saint Christopher was one of the 
t most popular saints in the Calendar. Almost every village church 
; had a gigantic representation of this allegorical personage, bearing 
’ the infant Jesus on his shoulder, painted upon its walls. Many of 
p these figures which had been concealed beneath the Protestant 


* Sir T. Browne, in Religio Medici. 
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whitewash of three centuries have been brought to light by the 
church restorers of our own days. The following tale therefore 
probably records an actual occurrence :— 

“«@ A fryere that preached upon a saynt Christofers daye greatly laudynge 
saynte Christopher, sayde : What a prerogatyve hadde he here in erthe, in his 
armes to beare our Savioure! was there ever any lyke hym in grace? A 
homely blount felowe, heryng him aske twyse or thryse that question so 


ernestly, answered: Yes, mary—The asse that bare both hym and his 
mother !””—1, p. 2. 


Good bishop Latimer, it will be remembered, declaims loudly 
against “unpreaching prelates.” Unpreaching priestswere commoner 
still. One of our stories records that the parishioners of a certain 
place had pulled down their steeple and built it anew, and put out 
their bells to be recast, when the bishop paid them a visit. His 
lordship complained to a countryman whom he met, because he was 
not welcomed as usual by a merry peal, adding that if they had no 
bells, they might as well “sell away” their steeple, as let it stand 
thus vacant. “Then,” replied the honest fellow, “we may well 
sylle away an other thinge that we have in ourchurche.” “ What 
is that?” said the bishop. “ That is a pulpit, quod he, for this vii 
yere ther was no sermon made therin !”—a retort which it is to be 
hoped the “ bysshop” understood and profited by. 

The following tale is so racy in the original that it would be a 
pity to translate it into modern diction :— 

«@ Of the marchaunt that lost his bodgette betwene Ware and Lon(don.) 

15 ¢ A certayne marchant betwene Ware and London lost his bodget, and 
a CO. li. (£100) therein, wherfore he caused to proclayme in dyvers market 
townes [that] who so ever that founde the sayde bodget, and wolde bryng it 
agayne shulde have xx. li. (£20) for his labour. An honeste husband man 
that chaunsed to fynde the sayde bodget brought it to the baify of Ware, 
accordynge to the crye, and required his xx. li. for his labour, as it was pro- 
claymed. The covetous marchant whan he understode this, and that he must 
nedes pay xx. li. for the fyndynge, he sayd, that there was an C. & xx. li. in 
his bodgette, and so wold have hadde his owne money and xx. li. over. So 
longe they strove that the matter was brought before mayster Vavasour, the 
good judge. [Qu.—our old friend ? See ante, page 317.] Whan he under- 
stode by the bayllye that the crye was made for a bodget with an C. li. therein 
he demanded where hit was? Here, quod the bailly, and toke it unto him. 
Is it juste an C. li. sayde the judge? Yea, trulye, quod the baillye. Holde, 
sayde the judge (to him that founde the bodget) take thou this money vnto 
thyne owne use: and if thou hap to fynde a bodgette with a C. & xx. li. 
therin, brynge it to this honest marchante man. It is myn—I lost no more, 
but an C.li., quod the marchant. Ye speke nowe too late, quod the judge ! 

“By this tale ye may understande that they that go about to disceyve 


other be often tymes disceyved them selfe. And som tyme one fallethe in 
the dytche that ‘he him selfe made.”—1, pp. 12, 18. 
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As our object is less to write an essay on our subject than to 
present our readers with the essence of the books before us, we 
shall proceed to select the best pieces of humour which have 
occurred to us in their perusal. Our next extract shall be— 


“@ Of the frier that brayde in his sermon. 


“q A fryer that preached to the people on a tyme wolde otherwhyle crie 
out a loude (as the maner of some fooles is), whiche brayenge dyd so move a 
woman that stode herynge his sermone that she wepte. He parceyving that, 
thought in his mynde her conscience being prycked with his wordes had 
caused her to wepe. Wherfore whan his sermon was done, he called the 
woman to hym, and asked what was the cause of her wepynge, and whether 
his wordes moved her to wepe or nat. Forsoth mayster (sayde she), I am a 
poure wydowe; and whan myne husbande dyed, he lefte me but one asse, 
whiche gotte parte of my lyvynge, the whiche asse the wolves have slayne ; 
and nowe whan I heard your hyghe voyce, I remembred my selye asse, for so 
he was wonte to braye bothe nyghte and daye. And this, good mayster, 
caused me to wepe. Thus the lewde brayer, rather than preacher, confuted 
with his folysshenes, wente his waye : which thinkynge for his brayenge lyke 
an asse, to be reputed for the beste preacher, deserved well to here hym selfe 
to be compared to an asse. 


“ For truely one to suppose hym selfe wyse, 
Is unto folysshenes the very fyrste gryce.” *—1, p. 32. 

Among the stories of great antiquity, but uncertain origin, which 
these volumes contain, is one which in some shape or other is 
current among the “rising generation” of the present day. It is 
this." A spendthrift had become indebted to a merchant for goods 
“sold and delivered” to the amount of fifty pounds. When the 
day of payment arrived, he proved a defaulter and was summoned 
before’a justice. Finding that he must either pay or go to prison, he 
applied to a “subtyle man of lawe,” explained his circumstances, 
and demanded assistance. The lawyer agreed to defend him if he 
would give him five marks as a fee, and with such easy terms the 
spendthrift readily complied. ‘ All you have to do when the 
justice questions you,” said the lawyer, ‘is to answer nothing but 
Bea, and I will see you through!” So when they appeared before 
his worship the debtor was asked whether he owed the fifty pounds 
or not. “ Bea,’ was his answer. “ Beast!” quoth the magistrate, 
“answer to the complaint, or you will be condemned.” “ Bea,” 
replied the debtor. Upon this the attorney stood forward and said 
that his client was an idiot, and urged that it was very unlikely that 
a prudent person, as the plaintiff was well known to be, should have 
given credit to such a man. The result was, that the merchant was 


* Gryce, step. 
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nonsuited. After the proceedings the lawyer drew his client aside, 
and congratulated him on the issue. ‘ Have not I managed well 
for you? Now give me my fee, and all is settled.” 

** Bea,” said the spendthrift. 

“No, no, said the jurisconsult, you need not cry Bea any longer, 
your business is dispatched, and all is straight: pay me the fee you 
promised.” 

“ Bea,” replied his client. “I say,’ quoth the man of law, 
“that was all very well just now; but at present I want my money, 
and I must have it.” ‘“ Bea,” however, was the only word our hero 
had to spare, and this was all the pay his advocate was to expect, 
and so “all angerly he departed and went his way.” “ By this 
tale,” moralizes the writer, “ ye may perceyve, that they whiche 
be the inventers and divisers of fraude and disceit ben often tymes 
therby deceyved them selfe. And he that hath hyd a snare to 
attrap an other with hath hym selfe been taken therin.”—1, p. 50. 

The following reminds us of a well-known sentiment of our 
Northern lyrist :— 

“ {| Of him that desired to be made a gentléman. 

“ | There was a rude clubbysshe felowe that longe had served the duke 
of Orliance, wherfore he cam on a tyme to the duke, and desired to be made 
a gentyll man. To whom the duke answered: In good feyth I may well make 
thee ryche, but as for gentylman, I can never make thee.” —1, p. 78. 

Such scenes as the following were probably of frequent occurrence 
before the Reformation, and some of no very dissimilar description 
still take place in the Catholic chapels of the rural districts of 
Munster. 

“ A man that hada goose stoole from hym, went and complayned to the 
curate, and desyred hym to do so moche as help that he had his goose again. 
The curate sayde he wolde. So on Sunday the curate, as though he wolde 
curse, wente up in to the pulpit, and bade every body syt downe. So whan 
they were set, he said: why sit ye nat downe? We be set all redy, quod 
they, Naye (quod the curate) he that dyd stele the goose sitteth nat. Yes, 
that I do, quod he. Sayste thou that? quod the curate. 1 charge the on 
peyne of cursyng to bryng the goose home ageyn.”’—1, p. 91. 

In the way of joking there is nothing new under the sun. Your 
thorotgh-going story-teller of modern times will give you the place 
and date of every occurrence, and he has in all probability been an 
eye or ear witness of what he relates, albeit the self-same anecdotes 
are upon record in the classic pages of Joseph Miller, or those of 
his great prototypes, the compilers of the Tales and Quick Answers, 
and the Hundred Merry Tales. The story of the boy who stole 
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apples and could not be driven away either by words or tufts of 
grass, but who yielded at last to the force of stones, is duly chro- 
nicled in the books before us. So also is that of the two country- 
men who having drunk a pint of agua pura at a tavern pronounced 
it to be nothing better than water, “save only for the name of 
white wyne.” Who is there that has not heard in modern 
phrase— 


“« q Of the poure man into whose house theves brake by nyghte (?) 


“q There was a poure man on a tyme the which, unto theves that brake 
into his house on nyght, sayde on this wyse. Syrs I marvayle that ye thynke 
to fynde any thyng here by nyght, for I ensure you J can fynde nothing whan 
it is brode day. 

“* By this tale appeareth playnly, 
That poverte is a welthy mysery.”—1, p. 89. 


The following story has also reappeared in modern forms. As 
our writer tells it, it conveys a sly hit at the small municipalities 
that existed in and long subsequently to his time, in the allusion to 
“the bayly of the towne, whiche was a boucher.” 

“@ Of him that desired to be set upon the pillori. 


“@ There were iii loytteringe felowes fell in companye on a tyme ; the whiche 
wente so longe together tylle all theyr money was spente. When their money 
was gone, one of them sayd: what shall we do now? By my faith (quod 
an other) if 1 might come where preace of people were, I coulde get moneye 
inough for us. And I, quod the, iii (third) can assemble people to gether 
lyghtly. So whan they came to a lyttelle towne where a newe pillory was 
sette up, he that sayd he coude lyghtly assemble people to gether went to the 
bayly of the towne which was a boucher, and desired him that he wolde gyve 
him leave to have the maidenheed of the pyllory—whiche requeste at the 
fyrste abasshed the bayllye; for he wyst not what he mente thereby: 
wherefore he toke counsayle of his neighbours what was best to do, and they 
bade him set up the knave and spare not. Sowhan he was on the pillorye 
he loked aboute and sawe his ii felowes busy in the holes of the bouchers 
aprons, wher thei used to put theyr money. ‘Then he said: ther, now go 
to‘apace. The people gaped up styll and laughed. And whan he saw that 
his fellowes had sped their maters and were going away, he said to the 
peple: Now turne the pilori ones about, and than I wyl com downe. So they 
laughing hartily, did. Whan the felow was come downe from the pyllory 
the “baylie sayde to hym: By my faythe thou arte a good felowe, and by cause 
thou haste made us'so good sporte, holde, I wyll gyve the a grote to 
drynke ; and so putte his hande in the hole of his apron, but there he founde 
never a penye. Cockes armes (quod the baylye) my pourse is pycked, and 
my moneye is gone! Syr, (quod the felowe) I truste ye wyll beare me recorde 
that I have hit nat. No by the masse quod he, thou were on the pyllorie the 
whyle. Than no force quod the felow—and wente his waye.”—1, p. 97. 


One of the best jokes in the Tales and Quicke Answeres is that 
of the learned Doctor and the “ byrder ” or bird-catcher.. The 
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former wishing to know the latter’s modus operandi in capturing his 
feathered victims obtained permission to attend him to see the 
sport. Accordingly the fowler dressed the doctor with boughs to 
look like a bush, and stationed him at no great distance, bidding 
him at the same time not to utter a word. Soon however a 
number of birds having descended to the nets, the scholar, unable 
to restrain his impatience, cried aloud, “There be many byrdes 
alyghted: drawe thy nettes!”—upon which the whole flock of 
course took wing, to the no small annoyance of the fowler, who 
sharply reproved his offending companion. The Doctor apologized, 
and the fowler again stationed himself. Shortly the birds came as 
before. The doctor was delighted: “Aves permulte adsunt!” he 
cried, but forthwith the birds again disappeared. The fowler more 
enraged than before, again rebuked him for having occasioned the 
loss of his expected prey; but the Doctor retorted with equal 
acerbity, calling him a fool and asking him if he could be so unrea- 
sonable and absurd as to think that these English birds understood 
the Latin tongue !—(1, p. 101.) 

The story of the miller with the golden thumb, slightly varied 
from that given in the Hundred Merry Tales, is still a favourite 
in Yorkshire. Everybody remembers what is said of Chaucer’s 
Miller— 


** And yet he hadde a thombe of golde pardé ;” 
and this tale helps to explain the singular phenomenon. 


*@ A marchaunt that thought to deride a mylner, seyd unto the mylner 
syttynge amonge company, Sir, I have harde say that every trew mylner that 
tollyth trewlve hathe a zviden thombe ; the myllner answeryd and sayde it 
was true. Than, quod the marchant, I pray the let me se thy thombe ; and 
when the mylner shewyd hys thombe, the marchant sayd I can not perceyve 
that thy thombe is gylt, but it is as all other mens thombes be ; to whome 
the mylner answered and sayde: Syr, treuthe it is that my thombe is gylt, 
but ye have no power to se it; for there is a properte ever incydent unto it, 
that he that is a cockolde shall never have power to se it !”—2, p. 14. 

We have already intimated that there is a great verisimilitude 
about many of these anecdotes ; and that some of them are curious 
as illustrating local and personal history. The eleventh of the 
Hundred Merry Tales—“ Of the horseman of Irelande that prayde 
Oconer for to hange up the frere,” (friar) is of the latter class. 
“ One which was called Oconer,” an Irish lord—the O’ Connor Don 
of his day—took prisoner a chevalier or “horseman,” a great 
enemy of his, and sentenced him to immediate death, at the same 
time ordering the attendance of a friar to prepare him for his end. 
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The friar accordingly brought him to confession, and the prisoner 
made a clean breast as to his principal offences, the greatest of all 
being, in his own estimation, that he had some time before let 
slip an opportunity of burning down a church in which O’Connor 
had taken refuge. “I might have burnt him, church and all,” said 
the penitent (?) “ but because I had conscience and pity of burning 
the church, I was so tardy that O’Connor escaped ; which was one 
of the worst acts I ever did, whereof it becomes me sorely to 
repent.” The friar finding him in this unforgiving mood entreated 
him to change his mind and die in charity with all men, or he 
would never “come in heven.” The “horseman” being still 
obstinate, the friar called O’Connor, and begged him to postpone 
the execution till such time as the prisoner was brought to a 
better state of feeling, adding that he would surely be “ dampned ” 
if he died “so ferre out of cheryte.’” The horseman upon this, 
addressing the Don, said : “ O’Connor, thou seest well by this man’s 
report that if I die now, I am out of charity and not fit to go to 
heaven, but thou seest well that this friar is a good man, well 
disposed, and in charity, and ready to go to heaven, therefore I 
pray thee hang up the friar, and let me tarry till another time that 
I may be ready and meet to go thither.” This request so amused 
the Don that he spared his life. The moral attached to this story 
is rather questionable. “By this ye may see that he that is in 
danger of his enemy that hath no pity, can do no better than show 
him the uttermost of his malicious mind, which he beareth towards 
him.” 

Another penitent confessing his sins to his priest—it was a 
Welshman this time—was asked by his ghostly father if he had 
made no reservation. He replied that there was still one thing 
that heavily oppressed his conscience, but which he was very 
unwilling to divulge. Encouraged however by the priest, he at 
last confessed that on a certain Friday while his wife was making 
a cheese, he, being desirous of ascertaining whether the curd was 
salt enough, had put some into his mouth, and involuntarily 
swallowed a morsel of it, contrary to the rules of Catholic discipline. 
“Well, well,” replied the priest, “1 think this is a venial offence, 
but pray have you done nothing worse than this?—There have 
been divers robberies and murders committed near this place, 
know you anything of these matters?” ‘Oh! yes,” replied the 
Welshman, “I have been priyve to many of them, and did help to 
rob and slay divers of them ! ”—adding that it was but mere custom 
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and no sin, when any rich merchant came riding into those parts, to 
set upon, rob, and if need were, to murder him, if called upon by 
a neighbour to do so out of “ good fellowship and neighbourhood.” 
“‘ Here maye ye se,” adds our story-teller, “that some have remorse 
of conscyence of small venyall sinnis, and fere not to do gret 
offencys without shame of the world or drede of God; and as the 
common proverbe is, they stumble at a strawe and lepe over a 
blocke.” 

The dishonesty of the Welsh in the sixteenth century was pro- 
verbial—though it is probable that like the worthy of our tale, 
many of them thought it venial sin to rob such English travellers as 
fell in their way, considering such robberies in the light of reprisals 
upon a nation who had bereft them of the fair meadows and plains 
of the border. Andrew Borde in his Boke of Knowledge, also 
written in the 16th century, characterizes the Welshman thus :— 


“*T am a Welshman, and do dwel in Wales, 
I have loved to serche budgets and look in males ; 
I love not to labour, nor to delve nor to dyg. 
My fyngers be lymed lyke a lyme twyg ; 
And wherby riches [come] I do not greatly set, 
Syth all is fysshe that commeth to the net.” 


He adds moreover that “there be many of them the whych be 
lyght fyngered, and loveth a purse, but this matter latly is re- 
formed.” We may here appropriately add the story 


“«@ Of the Welchman that coude nat gette but a lytell male. 


There was a company of gentylmen in Northamptonshyre which went 
to hunte for dere in the porlews in the gollet besyde Stony Stratford ; among 
which gentylmen there was one which had a Welchman to his servante, a 
good archer, whiche whan they cam to a place where they thought they 
should find dere, apoynted thys Welchman to stand still, and forbade him 
in any wyse to shote at no rascal (lean) dere, but to make sure of the great 
male and spare not. Well, quod this Welchman, I will do so, Anon cam 
by many greate dere and rascall, but ever he lette them go and toke no hede 
to them. And within an houre after he saw com rydynge in the hyewaye 
aman of the contrey whych had a boget hangynge at hys sadyll bowe. And 
when this Welcheman hed espyed hym he bad hym stande, and began to 
drawe his bow, and bad hym delyver that lytel! male that hunge at his 
sadyll bowe. Thys man for fere of hys lyfe was glad to delyver hym hys 
boget and so dyd, and than rode hys waye, and was glad he was so escapyd. 
And when this man of the contrey was gone, thys Welcheman was very glad 
and wente incontynente to seke hys mayster, and at the laste founde hym 
wyth hys companye, and whan he saw hym he came to hym and sayd thus: 
Mayster by colles plut and her nayle, I have stande yonder this two hourys, 
and I colde se never a male, but a lyttell male that a man had hangynge at 
his sadell bow, and that I have goten, and lo! here it is ; and [he] toke 
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his master the bogot whiche he had taken away from the forsayd man; for 
the whiche dede bothe the mayster and the servante were afterwarde in 
greate trouble.” —2, p. 43. 

One of the drollest of the Hundred Merry Tales is the six- 
teenth. It is entitled, “Of the mylner that stale the nuttes, and 
the tayler that stale a shepe.” It is thus told. A wealthy hus- 
bandman was so fond of “ fylberdes” and other nuts, that he not 
only reared many trees of them in his orchard during life, but 
ordered his executors to bury with him a bag of the fruit for 
posthumous use. It happened the same night that the funeral took 
place, that a dishonest miller of the village having also a relish for 
nuts came in his white coat to the dead man’s garden with the 
design of helping himself to a bag of them. On his way thither he 
encountered a good-for-nothing tailor, a friend of his, who dressed 
in black was equally intent upon stealing a sheep. Each divulged 
his errand to the other, and it was arranged between them, that 
whichever of the two had first accomplished his project should await 
the-coming of the other in the church-porch, in order afterwards to 


“make a night of it.’ The miller was more speedy in his errand 


than the other, and came first to the porch, where he wiled away 
the time by cracking and eating some of the stolen fruit. 

It fortuned that while he was thus enjoying his booty, the sexton 
of the church came “ about nine of the clocke” to ring the Curfew, 
when what should he see but a figure in the porch “all in white, 
knakkynge nuttes.” It immediately flashed upon his mind that 
this could be no other than the ghost of the newly-buried man. 
Frightened out of his wits at the apparition, he ran home as fast as 
his legs would carry him, and as soon as he had recovered his breath 
related to a cripple, an inmate of his, what he had seen. “ Psha,” 
said the krepyle, “if I were able I would go and conjure the spirit.” 
Upon this the sexton plucked up heart and offered to carry him 
upon his shoulder to the haunted spot. 

As soon as they approached the porch, the miller seeing some one 
advance with a burthen upon his shoulders, and taking him for the 
tailor with his stolen sheep, ran to meet them, asking as he went, 
“Ts he fat? Is he fat?” The sexton on hearing this, in his fear 
threw the cripple off and ran away, and the cripple, frightened into 
the use of his legs, followed in earnest. The miller, puzzled in his 
turn, and seeing two figures running, conjectured that the second 
was the owner of the sheep in pursuit of the thief. So he left his 
nuts and made with all speed for his mill. After all this, the tailor 
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came with his sheep to the porch to look for the miller, and not 
finding him, but noticing the nutshells upon the ground, concluded 
that he had gonehome. Accordingly he took up his sheep again 
and walked towards the mill. In the meantime the sexton had run 
to the lodging of the parish priest,’and informed him with elongated 
face how that the spirit of the husbandman was risen out of his grave 
and was “knackyng of nuttes” in the church porch. Upon this 
the priest said, that if the sexton would accompany him he would 
conjure the said ghost; so he put on his surplice with a stole about 
his neck, and armed with a bottle of holy water approached the 
dreadful spot. But here a new and awful scene was in reserve. 

As the priest and the sexton entered the churchyard, the tailor 
with his sheep upon his back was on the point of leaving it. The 
tailor spying the priest’s white suplice, thought it was the miller in 
his white coat, and (alluding of course to the sheep on his back) 
said, “I have him! I have him!” The priest on the other hand 
perceiving a black figure bearing off a white one concluded, out of 
hand, that it was the devil carrying away the spirit of the dead man, 
and, forgetting his holy water and his conjurations, made off in the 
direction of the mill, followed by the again horrified sexton. The 
comedy of errors was not yet at an end; for the tailor, seeing as he 
thought some one pursuing his friend the miller with no amicable 
design, followed, in order to render him assistance if need were. 
Arrived at the mill and not seeing anything of the runners, he 
knocked at the door crying—“ I have caught one of them, and made 
him sure, and tied him fast by the legs.” The miller in his alarm 
did not recognize the voice of the tailor ; much less did he think of 
the sheep to which the remark alluded. He thought it was the 
constable who had taken and bound the’ tailor, and was now in 
pursuit of himself touching the affair of the nuts. He therefore 
opened a back door and made off. The tailor hearing the back door 
open, ran round to that side of the mill, and seeing the miller 
running away stood for a moment wondering what all could mean. 

By ill luck the priest and the sexton had in their fright taken 
shelter “ under the mylhouse ” just where the tailor came to a stand. 
Still labouring under the impression that the man of the shears 
and his sheep were Satan and his victim, they again took to their 
heels, and, not being very well acquainted with the ground, the 
priest fell into a ditch “almost over the hed, and lyke to be 
drownyde.” THis cry of “ Help; help,” now frightened the tailor, 
who, dimly deserying the miller running one way and the sexton 
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another, concluded that the constable with his attendants must be 
in pursuit of him for his theft, and so threw down his sheep, and 
rushed off in another direction. So ends the tale, with the sage, 
but scarcely necessary, information, that “every man was afferde of 
other wythout cause.” 

Although the morals appended to our tales are generally of a very 
commonplace and vapid description, they occasionally convey a 
lesson which the wisest heads would do well not to disregard. 
Although the following narrative (probably a true one) cannot be 
fairly placed in the category of merry tales, its spirit is excellent, 
while the moral with which it concludes is worthy of weighty con- 
sideration. A certain rich merchant of London, whose heart was 
set upon the acquisition of wealth, but who could not think of 
spending anything either for his own or his neighbours’ benefit, on 
a time fell sick and drew near to his end. His purse being laid 
upon his pillow he put his hand into it and withdrew therefrom 
golden nobles to the amount of x or xii pounds, which he deposited 
in his mouth. His wife, seeing that he had not long to live, 
brought the curate of his parish to him, in order that he might 
confess his sins and die in peace. The good priest urged him to 
this duty: and he thereupon confessed that he had committed the 
seven deadly sins and broken the ten commandments; but this he 
did in so mumbling a manner, by reason of the gold in his mouth, 
that his ghostly adviser did not so fully understand him as to warrant 
his pronouncing the usual absolution. Wherefore, concludes the 
tale, “ by all likelihood he went to the devil!” The moral is— 

“ By this tale ye may se that they that all theyr lyves wyll never do charyte 


to their neighbours, that God in tyme of theyr dethe wyll not suffre them to 
have the grace of repentaunce.”—II, p. 23. 


Here for the present we must stop, though we have not half 
exhausted the curious matter which these little volumes contain. 
In some future number of the Retrospective Review we may possibly 
return to them for additional illustrations of obsolete mianners, 
and for specimens of the humour which enlivened the firesides of 
our ancestors three centuries ago. 
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Arr. I1.—Trabvels of Sir Thomas Herbert. 


Some Yeares Travels into Africa and Asia the Great, especially describing the 
Famous Empires of Persia and Industant ; as also divers other Kingdoms 
in the Orientall Indies, and Iles adjacent. By Tuo. Hersert, Esq. 
London: Printed by R. Bi? for Jacob Blome and Richard Bishop, 1638, 
(folio. 

HE spirit of naval adventure had taken strong hold of our fellow- 

countrymen during the reign of Elizabeth, and under that of 
her successor they were audaciously exploring the Eastern ocean and 
the country bordering upon it, and opening the way for that wonder- 
ful empire which has been raised there by their descendants. Books 
of travels to the Indies were at this time received with marked 
favour in England, not only because that distant country already 
began to be looked to as an inexhaustible source of commerce, but 
also because ata time when the Turks still held a very threatening 
attitude, people were interested in making themselves acquainted 
with the states that lay behind them, and of discovering the alliances 
which might be used against them. It was upon Persia, more 
especially, that the eyes of Western Europe were turned as a coun- 
terpoise to Turkey, and we had already a resident agent there 
to watch over the Christian interest. 

One of the most interesting narratives of this kind published in 
England during this period is doubtless that of Thomas Herbert, who 
set out in the suite of Sir Dodmore Cotton, sent as Ambassador to 
Persia in the year 1626, the commencement of the reign of Charles I. 
This expedition sailed in six “ great and well-man’d ships,” leaving 
Dover on the Good Friday of the year just mentioned. At this period 
the power of Mahometanism was still so formidable that Turkish 
cruisers hovered upon our coast, and this little fleet had not cleared 
the Bay of Biscay before they fell in with a Turkish privateer which, 
after a chase of six hours,escaped by out-sailing them. Soon, however, 
afterwards they met with a Sallee man-of-war, which, after watching 
some time in the hope of catching some of their ships straggling 
from the rest, also left them to follow their course. On the 
morning of the first of April, they came in sight of Madeira, and on 
the sixth they descried the Canary Islands, where Herbert’s attention 
seems to have been especially attracted by the Peak of Teneriffe 
of the height of which, however, he formed a very exaggerated 
estimate,— 


 Teneriffa, in multitude of inhabitants compares with great Canary. 
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Exceeds it in grapes, yeelding yearely eight and twenty thousand butts of 
sack, outbraves all the earth for supereminence. Her high peak Teyda 
towering so loftily into the ayre, as seemes not only to penetrate the middle 
region, but in a sort to peepe into heaven itselfe, from whence Leerius meta- 
phorically calls it Atlas and Olympus. ’Tis accounted 15 miles high, and 
scene (in faire weather) six-score (some say 300) English miles distant, and 
serves as an excellent pharoe, exceeding those at Cayro on the other side of 
Nylus.” 

On the 9th of April Herbert tells us he crossed the tropic of 
Cancer, and he takes the opportunity to “ theorise a little upon 
mathematiques,” not much to our edification. He now soon 
found himself on the coast of Guinea, when he began to suffer 
from the heat, his description of which is a good example of our 
travellers singularly inflated style. 


“ April 21. AZolus was asleep, one breath of ayre not comforting us, the 
sunne over-topping us and darting out such fiery beames that the ayre 
inflamed, the seas seemed to burne, our ship sulphureous, no decks, no 
awnings nor invention possible able to refresh us, so that for 7 dayes (70. are 
better endured in a zone more temperate) wee sweat and broyle, unable to 
sleep, rest, eat, or drink without much faintnesse; in this space our ship 
making no way (no current is felt in the vast ocean), till the fift day the 
billowes began to rowle and the ayre troubled, travelling with an abortive 
cloud, which suddenly fell downe in forme of an inverted piramid, wonderfull 
and dangerous. A cloud (as I apprehend) exhaled by the sun (a powerfull 
magnet) not agitated by the wind, and missing the retentive property in the 
lowest region, distils not in sweet drops, but diffudes or falls hideously the 
whole cloud together, so impetuously into the ocean, that many great ships 
(as if a thousand millstones or cataracts had fallen) have beene dasht and 
sunke past all recovery; and what’s little lesse formidable, the stinking 
raine is no sooner in the sea, but (as a fearfull farwell) a whirlewind circles 
with such violence as helps the cloud to lash the murmuring seas so furiously 
that oftimes the waves or surges rebound top gallant height, as if it meant to 
retaliate the ayre in another region; God be praised, we mist the rage of 
raine, the gust somewhat affrighted us; but it contrareid Seneca’s philo- 
sophy. Finis alterius mali, gradus est futuri: a pleasant breeze first, 
increasing into a happy gale, cooled the ayre and posted us out of those 
exuberances of nature; so that on May day we crost under the eequinoctiall, 
a circle imagined to divide the world into two equalls, from either pole ninety 
degrees, and where we lost sight of the sydus salutare, the pole-starre, of a 
third magnitude, fixt in the tip of the little beares tayle; the sunne at this 
time was in the 19. degree of Taurus: in artick declination 17. degrees, 
31. minutes. 


Herbert’s observations on the country and on the people of the 
African coast are curious, and often interesting, although they some- 
times seem to be only partially the result of personal observation. It is 
wonderful how long the ancient and medieval notions on geography 
and ethnology clung to peoples’ minds, and how frequently in books 
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of a later date even than this we are now reviewing the old erroneous 
accounts take the place of modern discoveries. On the first of 
May, Herbert crossed the line and on the last day of the same 
month they passed, he tells us, the tropic of Capricorn. They cast 
anchor in Soldania (Saldanha) bay, in the district of the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they landed and pitched their tents by “a small 
streame of chrystallin water, exceeding sweet, trickling from a 
mighty mountain four miles from the sea, and in a perpendicular 
eleven thousand eight hundred and sixty foot ; from its resemblance 
commonly called the Table; the ascent uneasie, but most pleasant 
at the top, discerning thence a hundred miles into the ocean.” 
Herbert gives the following description of this country, which was 
then so new to Europeans.— 


“And from this Table, or from Herbert’s mount (a piramid adjoyning, like 
the sugar loafe, another hill so named) we see Cape Falso S. and by E. ten 
leagues ; either of these great promontories are divided by a bay, but incon- 
venient to ride in; the distance of each cape is 10 miles from North to 
South ; either side environed with mountaines so lofty as seeme to penetrate 
the middle region with their aspiring foreheads, where they find sufficient 
moysture to coole their ambition; another river cal’d Jaquelina, streames 
upon the N. side of the roade, halfe a league from our tents (under King 
James his mount we usually pitch them) broader than our rio dulce ; but by 
a low course and too long sporting with the briny ocean it tasts brackish and 
insalubrious ; it is foordable without boate or elephante, and gives variety 
of shell-fish, as tortoises, limpits, mussels, cockels, crabs, rock-fish, and 
mullets, cra-fish, thornback, gudgeon, eeles, &c. The earth abounds with 
roots, herbs, and grasse aromatique, redolent and beneficiall ; such as I took 
notice of, I may dare to name ; agrimony, mynt, calamint, betony, plantain, 
ribwort, spinage, sorell, scabious, holy thistle, and (of which beware) 
coiiquintida ; all the yeer long, nature roabing the fruitfull earth with her 
choicest tapistry, Flora seeming to dresse her selfe with artlesse garlands ; 
Alcinoe and Tempe serving as emblems to this elysium. 

“The mountaines, without doubt, abound with marquisate and all rich 
mineralls, which for want of search are yet undilucidated ; the chiefe refresh- 
ment we get here is water, bunch-backt buffolos and sheep, not of Jason’s 
race ; these in liew of wooll, have haire parti-coloured, long leg’d, leane bodied, 
not caus’d by want of pasture, rather from too high feeding, or from 
restlesse moving with their tripping masters. But the land exuberates in 
many other animalls. Lyons (which usually steale beefe out of the water 
when ships are here, fire or a lighted match only scaring them), dromidaries, 
antilopes, apes, baboons (venerious ones), zebra, wolves, foxes, jackalls, 
doggs, cats, and others; and in birds, as estriches, vultures, cranes, and 
passe-flemingoes, whose feathers (equallizing the birds of paradise) are rich 
crimson and pure white so amiably commixed, that above others it inticed my 
pains to present it you, which shall terminate our curiosity touching the 
earth, and commence an anatomy lecture of the most savage (of all savage) 
inhabitants.” 


On the 19th of July, they weighed anchor from the Cape of Good 
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Hope, and, after encountering much tempestuous weather, they 
reached Madagascar, which Herbert calls “ the empresse of all the 
ilands in the universe,” about the end of the month. From hence 
they coasted Mozambique, making their way with difficulty among 
the shoals and sands they found abounding in those then ill-known 
seas. On the morning of the sixth of September they found 
themselves at day-break close under the coast ;— 


“Which we scarce lost sight of, when an armado of dolphins assaulted 
us; and such we saulted as we could intice to taste our hooks or fissgiggs ; 
a fish (it merits your patience) from its swiftnesse metonymically surnam’d 
the Prince and Arrow of the Sea; celebrated by many learned pens, by many 
epethites ; philanthropoi, for affecting men; mono-gamoi, for their turtle 
constancy ; generated of sperme, nourisht like man, imbrace, joyne, and go 
great 10 months. Ju faciem versi dulces celebrant hymeneos delphines, 
similes hominis complexique herent ; a carefull husband over his gravid 
associate, detesting incest, abhorring bigamy, tenderly affecting their parents, 
who, when 300 yeers old, they feed and defend against other hungry fishes ; 
and when dead (to avoid the sharke and like marine tyrants) carry it ashoare 
and there (if Aristotle, Alyan, and Pliny erre not) inhume him and bedew 
his sepulcher; they were glad of our company, many hundred miles conco- 
mitating and frisking about us. 

On every side they leap and dew their fyn, 
Advance from sea and bathe againe therein, 
In sport, and measur’d dances, nimbly fling 
Themselves, whilst seas do from their nostrils spring.” 


Herbert’s notions of natural history, displayed in this description 
of the dolphin, may be paralleled by his superstition in believing in 
the magical powers of the inhabitants of the island of Mohilla, one 
of the Comoro islands to the north of Madagascar.— 


“The people are cole black, have great heads, big lips, are flat nos’d, 
sharp chind, huge limbd, affecting Adam’s garb, a few plantaine leaves girding 
their wasts, vailing their modest parts; cut and pinckt in severall works, 
upon their duretto skins, face, armes, and thighs, striving to exceed each other 
for variety: the Meccan zealists have here a few poore built mosques, straw 
and wood without, matted and neat within, admitting no entrance with 
shooes on. The other sort of men are doubtlesse magicall ; I thus imagine it ; 
another gentleman and I, one evening got us under a tree to avoid the 
storme, at that time thundring and raining excessively. A negro stood by 
all the while trembling, now and then lifting up his hands and eyes, muttering 
his black art to some hobgoblin, and (when we least suspected it) skips out, 
and in a limphatic rapture drew along knife which he brandisht about his head 
7 or 8 times, and after so many spells put it up againe; he then kisses the 
humid earth 3 times and rises merrily ; upon a sudden, the skie cleared and 
no more noise affrighted us.” 


On the 28d of September, Herbert crossed the equator, and 
approached the coast of Arabia after ashort stay at Socotora. From 
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hence they made for the coast of India, and on the 17th of No- 
vember arrived at Goa, on the coast of the peninsula of India 
from whence the fleet proceeded along the coast northward to Surat, 
which Herbert imagined to ‘be the Muziris of Ptolemy, and which 
was at this time considered as the third town im the kingdom of 
Guzerat. Of the population of Surat he tells us,— 


“The Bannyans are the greater number here, but the Moores command 
them ; they have a native Janguage of their owne, but this Persian tongue is 
understood by most, and is most courtly. The Indian Mahometans are a 
crafty, cowardly sort of people (most of the great men being either Rash- 
bootes or Persians) yet love to go arm’d all day with sword and buckler, bow, 
arrowes, and daggers, as if they stood in danger of some enemies ; their 
habit is a quilted coat of calico, tyed under the left arme, a small shash upon 
their head, large stockings, and sometimes sandalls. 

“The other sort of people are marchants, Bramins, Gentiles, and Perse. 
With whom in order I will tempt your patience; the first remembered 
that when any ships ride at Swalley (from September to March commonly) 
the Bannians all along the sea side pitch booths or tents and straw houses in 
great numbers, where they sell callicoes, chena-satten, purcellan ware, 
scrutores, or cabbinets of mother of pearle, of ebony, of ivory, agats, tur- 
quoises, heliotropes, cornelians, rice, sugar, plantans, arack, &. Also there 
is constantly many little boyes or pe-unes, who are ready for 4 pice a day 
(2 pence of our money) to serve you, either to interpret, to runne, go arrands, 
or the like. They will not eat nor drink with a Christian, nor out of the 
same leafe we drink our toddy ; the Bannyan and other Indian females are 
seldome visible, their jealous husbands mew them up in darknesse. Here 
are elephants and horses, but ’twixt Swalley and Surat oxen do most labour.” 


In this part of his book Herbert enters into lengthy dissertations 
on the respective religions of the ‘ Bannians’ and the ‘ Persees’ 
which are followed by a sketch of the history of the Mogul con- 
querors of India, in none of which do we find much of interest to 
extract, now that we are far better acquainted with all these 


subjects. Herbert, however, had the advantage of seeing many of 
’ > z Do . 


the ancient cities of Hindostan in a far more perfect state than 
they appear at present. Of the capital of Lahore, he tells us,— 


** Lahore (a citie both vast and famous) is competitor for the title of metro- 
polis with Agray ; but the circuit and bravery much more excellent ; the pole 
artick is there advanced 32 degrees 15 minutes; the ayre for eight 
moneths pure and restorative; the streets gracefull and pav’d; most are 
cleansed and refreshed by the river Ravee, which, from the Cassmyrian or 
Caspyrian mountaines, streames most pleasantly to this citie, and after a 
stately flux of three thousand English miles, deepe enough for juncks of 
threescore tun, by Tutta flowes into Indus, and with her neere Diul at 
23 degrees 15 minutes lodges in the ocean. In Lahore are many things 
observable ; pallaces, mosques, hummums or sudatories, tancks, gardens, 
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&e. The castle is large, strong, uniforme, pleasant, and bravely seated; of 
stone, white, hard, and polished ; arm’d with twelve posterns, three of which 
respect the towne, the rest the country; within, a palace sweet and lovely, 
entred by two gates and courts; the last pointing out two wayes; one, to 
the kings Durbar and Jarneo (where hee daily shewes himselfe unto his 
people), the other to the Devon-Kawn or great hall (where every eve from 
eight to eleven he discourses with his umbraves). On the wall are pictured 
sundry stories and pastimes, viz. Jangheer (otherwise call’d Sha Selym) 
croslegd upon a rich carpet, under a stately throne or state, his sonnes 
Perwees on the right hand with Curroon and Tymoret, his brothers, D’han- 
Shaw, and Sha Morad; about him Emirza Sheriff, Can Asoms elder brother, 
of such wealth and pride, that having above a hundred concubines, he clad 
them daily, and each night tearing them off, buried them in the ground where 
they rotted, Mirza Rustan (once king of Candahor) Can Channa, Rajea 
Manisengh, Can Asam, Asaph Chan, and Radgee Iugonath (at whose death, 
his wives, sister, nephew, and seven other friends burnt themselves with him 
for complement sake in the fire:) and on the left hand, Rajea Bousing 
fly-skarer, Rajea Randas sword-bearer, Mocrib-Chan parasite, Radjea Rodorow 
rebell, Radjees Ransingh, Mansingh, Bersingh, and Bossou, &c. In another 
Goozelchan (and neere the former) is painted the Mogull, under a_ state 
croslegd ; upon the dores the images of the crucifix, and the blessed Virgin 
mother. In another, the king’s progenitors, of whom, Babur, and thirty 
nobles in the habit of pilgrim kalenders, &e. The province wherein Lahore 
is seated is called Pangab, or rather from the Persian word Panch-ob or five 
waters, watered with Ravee, Behat, Ob-Chan, Wihy, and Synde or Sindar 
(increased by Paddar and Damiadee), by Ptolomy and old Hydrographers, 
call’d Acesines, Cophys, Hydaspes, Zaradras, and Rhuadeb or Hispalis. In 
a word, no province of Indya out-vyes it for pleasure and riches, nor any 
part of the Kast for a continued shade of ashy trees from hence to Agra five 
hundred miles distance, whose spreading growth and verdure lenifie the 
scorching flames of Titans motion, each eight miles a faire and convenient 
sarey or lodge built for travellers to repose in.” 


And of Delhi,— 


“Delly is the name of a city and province of late belonging to the Potan 
kings ; but at this day is under the imperiall crown of Industant; the citty 
now in being, is antient, large, and pretty beautifull ; such appearing in that 
variety of antick monuments and tombes of above 20 kings and great ones 
there inhumed ; admired by travellers, and adored by infinite troopes of 
superstitious Indians. Not a little famous also in that piramyd three myles 
distant (in old Delly, where lies buried king Homayon grandfather to 
Jangheer) by frame and inscription speaking Alexander; at what tyme (as 
now) Delly was the mausoleum of many potentates ; new Delly is wald 
about, but with small security ; is watred by part of Jeminy, over which we 
enter upon a twelfve archt bridge, which from a little spring in these moun- 
taines drills to Agra, and after a great increase (in many meanders) at Prage 
flowes into Ganges, and with her, runnes in two mouthes 200 myles asunder 
into the Bengalan gulfe at 22 degrees of north latitude.” 


On the 17th of December Herbert left Surat to proceed up the 
Yersian gulf, and arrived in due course at the ancient city of Ormus 
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which had then recently been reduced by the calamities of war to 
nothing but “a miserable forlorn” place. In fact its capture and 
devastation by the Persians occurred in the year 1621. 


* The tenth of January, Sir Robert Sherley at our ambassadors request, 
entred Gumbrown to acquaint the Sultan with his arrivall, and to demand 
such entertainment and necessaries as befitted his excellency and travaile to 
the Persian Court, though no lesse distant than the Caspian Sea. It did not 
relish right to the covetous Sultan ; but upon sight of his phirman or letter 
of command, he dissembled his humour, protesting he was transported with 
joy that so happy an occasion was hapned, as well to expresse himselfe an 
obedient slave to Shaw-Abbas, as that the towne should be honoured by so 
noble a stranger ; sorry onely he was so ill fitted to show his humanity, 
his lordships so sudden landing preventing the pomp he aymed him. Sir 
Robert Sherley returned his complement, and forthwith invited my lord 
ambassador ashoare, who as readily accepted it. At his issuing from the 
ship, Captaine Browne (whom I name to honour him) thundred out his 
farewell by a hundred great shot, whose echooes not onely made Gombroon 
to tremble, but seemed to rend the higher regions with their bellowings. 
Wrapt in smoak and flame, we landed safely, tho’ Neptune made us dance 
upon his liquid billowes and with his salt breath seasoned the epicinia or 
intended triumphs. At his landing the canons from the castle and cittadell 
vomited out their fiery choller, ten tymes roring out their wrathfull clamours, 
to our delight and terrour of the pagans, who of all noyses most hate arti- 
ficiall thunder. The Sultan and Shawbander handed him out of his bardge, 
and mounted him upon a stately Arabian courser ; the stirrops were of pure 
gold, the saddle (a morocco sort) was most richly imbrodered with silver. 
All his followers had also such as pleased them. In this equipage, attended 
by his owne gentlemen, some sea captaines, the English agent Master Butt, 
and two hundred Coozell-bashawes, we moved slowly towards the Sultans 
pallace, all the way passing through a ranck, or file of archers and musque- 
tiers on either side doubled, and being alighted, ushered him into his Apollo; 
where upon rich carpets was plac’t a neat and costly banquet, store of Shyraz 
wine, and choyce violls from the ships; all which, with his protestations of 
welcome (Hoshomody Suffowardy still dropping out of his mouth) gave us 
undoubted knowledge that either he was a grand hypocrite, or extreamely 
fearefull a complaint should be made to the great duke of Shyraz against 
him of his past neglect ; all which we gave a favourable interpretation unto.” 


They appear to have been detained at Gombroon longer than was 
intended, or than was agreeable to them, for Herbert speaks 
depreciatingly of the place as well as of its inhabitants. — 


“ Fourteene dayes are past since we entered Gombroon ; the place has no 
such magick to perswade us to inhabit here. Our end is travell, why stay 
we then? sure, wee were stayed three dayes by the Sultans superstition, who 
upon casting the dice, if the chance prov’d right, would let us goe; 
if wrong, nigro carbone notatus. The foure and twentieth day the die was 
right, and wee were mounted ; our little carravan consisted of twelve horse 
and 29 camells ; the English agent and other of our owne, and some Dutch 
merchants, attended our ambassadour a league out of the towne; where, the 
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Sultan met us, who (well pleas’d with the piscash or present our ambas- 
sador had given him) payed us all a hundred sallams and tesselams ; that is 
God speed you well, God keepe you. And lifting up his eyes to heaven, his 
hands to his breast, and bending almost unto his stirrop, once more bad 
farewell and so returned. His men and he all the way back played at giochi 
dicanni, darting at one another very dexterously. Wee heard the king was 
solacing at the Caspian Sea, whither now wee are travelling.” 


Their route now lay by land along the gulf to Bandally, where 
they found a good caravanserie, and so on to the city of Lar. 


“Next night we got to Ourmangell, five; and next day to Larr; two 
miles short of which old city, the Cawzy, Calantar, and other of the prime 
citizens welcomed us with wine and other adjuncts of complement. Wee 
had not rode halfe a mile further, when, loe an antick Persian out of a 
poetick rapture, clamored out a song of welcome ; the epilog was resounded 
upon kettle drums, timbrells, and barbarrous jingle-jangling instruments ; 
a homely Venus attired like a Bacchanell, attended by many other moris- 
dancers, begun to caper and frisk their best iavoltoes ; every limb strove to 
exceed each other, the bells, brass cimbals, kettle musick, and whistles, 
storming such a phrygick discord, that to consort we might squeak’ out. 


Their rustick pipes did jarre, 
With notes that horrid are. 


For Bacchus then seemed alive agen; glasse bottles emptied of wine clashing 
one against another, the roaring of 200 mules and asses, and continuall 
shooting and whooping of above two thousand plebeians all the way, so 
amazed us; that wee thought, never any civill strangers were bombasted 
with such a triumph ; the noyse that Vulcan and all his Cyclops make, were 
not comparable to these Mymallonians. But his quoque finem, we got with 
much adoe to our lodging, infinitely wearied ; for my owne part, I was some- 
what deaf three dayes after.” 


Lar, he tells us, was seven days riding from Gombroon, and 
fourteen from Shiraz. It was to the latter of these places that 
they now directed their steps, and they came in view of it on the 
25th of February. Here the ambassador was dissatisfied with his 
reception.— 


“Next day to Coughton, to Unghea next, thence to Moyechaw, next day 
to Pullypot-shaw (leaving Bobbaw-hodgee on our left hand), next night 
pitching a farsang short of Shiraz; where we expected a ceremonious 
entrance: but seeing none came out to meet us, our ambassadour (who was 
ever jealous of his honour) sent his Mammandar to the governour (the great 
duke was hauking fifty myles thence, of purpose absent) to demand fresh 
horses and a befitting welcome. The Daraguad in person came to dissemble, 
first excusing his lord the duke, who would go neer to kill him for not 
acquainting him with this excellent advantage to manifest his integrity unto 
our nation, in comparison of whom all other in the world were odious. In 
a word (perceiving our haste) he humbly beseecht his lordship to practize but 
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three dayes patience, till the great duke might honour his entrance, and 
display his radiance; a favour of a double reflex, in that it would infinitely 
content their governour, and accumulate an incomparable splendor and 
triumph to his entrance, closing his hypocrisie with an if not, he was then 
prest to usher his lordship to his lodging. The ambassador easily descryed 
him to be a Synon, sent meerly to betray his credulity ; so as perceiving no 
remedy, the twilight helping his silent passage (Apollo had already drencht 
his fiery tramels in maddame Thetis lapp, Cynthia also lookt pale, as dis- 
pleased with so much knavery), we joggd leasurely on upon our Portugall 
trumpetters, who (so soone as they winded the smoak and ayre of this excellent 
citty) spared the Persians a labour in their brasse pans, hoboyes, and such 
Phrygick musique, sometimes braying out, at other tymes ecchoing to one 
another in their Mymallonian cornets, as if some orgies to Liber Pater had 
been solemnizing ; in so much as many ran out of doores, others fired their 
flambeauxes to know the cause and glut their wonder. After long circling 
we arrivd at Shock-Allybegs pallace (the Dukes substitute) where our lord 
was wearied with a prolix apologie, and then made to taste a banquet of 
dainties; after which they convoyed us to Ally-chan, a neat house at the 
east end of the city, belonging to the king, incompast with as brave gardens 
and as spacious as most in Asia. And now the vexation is past, why do we 
make it an indignity, as if nocturnall entries had not equall lustre with the 
day ; the artificiall light we had (for ought you know) might eclipse the 
splendor of the starry firmament. THolofernes chose the night to make a 
triumphant entrance into Damas. Proud Antiochus took the same time into 
Hierusalem, Augustulus into Rome, and haughty Sapores, into this very city. 
Let us now triffle no longer, but view the city.” 


Shiraz, like so many of the great cities of the east, had entirely 
fallen from her ancient splendor, but still Herbert found many 
objects of interest. 


“The houses here are of sun-burnt-bricks, hard and durable; not very 
lofty ; flat and tarrassed above, belconies and the windowes curiously and 
largely trellized ; within, spread with rich carpets ; little other furniture other 
where is noted. Sultan Shock-Allybegs house (where the first night we were 
banqueted) is inferiour to few ; his dining roome was high and round and 
spacious. The archt roofe and side walls imbost with gold, and wrought 
into imagery ; so shadowed, that it was hard to judge whether imbost, inscult, 
or painted. The windowes were of painted glasse, the floore spred with 
curious carpets. None are without their gardens, forrests rather of high 
chenaers and cypresses. 

“ Fifteen mosques professe their bravery, round (after the holy Alkaba in 
Mecca), til’d without, and pargetted with azure stones resembling turquoises ; 
lined within, and pure black polisht marble; the tops dignified by many 
double guilded crescents or spires which gallantly reverberate Apollo’s yellow 
flames ina rich and delightfull splendor. Two are especially note-worthy in 
their antick steeples and Mosaick curiosity. ‘The one is square, fifty foot 
high in the body, leaded in some part, covered with gold and blue; the walls 
varnisht and wrought with kuots and poesies, vast and unfurnisht (or 
unfinisht) within ; above, spiring in two columns or pillars of wood round, 
cut and garnisht with great bravery, very neer as high as Paules in London. 
The other (rather resembling a royall carvans-raw) is quadrangular; the 
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superfices of Arabique invention, imbost with gold, flagd with porphyre, 
panied with azure, garnished in many od mazes, and made resplendent at 
some solemnities by a thousand lamps and torches.” 


The reception of the embassy at Shiraz by the Sultan’s lieutenant 
or great duke (as he is called by Herbert), is amusingly told,— 


“This brave man is a Georgian by discent, a Mussulman by profession, a 
time-server for preferment ; is one of those foure tetrarchs, that under Abbas 
rule the empire; his territories reach every way welnigh six hundred miles, 
and affoord him the titles of Arch-Duke of Shyraz, Sultan of Larr and 
Jaarown, Lord of Ormus, Maqueroon, Kermoen Chusistan, Sigestan, and 
Farsistan, Prince of the Gulph of Persia and Iles there, the great Begleberg, 
commander of twelve sultans, fifty thousand horse, slave to Shaw-Abbas 
protector of Musselmen, flower of courtesy, second in glory, nutmeg of 
comfort, and rose of delight.” 

“ At our being here, he had absented himselfe of purpose ; and albeit Sir 
Robert Sherley took the paines to ride to him, and tell him his error, hee 
answered; [t was no dishonour for any man (his master excepted) to stay 
his leasure; but if the lord ambassador had had his guard and other furniture, 
wee had gone away without his licence. After six dayes attendance his 
greatnesse was pleasd to visit Sheraz, followed by two thousand horse, and 
most unmannerly took his ease two dayes after, without any respect or note 
taking of the ambassador. At length, he sent a gentleman to bid him come 
and visit him, returning with this answer, hee was weary having come to a 
great journey, and that his businesse was to see his master, hee knew not 
him. ‘The duke storms to be so slighted, but durst not affront him (knowing 
the king had commanded his whole kingdome to honour and bid him heartily 
welcome (so after some pause, sent word he meant next day to visit him ; 
but faild in his promise, his sonne the Beglerbeg (eighteene yeere old) being 
sent to excuse him). Next day our ambassador sent word by Shoc-Allybeg 
to the dukes sonne, his visit should be retaliated. Emangoly-cawn is angry 
no more respect was had of him, wondring what kind of people wee were, 
since his owne in a sortadored him. But see how subtilly they intrap him; 
for he was no sooner alighted at the dukes pallace, but by Shoc-Ally-beg is 
welcomed, and by him ushered (our lord knew not whither) into a long 
gallery, rich in beauties, plate, carpets, and other furniture, where (like 
a statua) the duke himselfe at the very end sat cross-legd, not moving one 
jot till the ambassador was at him; when (as if he had beene affrighted) hee 
skipt up, and bad him welcome; vouchsafeing also (upon knowledge that we 
were gentlemen) to imbrace us, and provide us a banquet. So after two 
houres merriment departed, invited to returne next day to a more solemne 
welcome. Next day being come, wee were ushered by a Sultan thorow two 
great courts into a rich and stately banqueting house, a large open roome, 
supported with twenty richly guilded pillars, the roofe imbost with flaming 
gold, the ground spread with rich carpets of silke and gold, a state at one 
end of crimson satten, thick embroydered with pearles and gold, under 
which hee was to in-throne himselfe ; one side most excellently depicted his 
Ormus trophyes ; no cost, no art left out to do it to the life; their incamping 
upon the shoare, their assaults, scaladoes, and entrance ; the massacre of the 
Ormousians, some beheaded, some cheyn’d, some their heads serving for 
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girdles; as also the English ships and sea skirmishes, without whose help it 
never had beene gained, and the like so well painted. 


As seem’d indeed 
Men armed to fight, ward, strike, till each man bleed. 


*«And when the greene and crimson scenes of silke were drawne from 
this Apollo, wee lookt into a great square court, which at this occasion was 
round beset with the prime men of the city : and into another court, where | 
think I told five hufdred plebeyans, invited to illustrate the dukes magni- 
ficence. 

“* Before the proud duke meant to display his radiance; my lord ambas- 
sador was seated on the left side of the state (you may note if you please, 
that all Asia over, the left hand as the sword hand, is most honourable), upon 
the other side sat the discontented prince of Tartary; at my lords left hand 
was seated the Beglerbeg, and next him the captive king of Ormus. Next 
to the Tartar prince sat Threbis-cawn, a disconsolate prince of Georgia, a 
brave warrior, a constant Christian ; opposite to the state Sir Robert seated 
himselfe ; and with us were placed the two princes of Ormus, and some 
Sultans. The rest of the great banquetting roome was fild with men of 
especiall note, Sultans, rich merchants, and Cooselbashaws ; young Ganimeds 
arrayed in cloth of gold, went up and downe with flagons of pure gold to 
powre out wine to such as noded for it; upon the carpets were spread fine 
coloured pintado table cloaths, forty ells long; broad thin pancakes six one 
upon another served for trenchers, neere which were scattered wodden 
spoons, whose handles were almost a yard long ; the spoone it selfe so thick, 
so wide, as requir’d a right spatious mouth for entertainment ; the feast 
begins; it was compounded of a hundred sorts of pelo and candid dried 
meats ;. as also of dates, peares, and peaches curiously conserved, such I took 
best notice of (I meane as pleasd me best) were jaacks, myrabolans, duroyens, 
pistachoes, almonds, apricoks, quinces, cherries, and the rest I leave to the con- 
fectioner to inquire after. It seemes we are so infatuated with our banquet 
and wine, that the duke is not taken notice of, pray pardon ; he is not yet 
come, that when our bellies are full, our eyes may have the better leisure to 
surveigh his greatnesse. The feast being ended, the vulgar multitude strove 
to rend the sky with Tough Ally-Whoddan-Bashat, i.e. Ally and God bee 
thanked ; the eccho was as a watch-word to the ambitious duke that hee might 
enter; his way was made by thirty gallant young gentlemen vested in 
crimson satten ; their tulipants were of silk and silver wreath’d about with 
cheynes of gold, of pearle, of rubies, turquoises, and emeralds; all of them 
were girded with rich swords and imbroydered scabbards ; they had hawkes 
upon their fists, each hood valuing a hundred pound. To these succeeded 
their lord, the Arch-Duke of Sheraz; the coat was of blew satten richly 
imbroydered with silver, upon which he wore a vest or roab of great length, 
so glorious to the eye, so thick powdered with orientall glittering gemms, as 
made the ground of it invisible, the price invaluable; his turbant was of 
pure fine silk and gold, bestudded with pearle and carbuncles : his scabbard 
was set all over with rubies, pearles, and emralds ; his sandalls resembled the 
bespangled firmament. To this idoll, all the people of his religion sacrifiz’d 
a hundred sizeedaes, and tessalems, bowing and knocking their cocks-combs 
against the ground; Sir Robert Sherley also sizzeded very formally, and in a 
cup of pure gold drunk his graces health, and then put it in his pocket; 
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paying him home with this complement, that after so mean as himselfe had 
breath’d in it, it was impiety to offer it him; the duke accepts it as good 
coyne, and perceiving our ambassador very sad, darted him a smile, drunk 
his masters health, bad him and his heartily welcome, and so went in againe ; 
our lord ambassador also scarce well pleased at the dukes proud carriage, 
dissembled it; and after reciprocall sallams or bendings (none but a few 
Cooselbashaws attending him to his horse) departed.” 


Subsequently the “ Duke” showed more condescension.— 


“Two dayes after the great feast, the duke with a gallant traine of thirty 
Sultans and Cooselbashaws came galloping to Ally-cawn (so is the house 
named we lodged at), and albeit he endeavoured to assault uswith a suddenvisit, 
yet such was the excellent fore-sight and vivacity of our ambassador, attending 
all occasions of advantage, that at his alighting, he found a choice shade for 
his recreation, chambers neatly furnisht, from his balcony looking into a most 
fragrant and pleasant garden, where the Paphyan cipresses, and other rare 
trees in their aparel, repeld the guilded rayes of wanton Phaeton. Here the 
facetious duke incampt and all his company; resolv’d to incounter the 
utmost fury of his owne strong wine, and our English chymick waters: three 
houres the fight continued hot, charging one another with equall valour; 
many stout bottles and flagons were emptied and buried, but by strange 
stratagem revived afresh, thundring so fierce a storme in the dukes braines, 
that hee fell back and had undone himselfe, had not my lord ambassador by 
great chance upheld and horst him: the rest perceiving their generall so 
strangely vanquisht, sound a retreat, and study how to untwist their braines 
from out that magick labyrinth: Mr. Stodart of Caernarvan, a bold Britton, 
and Mr. Emery play’d Bootes: next day the duke made his excuse, and 
returnd his thanks in a present of twelve brave horses, with bridles and 
saddles suting them; by which it seems all of them were pleas’d and the 
ambassador (who without such an entertainment had never pleas’d them, 
though infinitly contrary to his temper) was crownd with th’ applause of a 
noble, discreet, liberall, and well fashoned gentleman. After many other cere- 
monies of welcome (in which time, piscashes and gifts were not left out) we 
had leave to set on towards the court; I call it leave, the duke was so unwil- 
ling to part with us : wee were bravely mounted, furnisht with fresh cammells 
and asinegoes, able to endure the brunt of travell. 

“Six and twenty dayes wee consumed in Sheraz, forced to so long commo- 
rance by the merry duke; and on Lady day in Lent, departed thence for 
Spahawn the Persian metropolis.” 


On his way Herbert visited the ruins of Persepolis, of which he 
gives a glowing description. They entered Ispahan on the tenth of 
April, and were received outside the town by the English agent. 
Herbert gives a long and not uninteresting description of the 
Persian capital. They found that the court was not at Ispahan 
but at Asharaff in Mazanderan, about four hundred miles further 
north, and thitherwards on the first of May they continued their 
journey. Part of their road lay over a sandy desert, in another 
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part he skirted the foot of Mount Taurus, and at the celebrated 
pass of the Caspian straits Herbert picked up the following story,— 


“Of more certainty is this, a Persian in our company told me. That a 
dozen yeeres ago, a valiant thiefe with five hundred horse and three hundred 
musquets defended this narrow roade against all passengers, none passing 
nor re-passing without tribute. The king of Larry-loon, and other moun- 
taneers frown’d at his sawsiness, and threatned his banishment; but such 
stormes made good musick to his eares; Abbas growes cholerick to be so 
bearded by an ordinary fellow, and scornes to honour his overthrow by an 
army ; for knowing he had many cavalleers about him, he doubted not by 
their courages to fetter him; he moves it and proposes a reward ; but they 
had heard the thiefe was of incomparable fortitude and dexterity ; so as by 
long silence Abbas findes their feare, and grows pale at it ; yet ere hee could 
give his rage a vent, a bold Armenian undertakes it: the king embraces 
him, and breathes fresh courage into the hardy Christian, who excellently 
mounted, singles out the gladded thiefe, that doubted not to master so faire 
a beast with small opposall. It was his custome to give good play; usually 
commanding his company to look on, if one or lesse than five entred the 
strait ; such high confidence had he in his valour and dexterity; in short 
space they met, but parlee in Mars his language; the Armenian (in all points 
fitted for a sterne encounter) followed his blowes with such skill and fury, 
that after long fight and much bloodshed on either party, upon close hee 
made death a passage ; a victory so irksome to his men (whose lives depended 
on his safety) that like rob’d beares they fell upon the victor Armenian, who 
had doubtlesse there expired, had not an ambush of many brave Coosel-bashaes 
broke out and releeved him; by whose sudden assault the wretched theeves 
were quickly sacrifiz’d unto their master. The Christian returnes to court 
crown 'd with a glorious laurell. Abbas addes to his lustre and gives him a 
brave command, so insupportable to the weak soule of this too-strong 
champion, that to content the king and ground his standing, he renyes his 
profession, through an ocean of teares shed by his beloved countrymen sought 
to waft him from the Alcoran. But see the end of such apostacy. Albeit 
the king had cause to hug him in his bosome, so excellent and fortunate 
prov’d he against the Tartarrs; yet jealosie (rather divine vengeance) so 
stung old Abbas that without any tryall or acquainting any man with his 
reason, hee commands Lolla-beg to cut his head off, such time as hee was 
singing a lullaby to his good fortune.” 


At length the embassy reached the shores of the Caspian, and 
found the ‘Persian court at Asharaff, a place which had suddenly 
risen into importance from having become a favorite residence 
of the Shah, who, says Herbert, “ wherever he stays long, makes 
great cities of small villages.” The Shah had long expected the 
embassy, and had deferred his removal from Asharaff until its 
arrival; indeed it would appear that he had made them come all 
this distance to find him, with a politic object, namely, that they 
might not be able to tell people in Europe “that there was no 
grass in Persia.” ‘The sultan of the towne,” says Herbert, 
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“and fifty coselbashaws brought us into Asharaff,and ushered us 
to our lodging; I may say us, for the ceremony befitted not so 
great a person as an ambassador.” It is curious to observe the 
extravagant notions of personal importance which attached to an 
ambassador at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
description of the ambassador’s audience is too characteristic to be 
omitted.— 


“ After foure dayes rest, the king (or emperour, Potshaw they call him) 
was pleas’d, without long warning, to assigne him his day of audience. It 
was the five and twentieth of May, our sabbath, and the fag-end of their 
ramazen or lent; advantageous to the Pot-shaugh, for it spared him the 
charge of a royall banquet. My lord ambassadour had Sir Robert Sherley 
in his company, and seven or eight other English gentlemen, his followers ; 
good reason it was some sultan or other should have convoy’d and shewed 
him the way (the court being a quarter of a mile distant from our house), but 
it seemes they wanted breeding, or that some other mysterie was in it ; for 
no other than a footman from Mahomet-Ally-beg proffer’d a complement, 
every way so course that the ambassador had no patience to digest it, save 
by equall contempt to inculcate in the Persian mode, and send him thanklesse 
back againe. To the court at length wee got, no noise, no admirers, saw 
wee there neither; by which we presumed, the towne knew not of our going 
thither, which I wonder at, since Abbas of all sorts of honours counted to 
have strangers at his court, the highest. At our alighting, an ordinarie 
officer bad us Hosh-galdom and usher’d us into a little court du guard, 
that stood in the center of a spatious court; in it was no other furniture 
save a few Persian carpets spread about a pretty white marble tanck or pond 
fill’d with water; here we all stayed, and for two houres space junketted upon 
pelo and wine, nothing so good in taste as the materiall they were served in, 
the flaggons, cups, dishes, plates, and covers, being of pure beaten gold; 
thence, wee were led by many Sultans, thorow a spatious and fragrant garden, 
which was curious to the eye and delicate to the smell, to another summer 
house, rich in gold imbosments and painting, but farre more excellent in a 
free and royall prospect ; for from the tarasses wee viewed the Caspian Sea 
one way, and another way the tops of Taurus. The ground chambers were 
large, quadrangular, archt, and richly guilded above and on ther sides ; 
below, spread with most valuable carpets of silk and gold; in center were 
tancks full of crystallin water (an element of no meane account in these torrid 
habitations) ; round about the tancks were placed ( pomparum fercula) goblets, 
flagons, cesternes, and other standards of pure massie gold, some of which 
were fill’d with perfumes, other some with rosewater, with wine some, and 
others with choicest flowers; and after wee had rested so long as wee might 
at full feed our hungry eyes with that food of ostentation, wee were brought 
thence into another square large upper chamber, where the roofe was formed 
into an artificiall element, many golden planets attracting the wandring eye 
to help their motion. The ground was cover’d with richer carpets than the 
other were, the tanck was larger, the materia more rich in jaspar, and 
porphyr; the silver purling streame was forced up into another region, yet 
seem’d to bubble wantonly here as in her proper center; this sea of rich 
stone, so deepe and so capatious, seem’d an ocean rather, where the spoiles 
of shipwracks were conjur’d out to please the appetite of Mydas or god 


Mammon; so much gold, in vessels, for use and ostentation, being set for 
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us to looke upon, that some merchants there, adjudg’d it worth twenty 
millions of pounds sterlin ; another watery magazeen there was, circled with 
a wall of gold and richest jemms; no flagons, cups, nor other there, but 
what were very thick and cover’d with rubies, diamonds, pearles, emralds, 
turquoises, jacinths, &. The chamber was gallery wise, the seeling garnisht 
with poetique fancies, gold, and choicest colours ; all which seem’d to strive 
whether art or nature should be to a judicious eye more valuable; one 
John, a Dutchman, who had long served the king, celebrated his skill, to the 
astonishment of the Persians and his own advantage; the ground in this 
roome also was over-layd with such carpets as betitted the monarch of 
Persia; round all the roome were placed tacite Mirzaes, Chawns, Sultans, 
and Beglerbegs, above threescore ; who like so many inanimate statues sat 
crosse-legg’d ; and joyned their bumms to the ground, their backs to the 
wall, their eyes to a constant object ; not daring to speak one to another, 
sneeze, cough, spet, or the like, it being heldin the Potshaws presence a 
sinne of too great presumption : in breach of any of them fearing his spleen, 
who (as Ceesar told Metellus) could by the fulgur of his eye dart them dead, 
sooner than speak the word to have them killed; the Ganimed boyes in vests 
of gold, rich bespangled turbants, and choise sandalls, their curl’d haires 
dangling about their shoulders, rolling eyes, and vermillion cheeks, with 
flagons of most glorious mettall, went up and downe, and proffered the 
delight of Bacchus to such would relish it. At the upper end (and sur- 
mounting the rest, so much as two or three white silken shags would elevate) 
sat the Pot-shaw or Emperor of Persia, Abbas ; more belov’d at home, more 
famous abroad, more formidable to his enemies, than any of his predicessours. 
His grandeur was this (circled with such a world of wealth) to cloath himselfe 
that day ina plaine red callico coat quilted with cotten: as if he should have 
sail, we might see his dignity consisted in his parts and prudence, not (furtivis 
coloribus) to steale respect by borrowed colours or rich embroideries : crosse- 
leg’d hee sat: his shash or turbant was white and bungie ; his waist was 
girded with athong of lather ; the scabered of his sword was red, the hilt of 
gold, the blade formed like a hemi-cicle, and doubtlesse well tempered: the 
courtiers (regis ad exemplum) were but ordinarily attired. My lord ambas- 
sador by his interpreter (or Callimachee as the Persians name it) quickly 
acquainted Shaw Abbas why hee had undertaken so great a journey ; to con- 
gratulate his good successe against the common enemy of Christendome, the 
Turk; to agrandize the traffick of raw silke, and other Persian staple 
merchandizes ; to see Sir Robert Sherley purge his honour from those scan- 
dalous imputations Nogdi-Ally-beg his late ambassador had blemisht him 
with ; and, that perpetuall amity might be continued ’twixt the two famous 
monarks of Great Brittayn and Persia. 

“The Pot-shaugh rose up ; and in the Turkish tongue gave him a gratious 
answer. To the first, that the Turks were a base people compared with the 
generous minds and vertue of the Persians; in fifteene battells he had given 
them ample proofe of their magnanimity, and that no people in the world 
were to him so odious and offensive. He wisht unity amongst all Christian 
princes, the Ottomans grounding their conquests meerely from their discord : 
which if otherwise, they would readily retreat to Tartary. Concerning trade, 
the King of Great Brittayn should, if he so pleasd, have yearely ten thousand 
bales of silk delivered him at Ormus every January, and for payment would 
accept of so many thousand clothes as would equall in value his raw silks ; 
which as he knew the silk was a farre greater quantity than he could use in 
his owne dominions, so were the clothes to him; but he would hazard the 
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venting them by his merchants, to serve the Tartars, Arabs, Georgians, and 
Muscovians. And by this, neither we nor he should have any need to 
traffique or correspond with Turkie. It would infinitely redound to his 
honour and content, for hereby he shoul’d disappoynt the grand Seignior of 
his yearly customes which he is foret to pay, when his carravans go to Aleppo 
ar other parts of Turkie to deliver the silk, to the Venetian, Genoan, French, 
or other European merchants ; and an unexpressable torment and vexation 
to his heart and soule it must needs be, to see the whole band of Janizaryes 
maintained meerly out of those his customes. What was this? but to 
cherish thorns to prick his eyes, g to make the swords of his inveterate 
enemies sharp and fitted for his destruction. Concerning Sherley, he had 
been long of his acquaintance, and done more for him than any of his native 
subjects ; that if Nog-dibeg had layd aspersions unjustly on him, he should 
have decent satisfaction. It argued indeed Nogdibeg was guilty of some 
heynous cryme, in that he rather choose to kill himselfe, than stand to his 
purgation from so impartiall a justice; in some sort he presag’d my rigor, 
for if he had come, by my head (an oath of no small force) I had cut him 
in as many peeces as there are dayes in a yeare, and burnt them in the open 
market with stincking dogs turds. But touching a perpetuall league of true 
friendship with the monarch of Great Brittayne your master, 1 embrace it 
most heartily and wish them accurst that go about to eclipse it. And you 
are truly welcome (speaking to my lord ambassador) that have done me that 
honour, none of my famous predicessors ever had before me; for as you are 
the first ambassador ever come hither out of your nation, so I account your 
master the first of the worshippers of Jesus, and of you in a higher respect 
than any other ambassador; which said, Abbas sat downe againe. And 
whereas all Mahomitans szeda, or knock their heads against the ground and 
kisse his foot or garment, most friendly he puld our ambassador downe, 
seated him close to his side, smiling to see he could not sitt (after the Asia- 
tique sort) crosse-legd : and calling for a bowle of wine, drunk his masters 
health, at which the ambassador uncovered his head: and to complement 
beyond all expectation, the Pot-shaugh puld of his turbant ; by discovering 
his’ bald head symbolizing his affection; and after an houres merriment 
departed. But by what meanes the current of the kings good will becaine 
diverted afterwards 1 cannot divine. I could afterwards perceive that 
Mahomitan princes are terrible crafty or mysteriously politicians ; for from 
that day till we got to Cazbyn, neither was our ambassador seated at court, 
neither saw he the king, nor did any other Sultan invite or come to visite 
him. We partly found the cause, Mahomet-Allybeg was by bribery made our 
enemy ; a Persian lately advane’t from a base beginning, and for his neat 
faculty in diving into all mens doings, acquainting the Potshaw who grumble, 
who are contented ; by such his parasitik facetiousnesse has ingrost his favour 
from all others, insomuch as all things passe through this impure conveigh- 
ance; for whom he loves the king honours, such ashe hates the king crushes 
all to peeces. So that to have his good opinion, each great man out-vies 
others by guiftes and such lincks of corrupt esteeme, insomuch that his 
annuall comings in, are bruited sevenscore thousand pounds sterling. And 
well may be, since Myter-beg (the overseer of the kings harams or seralios) 
has a hundred thousand pound yearly, if it be true, some here assured me. 
Sors nostra humilior | poore Tamer-begs house at the north end of the towne 
imprisond us twelve long dayes and nights (so long the Court stayd after we 
got thither), where the sunne darted his outragious beames so full upon us, 
that no part of the burning zone could broile more than did Asharaffe at 
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that present: but the sunne did not more torment us all the day time, than 
those innumerable swarmes of gnats, mus-ke-toes, and such like excrements, 
stung and pesterd us each night ; they biting us, we thrashing them like mad 
folks. Notwithstanding, some better use I desire to make of this time, than 
in spider-catching : and in the first place commemorate we the kings justice 
(tiranny I may rather call it) for which, he is famoused above all other 
Mahomitan emperors : that by view of others miseries, ours may appeare 
but reall flea-bitings.” 

Our space will not allow us to follow Herbert through the coun- 
tries bordering on the Caspian, though his remarks are well worthy 
of the notice of the modern traveller in those districts. Of the city 
of Casbin he tells us,— 


“It is at this day for multitude of buildings and inhabitants the chiefe in 
Medya, and equall for other grandeur to any other city in the Persian empire, 
Spawhawn excepted. It is seated in a faire even plaine, no hill of note in 
thirty miles compasse overlooking her; a champaigne yeelding graine and 
grapes, but little wood saw I growing any where. It has a small streame 
flowing from Abonda (Baronta of old) which gives the thirsty drink, and 
mellowes the gardens, from whence by its refreshment and the peoples 
industry, they have abundance of fruits and roots and in varieties. I think 
the reason why wee saw no great rivers in any place, is from their forcing it 
into many sluces, to bring it by subterranian passages, to such townes as 
have none but by derivative, in so much, that if Indus, Euphrates, and 
Ganges were amongst them (I meane where the country is most peopled) 
doubtlesse they would make them kisse the sea in five hundred ostiums or 
branches. Such fruits as I remember, were grapes, orenges, lymes, lemons, 
pomceytrons, musk and water mellons, plums, cherryes, peaches, apricocks, 
figgs, gooseberries, peares, apples, pistachoes, filberds, hasel-nuts, wallnuts, 
almonds, and excellent pomgranads, dates, but such as came from Laristan. 
Casbyn is circled with a complementall wall, of no force in any adversity, 
the compasse is about 7 miles ; the families are twenty thousand, people about 
two hundred thousand, nourisht by the ayre, and a few roots and rice, such 
dyet as best complies with such torrid regions. The Buzzars here are large 
and pleasant, but inferiour to some about her. The Mydan is uniform and 
beautifull, the kings pallace and haram are nigh the great market, low, of 
raw-bricks, varnisht after the notion of paynim painting, in blew, red, and 
yellow tinctures, commixt with Arabiq knots and letters, azure, and gold; 
the windowes are spatious, trellized, and neatly carved; within, of usuall 
splendor ; neere his gate, is a great tanck or magazyn of water made at the 
common charge at our being here. The hummums (or sweatingplaces) are 
many, resplendent in the azure pargetting and tyling wherewith they are ce- 
ruleated ; the vulgar buildings content the inhabitants, but to a busie eye 
yeeld small wonder or amazement; the gardens are best to view and smell to, 
but compared with those in Spahawn and Shyraz, prove but ordinary and’ 
lesse fruitfull. The mosq’s, or superstitious houses, are not two-thirds so 
many as Iohn of Persia, computed long ago, above six hundred. Nor those 
so fastidious in pyramidall aspirings, nor curious in architecture, nor inside 
glory, as in many lesser towns obeying Mahomet. I cannot inlarge her 
praises, save that in spring and autumne I believe it may be a temperate and 
inticing climat: but sommer and winter are extreame in contraries; Apollo 
frying them with his oblique flaming glances, and Hyems no lesse benumming 
them with his icycles. 
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“ Here we met the Pot-shaw again, who got into Casbyn two dayes afore 
us. At which time, forty cammells entred loaden with tobacco out of Indya, 
the owners and drivers being ignorant that any such prohibition had gone 
out, to forbid the using it; (the king sometimes commanding and restrayning 
three or foure times every yeere, to shew his monarchic power, and as the 
humor taketh him). An ill spirit directed them, for Mamet-Ally-beg the per- 
nitious favorite (wanting his piscash it seemes) exasperates Abbas, and he 
forth-with payes the men unwelcome wages; commanding an oflicer to crop 
off their eares, and to benose them; offering to his angry justice, the forty 
cammells burthen of tutoon or tobacco, by making a great deep hole the pipe, 
which being inflam’d, in a black vapor gave the citizens gratis two whole 
dayes and nights infernall incense. Let me give you somewhat to memorise 
Casbyn, wherein have been acted many tragick scenes, in their times very 
terrible.” 


At Casbin died Sir Robert Shirley, and the pages consecrated to 
his memory in Herbert’s narrative are not wanting in noble 
sentiments, 


After some stay in Cazbeen, our ambassador, to swiften his dispatch, 
visited the load-starre of Persia, the grand favorite Mahomet Ally-beg ; who 
entertain’d him with a loftie look, and wisht him to trust his secrets to his 
cabinet, wherein the mysteries of the whole state was lockt, the king shewing 
himselfe unwilling to be further troubled. The ambassadour might in any 
other place than Persia have return’d him the lye, but perceiving no remedy, 
and desiring to haste home, imparted so much as hee saw necessarie. Touch- 
ing Sir Robert Sherley, hee was to expect no other satisfaction; his enemie 
was dead, and at the Caspian sea the king had sufficiently honoured him : 
but to speak truly, the Pot-shaugh had then no affection to him, when by 
reason of his age hee was disabled to doe him further service ; adding (but 
out of an enemies mouth) that all his embassies and messages to the princes 
of Christendome were frivolous and counterfeit: but when our ambassadour 
objected, he was in person there to justifie his authority, that he had the 
kings letter of credence to testifie, sign’d and stampt by the Shaugh himselfe ; 
and that it had beene a ridiculous presumption in Sherley to have dared to 
contest with Abbas to his face, if hee had beene an impostor; the favorite 
had not wherewith to answer, save that so our ambassador pleas’d to lend 
him that phirman Sir Robert Sherley had brought in his defence, hee would 
returne it him next day, with his masters speach concerning it. 

“A vexation it must needs be to my lord ambassadour, to treat in this 
uncivill sort by a malicious proxy: necessitie forced it. Three dayes passed, 
ere Mahomet-Ally-beg would vouchsafe to returne the letter, or give that 
satisfaction he had promised; at length he came and told the ambassadour 
that the king had lookt upon it, had denied it to be his, and in a great rage 
had burnt it ; wishing Sir Robert Sherley would depart his kingdome, because 
(old, and as hee thought) troublesom. It was in vaine to chalenge the prag- 
matique pagan in point of honour, nor knew he any recourse by justice to 
ease himselfe. We all were verily perswaded, he never shew’d it to the king, 
nor had any way enquired of him concerning it. The truth is, he had beene 
brib’d, but by whom, is unnecessarie to speak of, it may be wee did but 
conjecture it; yet no doubt, Abbas was hereby too much defamed; his 
justice, and discretion, and courage would have proceeded otherwise : besides, 
his protestation against Nogdibeg (as wee have noted) and Ebrahym Chan 
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his sonne, not daring to shew himselfe in court, till Synall Chan mediated his 
peace, (not that he, but his father had offende d) made it as apparant as the 
sunne, that there was a jugling: the truth is, Sir Robert Sherley’s old age 
and disability to serve the Persian, made them sleight and cashier his pension ; 
even then when hee most expected thanks and other acknowledgments. But 
such is the weak nature of man, especially when they trust too much upon 
worldly princes or any arme of flesh, that God is angry : for thereby we rely 
too strongly upon secondarie helps, and contemne in some sort, Gods gracious 
providence : hence came those discontents, nay that arrow of death that 
arrested him; the 13 of July (and in lesse than a fortnight after our entring 
Casbyn) he gave this miserable and fickle world an ultimum vale in his great 
elymacterick : and (wanting a fitter place of buriall) we intombed him under 
the threshold of his owne house in this citie, without much ceremonie. 
Hee was brother to two active gentlemen Sir Anthony and Sir Thomas 
Sherleys : a family not needing hyperboles. Hee was the greatest traveller 
in his time, and no man had eaten more salt than he, none had more relisht 
the mutabilities of fortune. He had a heart as free as any man: his patience 
was more philosophicall than his intellect, having small acquaintance with 
the Muses: many cities he saw, many hills climb’d over, and tasted of many 
severall waters ; yet Athens, Parnassus, Hippocrene were strangers to him; 
his notion prompted him to other imployments: hee had tasted of sundry 
princes favours: by Rodulph the second hee was created a palatine of the 
empire ; and by Pope Paul. 3. an earle of the sacred Pallace of Lateran; 
from whom he had power to legitimate the Indians; and from the Persian 
monarch had enricht himselfe by many meriting services: but obtained least 
(as Scipio, Czesar, Bellisarius, &c.) when he best deserved, and most expected 
it. Ranck mee with those that honour him: and in that he wants the 
guilded trophees and hyeroglyphicks of honour to illustrate his wretched se- 
pulchre (his vertue can out-brave those bubbles of vanitie, facta ducis vivunt : 
and till some will doe it better) accept this vltima amoris eapressio, from 
him, who so long traveld with him, that so much honour’d him. 


“Post exant latos terreeque marisque labores, 

Parvula Sherleyum nunc tenet urna senem. 

Arma, viros, habitus, diversas nomine gentes, 
Contemplans, placuit sic novitatis amor. 

Deinde retro relegens cursu mandata tyranno 
Undique Persarum, dum placitura refert. 

Ludibrium fati! tegitur sub limine tecti, 
Viventi nullus cui modo limes erat. 

Quam deplorandis spes longas inchoat ausis 
Mens hominum, exemplo sed fine disce tuo. 


‘“e 


After land-sweats, and many a storme by sea, 

This hillock aged Sherleys rest must be. 

He well had view’d armes, men, and fashions strange 

In divers lands. Desire so makes us range. 

But turning course, whilst th’ Persian Tyrant he 

With well dispatched charge, hop’d glad would be ; 

See fortunes scorn! under this doore he lyes, 

Who living, had no place to rest his eyes. 

With what sad thoughts mans mind long hopes doe twine 
Learn by anothers loss, but not by thine. 
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“Nor can it seeme impertinent, if I add somewhat to the deserving 
memorie of his wife, that thrice worthy and undaunted lady, Teresia ; to this 
day constant to our company. The country shee first drew breath in, is 
Cyrcashia, that which Pomp. Mela called Sargacia; upon Palus Meotis 
(adjoyning Georgia) and ’twixt the Black and Caspian seas. Her birth was 
Christian ; her degree noble: by accident she was mewed in the Haram of 
Persia, (10000 more he never sees:) was of no kin to the king, but by his 
benevolence bestowed on this man she so long liv’d with, she so much 
cherished. 

“ At what time her beloved lord lay dead, and she halfe dead through a 
long dissentery, to comfort her (after the fashion of Persia) one John, a Dutch 
man, a Jew, a painter; regarding neither her sex, her faith, her melancholy ; 
complots with Mamet-Ally-beg to undoe her, by pretending a deepe engage- 
ment her husband was in to one Crole a Flemmin, and (knowing hee was 
dead) bad her ask him if it were not true; if hee denied it, it should be 
forfeited. She might have pay’d them by like sophistry, that if he would 
affirme it, she would pay it them. But, they haste to the cawsee or justice 
to attach her goods, and a faithfull honest gentleman of our company has 
quick notice of it, Mr. Robert Hedges by name, who hastens to her house and 
perswades her to make quick conveyance: at which, the amazed lady tears 
the sattin quilt she lay upon, and with her feeble hands shewes that pathe- 
tique vertue a stronger could not well have bettered ; and taking thence a 
cabinet, some jewells and rich jems, intreats that worthy gentleman to safe- 
gard them, till the danger was gone: he readily obeyes, and is no sooner 
out of doores, when John the boor enters with supercilious looks, attended 
by some Pagan sergeants, who (without much talk to her, or pity to her 
distresse) rifled about, broke-ope her chests, and carried away what was valu- 
able or vendible; some rich vests, costly tarbants, and a dagger of great 
price; but finding no jewells (such they had seene him weare, and the 
oestrich feather also, which they had wooried in their ostrich appetite), they 
grew madded with shame, and made her horses, camells, and asses beare 
them company, not caring if the lady starved. The gentleman, so soone as 
the skie was cleare, return’d, and besides his words of comfort, gladded her 
heart in delivering her her jewels againe, of double value by that conquest : 
without which good help, 1 am perswaded her other fortune reacht not to 
fifty pound: a small revenue for so brave a lady; and especially usefull is 
money in those uncharitable regions, where women are made slaves to libidin- 
ous Pagans: but God provided better for her, and (beyond our expectation) 
has placed her in Rome, where I heare shee now most happily enjoyes 
her selfe. 

‘Like discontents, long conflict with flames of adversity, and foureteene 
dayes consuming of a deadly flux (it may be eating too much fruit, or suck- 
ing in too much chil ayre on Taurus caused it), brought that religious gentle- 
man Sir Dodmore Cotton the ambassador, in the vigour of his age, to an 
immortall home : the 23 of July (14 dayes after Sir Robert Sherley) he bad us 
Adieu; our duty commanding us to see him buried in the best sort wee 
could. A dormitory we obtained in Cazbyn amongst the Armenian graves, 
who also with their priests assisted the holy ceremonie: his horse (which 
was led before) had a black velvet saddle on his back: his coffin wee covered 
with a crimson satten quilt (black they account not of), lyned with purple 
taffata; upon the horse were lay’d his Bible, sword, aud hatt: Mr. Hedges, 
Mr. Stodoart, Mr. Emmexy, Mr. Molam, Dick th’ interpreter, and such others 
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of his followers as were healthy, attended the corps; and Doctor Goch a 
reverent gentleman, buried him: where hee rests peaceably till the resurrec- 
tion: and, although his singular vertue and memorie cannot perish (evehit 
ad athera virtus), yet I wish with all my heart, hee had a monument ; some 
more eminent memoriall. He was I assure you, vivum omnis virtutis 
exemplar ; and I wish I could better expresse my love, than by decking his 
herse with this impolisht epiceedium. 
En! procul a patriis situs est Cottonius oris, 
Anglus in Assyria contumulatus humo. 
Prestitit hee patric, jussisque potentibus almi 
Principis, obsequiis officiosus amor. 
Excute mollitiem, quicunque pericula lentus 
Causaris, coelo par sit ubique via. 
“No! noble Cotton far from home hath found 
A resting-place in the Assyrian ground. 
His countries love, his duty to his king, 
So far, a willing heart from home did bring. 
Harden thy tendernesse ; no danger feare : 
The way to heaven alike is every where. 


‘Wee have small joy to stay here any longer: three ambassadors wee have 
buried: and though the Pot-shaugh seeme to pitty us (for as an assurance of 
his kind respect, he sent each of us two long coats or vests of cloth of gold) 
yet hee may call himselfe a miserable man that hangs his welfare upon the 
smiles of Persia. We are ready to be gone, but cannot go till Mahomet-Ally- 
beg blow us away; and we danc’d long attendance ere he would give us a 
phirman for our safe travell, and that letter we desired from the Persian king 
to our most gracious soveraign. At length we got it, wrapt up in a peece of 
cloth of gold, fastned with a silken string, and sealed with a stamp of Arabic 
letters, after the mode of Asia.” 

Having lost their ambassador, Herbert and his companions left 
Casbin about the middle of July, 1628, and made their way back to 
Bagdad, visiting the supposed site of Babylon. We will pass without 
notice Herbert’s account of Persia and of the exploits of the Persian 
kings, and rejoin him in his third book, in which he relates his return 
homeward. He embarked with his companions, the suite of the 
ambassador, at Swalley on the Persian gulf, coasted the Indian 
peninsula, and in his progress had an opportunity of visiting several 
of the coast towns and studying the characters and manners of the 
natives. Many of the coast towns he visited were in possession of 
the Portuguese. He continued his course across the Pacific, 
visiting Coromandel, Malacca, Siam, and Pegu, passing Sumatra, 
Java, the Celebes and Molucca islands, Borneo, and Japan, and 
introducing a notice of China. In the Mauritius he saw that 
strange and now extinct bird, the dodo,— 

* Againe, as this noble ile is prodigall in her water and wood, so shee cor- 
responds in what else a fruitfull parent labours in: not only boasting in that 
variety, but in feathered creatures also; yea, in the rarenesse of that variety : 
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I will but name some of them ; you shall lick them to perfection. The dodo 
comes first to our description: here, and in Dygarrois (and no where else, 
that ever I could see or heare of), is generated the dodo (a Portuguize name 
it is, and has reference to her simplenes,) a bird which for shape and rare- 
nesse might he call’d a phoenix (wer’t in Arabia:) her body is round and 
extreame fat, her slow pace begets that corpulencie: few of them weigh lesse 
than fifty pound: better to the eye than stomack: greasie appetites may per- 
haps commend them, but to the indifferently curious, nourishment, but prove 
offensive. Let’s take her picture: her visage darts forth melancholy, as 
sensible of Natures injurie in framing so great and massie a body to be 
directed by such small and complementall wings, as are unable to hoise her 
from the ground, serving only to prove her a bird; which otherwise might be 
doubted of: her head is variously drest, the one halfe hooded with downy 
blackish feathers ; the other, perfectly naked; of a whitish hue, as if a trans- 
parent lawne had covered it: her bill is very howked and bends downwards, 
the thrill or breathing place is in the midst of it; from which part to the end, 
the colour is a light greene mixt with a pale yellow; her eyes be round and 
small, and bright as diamonds; her cloathing is of finest downe, such as you 
see in goslins: her trayne is (like a China beard) of three or foure short 
feathers ; her legs thick, and black, and strong; her tallons or pounces sharp, 
her stomack fiery hot, so as stones and iron are easily digested in it ; in that 
and shape, not a little resembling the Africk oestriches: but so much, as 
for their more certain difference I dare to give thee (with two others) her 
representation.” 


In a rather rude engraving attached to this passage, Herbert 
gives us the figures of a male and female dodo. After a long sea- 
voyage, during which Herbert visited some parts of the coast of 
America, and made some stay in the gulf of Mexico, he arrived 
safe in Plymouth at the close of the year 1629. 

Thus ended the four years’ wanderings of Thomas Herbert. We 
do not know much of this gentleman’s personal history. He was, 
in his later years, of Tintern, in the county of Monmouth, though 
born at York, about the year 1806, and he claimed relationship with 
the Herberts, Earls of Pembroke. He obtained his appointment 
in the embassy to Persia through the influence of William, Earl of 
Pembroke, who is said to have furnished him with money for his 
expenses. On his return from his travels, his enlightened patron 
was dead, and the title had passed to his brother Philip, to whom 
Herbert dedicated his book, the first edition of which appeared in a 
folio volume in 1634. The second edition, published in 1638, was 
revised and enlarged, and is the one we have used in our review. 
When the civil war broke out, Thomas Herbert followed his patron, 
the Earl of Pembroke, in joining the popular party, and he served 
actively under the parliament until the latter end of the career of 
Charles I, when he seems to have shown a leaning towards the 
royal cause ; at least when, soon after the restoration, on the 3d of 
July, 1660, he was raised to a baronetcy, it was stated, to be given 
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in consideration of the services he had rendered to Charles during 
the close of his reign, Sir Thomas Herbert wrote afterwards Memoirs 
of the last two years of Charles’s life, which were printed in 1702; 
and he brought out the third edition of his travels in 1665, and a 
fourth in 1677. The latter was considerably enlarged, and is con- 
sidered as the best edition. Sir Thomas Herbert died in 1682. He 
appears in his travels as a shrewd and intelligent observer, and his 
book cannot be read even now without interest. His fault is too 
much striving after effect; and his style, as will have been seen by 
our extracts, is always pretentious, and often extremely inflated. 
It may be remarked that his orthography of Oriental words and 
names is extremely bad. The travels of Sir Thomas Herbert 
attracted so much attention abroad, that they were translated into 
French by Wiquefort. 





Arr. I11.—@ilaterhous and Fox, on the tility of Learning 
in the Church. 


An humble Apologie for Learning and Learned Men. By Epwarp Water- 
nous, Esq. London: Printed by T. M., for M. M. G. Bedell and 
T. Collins, at the Middle Temple Gate, Fleet Street.. 1653. [8vo.] 
The Great Misterie of the Great Whore unfolded: and Antichrist’s Kingdom 
Revealed unto Destruction. In answer to many False Doctrines and 
Principles which Babylon’s Merchants have traded with, being held forth 
by the professed ministers, and teachers, and professors in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, taken under their owne hands, and from their owne 
mouths, sent forth by them from time to time, against the despised people 
of the Lord, called Quakers, who are of the seed of that woman, who hath 
been long fled into the wilderness, §c. By Grorcr Fox. London: 
Printed for Tho. Simmonds, at the Bull and Mouth, near Aldersgate. 
1659. [Folio.] 
\ E have taken together George Fox’s doughty onslaught 
against the foes of the quaker brotherhood, and Waterhous’s 
bold championship for the learned clergy of the church of England, 
because, although it might seem unlikely at first thought, that these 
books would have any common bearing, yet in truth the quaker’s 
polemical work affords a good specimen of the scoffings at the learn- 
ing and constitution of the church which Waterhous undertook to 
meet on her behalf. 
Mr. Waterhous was a layman of much school learning, which, 
however, he seems to have stored in its crude form in his memory, 
rather than to have wrought it into the growth of his mind’s intel- 
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ligence, and his language is a mosaic or macaronic web of English, 
Latin, and Greek: of which we can give a short specimen from his 
preface. “JI have adventured,” he says, “into the ocean of view, 
though in a storm, accounting that of old Claudius to Appius true, 
mavrote Aéyecbas TR wMaAu udv cUUpEecovTa wap dvOpwrois PaAAOY H 
uydejy: resolving to defy my Censurer in St. Jerome’s words: 
Legant qui volunt, qui nolunt abjiciant.” 

George Fox’s book is a rather small folio of 375 pages, in which 
he undertakes, against all comers, the defence of the quakers; and 
deals out innumerable heavy, and many skilful, blows of disputation 
on more than a hundred writers who had shot out their arrows of 
bitter words against those whom he calls the people of God. The 
book seems thought-worthy to us, as it is a mirror of quakership as 
it was holden by the leader of the sect, and shows the frequency of 
controversial writing on Divinity in the time of the commonwealth, 
and the bitter-mindedness between sect and sect, and between dis- 
senters and churchmen, when Cromwell was made protector of the 
rights of all of them: for George Fox finds a foe in John Bunyan 
and Richard Baxter, as well as in the churchman of the old school. 
Butler says, in his Hudibras, canto ii, line 1, that— 


“There was an ancient sage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ross over,” 


and if George Fox was not that sage philosopher, he seems to have 
been as hard a reader; and had read over some, if not all, of Alex- 
ander Ross’s works. Alexander Ross was the writer of A View of all 
Religions, which unhappily for the unity of the church, were so 
many as to have afforded matter for a bulky book, in which Ross 
had said, without the fear of quakers before his eyes, that “God is 
not in the quaking of the body;” to which George Fox answers, 
“Was it not God that made the body of David to quake, and 
Daniel, and Habakkuk, and Job? and the mountains quake at the 
giving forth of his law.” 

As an instance of the good working of learning on the mind of a 
man, Waterhous gives the case of Socrates and Zopyrus, the phy- 
siognomist, if not phrenologist, who had given for him, from a sight 
of the philosopher’s head, a character unworthy of his known life ; 
and when the bystanders laughed at him, Socrates allowed that the 
evil which was imputed to his mind by Zopyrus was inborn in him, 
but had been overcome by learning. 

Some of those who had formed themselves into sundry sects 
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of Christians, free of the episcopal church, whose clergy were 
learned for the standard of the time, seem to have thought 
that they had found either before or after they had chosen to 
themselves for ministers men not otherwise learned than in 
the English Bible, that learning was useless to the man of 
God, as he was enlightened by the Holy Ghost, and was a 
follower of the apostles, many of whom were} poor fishermen. 
Waterhous’s book affords a specimen of a more learned churchman’s 
answer to these opinions. “Our Lord,” he says, “kept the apos- 
tles for a long time under his teaching at his side; and for a 
preacher to the Gentiles, he called St. Paul, learned in Gentile lore ; 
and as an outleader of the Israelites from bondage, God raised up 
Moses, a man learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” He shows 
that the Chaldzeans trusted to the council of their astronomers or 
astrologers, and meteorologists (Isa. xlvii, 13), the Indians to their 
Gymnosophiste, the Britons to their Druids, and the Greeks 
to their wise men, to whom the Romans applied for a code of laws ; 
and that some of the lawgivers of old were deemed the more worthy 
of lawmaking, inasmuch as they were believed to have been en- 
lightened by the Divine wisdom, as Minos of Crete, who was said to 
have been taught of Jupiter; Lycurgus the Lacedemonian, who 
was sent by the oracle of Delphos; and the Roman Numa, who was 
enlightened by the goddess Ageria. He tells gainsayers that the 
Israelites had doctors of the law, and schools of the prophets; and 
that they themselves, if not the earlier tribes of the land, had a college 
and oracle at Debir. (Devir, which means the oracle, the former 
name of which—Josh. xv, 15—was Kirjath-Sepher, the city of the 
book.) By a mistake in his divinity, he makes school learning to be 
the wisdom from above of Saint James, and he says that kings 
have been the nursing fathers, and queens the nursing mothers of 
learning ; that Marius Antonius Philosophus endowed the city of 
Athens, as the seat of Greek learning, with many honours, and that 
Ludovicus Bologninus reckons no less than one hundred and thirty 
great privileges which were afforded to the learned under some of 
the emperors; while*men bred at the universities, or to learned 
professions, were still ranked as gentlemen by the law. 

He names some of the libraries at home and abroad, such as that 
of Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, that of Pamphilus the martyr at 
Ceesarea, those of the Emperor Theodosius, and of Gordian, with 
62,000 volumes, that of Pergamus with 200,000 volumes, that of 
M. Galeatrus, Duke of Milan, at Pavia, that of Louis XII at Blois, 
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and that of Alphonso, King of Arragon, with the library of the 
Vatican. He reckons among good libraries that of St. James, or 
the King’s Library, the Bodleian, the Bishop of London’s Library 
near St. Peter’s Church, Sion College Library, and “ the now lost 
libraries of our cathedral and collegiate churches ;” and he says, 
what is not unworthy of belief, that the libraries of England had 
been much impaired by the “ late unhappy wars,” for, as it is clear 
from Fox’s book, the quakers at least were book-slighters, and had 
the mind of book-wasters, if they did not wilfully destroy libraries. 

William Thomas of Ubley, had written that “ Humane learning 
helpes to understand heavenly things ;” to which Fox replies, that 
“Humane learning is that which is earthly, and natural; that 
doth not open the heavenly ; that which reveals the things of God, 
is the Spirit of God. Gyles Fermin, called Pastor of the church 
at Shalfor in Essex, in his book called Siablishing against Shaking, 
says, “'Take away learning, and England becomes a dunghill.” 
Fox says Nay; “ Peter and John was unlearned men, yet was no 
dunghill ;” whence it appears that George Fox was unlearned in a 
critical knowledge of English, though he was no dunghill in cock- 
fighting phrase, since he boldly fought with a hundred of quaker 
foes at once. 

Fermin had said, that “No man can be a good text-man, unlesse 
he have attained to the languages ;” but Fox tells him, that “ None 
knows, nor is made ministers of Christ by arts, nor by languages ; 
let them get all the languages upon the earth” (George did not think 
it worth while to get one), “ they are still but naturalists.” He says 
moreover to the English clergy, “ Are ye not all a company of idle 
fellowes, bred up at schools, in the filthiness of the earth, pride, and 
filth: and when ye come out ye raven after great benefices, and 
suing and hailing people up and down to courts for maintenance. 
Are not these the works of belly-gods?”’ ‘‘ Was not the apostles to 
go forth without any thing, and to trust the Lord, and the people 
which you dare not trust them? and trust to the Gospel which ye 
dare not trust the Gospel to maintaine you? ye cry, Help Magis- 
trates, Help ‘Law, cast into prison, summon up to courts, and this 
hath been your work for many hundred years for maintenance.” 

To Francis Higginton, who had spoken in behalf of the learned 
languages, Fox replies, “‘ Luke saith the tongues of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin was set up atop of Christ by Pilate who crucified 
him.” To the learned Richard Baxter, who had written a book, called 
A Second Sheet to the Ministry, justifying our call against the 
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Quakers, &c. Fox says, “ Cannot any one be as good a pastor or 
minister as you, seeing all your teaching is but from books and 
other men’s writings? Why may not others learn the same books 
and writings, and so come to be teachers and pastors as well as you, 
seeing you have nothing but from books and writings; and old 


authors: and so with the life are you all judged. The Spirit of 


God which gave forth Scriptures, which was before your old books 
and authors were.” Fox answers some statements in another 
publication of Baxter and others, called The judgment and advice 
of the assembly of the Associated Ministers. 

A book called The Quaking Mountebanks had said, that “ Learn- 
ing is the prime ornament of the soul: ” and Fox says of the writer 
of it, “ And so hath thrown away the power, and Christ, the Bishop 
of the soule, who is its ornament, in which it hath its joy ; and men 
with their learning prison the soule which is immortal.” 

Of the invention of printing, George Fox had a very low opinion, 
for John Stalham of Terling in Essex had said, that “ Printing was 
a rare invention, and it was the gift of God;” but Fox answers, 
nay; “ That which is invented, and men have invented, é is not the 
gift of God. Yor they that were ministers of the Spirit, their preach- 
ing was not ‘from copies and volumes, that did not make them 
ministers, but what they had received from the Lord, that they 
declared forth.”’ ‘To Magnus Byne, who believed that the Scriptures 
may be understood by the help of tongues, Fox writes, “ All Serip- 
tures was given forth by inspiration; and so without the same 
inspiration it is not understood again: Pilate had the tongues, and 
yet did not understand the Scripture.’ We need not wonder 
therefore to find that R. Sherlock, who said that “ Learned 
men are them which must give the sense of the. Scripture,’ was 
in the wrong; for Fox tells him, “ Pilate was a learned man, 
and had Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and knew not the sense of the 
Scripture.” George even thinks that Palmer and R. Hooke were 
mistaken in their belief that “ Out of the Scriptures we may learn 
the knowledge of the true God,” for he tells them, “That which gives 
the knowledge of the true God is the Spirit that gave forth the Serip- 
tures; for the Pharisees that had the Scriptures knew not God.” 

J. Stalham of Terling in Essex, in a book called the Reviler 
Rebuked, says, “ Christ took up a Bible, and preached on a text,” 
but he does not reconcile Fox to preaching ; for he answers, “ Christ 
who came to fulfil, took the book and read, and said it was fulfilled. 
Ile did not take a text as you do, and lay half a year in it, as some 
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of you; and have ten shillings a day for your pains, or more, or 
lesse.”’ 

Waterhous opens a synopsis of the growth of learning in Britain, 
beginning from Albion, the son of Neptune, till the incoming of 
Brute, and his own days; and he tells us, on as good grounds as 
that of Layamon’s Brute, the words of Pliny and Tacitus, that the 
high-born children of the carly heathen Britons, were trained in 
learning; and states, on the authority of Leland and his commen- 
tators, that the Christian Britons had Latin and Greek schools near 
Oxford, and schools of goodly learning at Chester, Caerleon, and 
Bangor, with one founded by King Caradoc at Winchester. He 
quotes Hollinshed and Pitts for the learning of the English 
churchmen of the eighth century; and speaks of Alcuin, who was 
sent from Offa king of Mercia to Charies the Great, and was made 
tutor in his household; and led the king to found the University of 
Paris, and the Emperor to establish that of Pavia in Italy ; and says, 
that King Alfred was the friend of the learned, and a learned man, 
and founded or restored the University of Oxford. He tells his 
reader how learning declined at the imvasions of the Danes, 
“who came by no law, and went upon no fairer terms than 
their own will;” and speaks of the wise Sigeric, or Siric as he calls 
him, the Archbishop of Canterbury, ““ Who knew,” he says, “ that 
Apollo’s golden beard must be given to Mars,” and first broached 
the bright thought of bribing the Danes off the land by the Dane- 
gelt ; as if it would not answer their end of gain to come to our 
shores as often as they were handsomely paid to withdraw from 
them.” 

“ Learning,” says Waterhous, “ delights in no attendance but 
men tongued like angels, footed like harts, winged like eagles, 
hearted like doves ; ambitious to match the craft of the serpent to 
the innocence of the turtle.” “Christ,” Waterhous writes, “ en- 
dowed his apostles with the gift of tongues. Tongues are the key to 
science; and the letter (of the word) ushers in the Spirit; and the 
minister must be learned, that the golden censer may not shame the 
wooden priest, (1 Kings, vii, 50).” And he writes elsewhere, with 
much truth, as we believe, “ Time will show, we are no more born 
wise and intelligent here, than in other parts ; nor no more now than 
in former times.” Of such gainsayers to the priesthood as George 
Fox, Waterhous says, “I hear these cracklings of thorns, every day 
bold to persuade men from hearing ministers, to hear men of the 
Spirit (as they call them). These, say they, are taught of God, 
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not heathenishly learned, after the rudiments of the world.” 
Waterhous reckons more than fifty learned churchmen and lay- 
men, from Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the time of 
William I, to the faithful Morton, amicus certus in re incerta to 
Henry VII, and warns his reader that there was hardly a college at 
either of the universities that did not arise from a churchman’s 
beneficence. There are many, he writes, “that deny the distinc- 
tion of clergy and laity, and will have all one in Christ, with whom 
there is no respect of persons, accounting these distinctions popish 
and antichristian,” but then he says, although a church from which 
we may differ may have, like ourselves, the distinction of clergy 
and laity, yet “we must acknowledge Christ’s garments, though 
in the hands of Jews, who cast lots for them; whatever is of Christ, 
his sacrament, his government, his doctrine, is precious, though 
it be, as the ark, in the cart of the Philistines.” 

If we were to believe that the Bible was of any weight with 
George Fox, we should wonder how he could so readily break the 
clearest of rules, which is given by St. Paul against the speaking of 
women in the church; but we find the letter of the word was no 
bond to Fox’s Spirit. 

John Stalham of Terling in Essex, had said, that ‘‘ Women are 
excluded from speaking,” to which Fox answers: “ Christ in the 
male, and Christ in the female, is beyond the first Adam or Evah. 
Christ in the females shall comprehend this as well as in the male, 
and give judgment, and the daughters shall prophesy as well as the 
sons.” As to the letter of scripture, he says, “The letter itself is 
dead, as it is of paper and inke, and all ministers of letters and books 
written in paper and inke, and who have not received from God 
what they teach, are ministers of the letter, and they are the minis- 
ters of death.” “ In matters of God,” says Waterhous of self-sent 
ministers of the gospel, “in the dispensation of His holy misteries, 
every man will be a priest and a prophet, as if it were pardonable 
onely to be disorderly in religion, and as if God, had connived at law- 
lesse liberty, where the danger of miscarrying is most fatal.” One of 
the cavils against ministers he says, is “ That they give to God that 
which costs them nothing, their sudden thoughts, unmethoded dis- 
courses, an@slovenly sermocinations ; that they preach and repreach 
the labours of other men, new vamped:” but yet he says, to the 
forsaker of the church with whose English version of the bible and 
teaching he was first enlightened, “ How can that church be dark, 
at whose lamp thou lightest thy farthing candle?” 
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In behalf of the priesthood Waterhous shows that it was 
honoured by union with headship, and kingship, among the Jews, 
as well as the Romans and other nations; and that episcopacy was 
owned by the early church and was established with the church in 
Britain: and in speaking of the suppression of it by Cromwell, he 
says, “Since it hath pleased God to permit suspension of this 
sacred and venerable government here, I do humbly begge the ages 
ingenuity, at least not to help on the sufferings of those aged 
fathers, and worthy doctors, who are humbled by it: that to do, 
were absurd in the sight of men, and execrable before God, who by 
his prophet Zachary in the first of his Prophesie, v. 15, saith, “I am 
very sore displeased with the heathen, that are at ease; for I was 
but a little displeased, and they helped forward the affliction.” 

The way in which Fox fancies that he shows the learned Richard 
Baxter, that he and his brother clergymen are papists, by parallel 
acts, could not be safely put into a logical form for lack of a sound 
major proposition. Je says: “The papists were persecutors, and 
so are you; they took tithes, and so do you; they preached by the 
hour glasse, and quenched the spirit, and so do you; they had the 
cross on the top of the steeple houses, and so have you in many 
places: they had Trinity College, Emanuel College, and Chrisi’s 
College, and so have you; they called their houses by the name of 
Trinity, Jesus, Emanuel, and their masse houses, by Peter, and 
Paul, and Mary, and so do you.” He might have said the 
Mahometans belicve in God and pray to him, and so do you, 
and therefore you are Mahometans. He speaks more soundly 
to John Billingsley, who called himself Mr. of Arts* of Chester- 
field, and had said that “ James Naylor deserved to be hanged :” 
but Fox thinks him unwise, as he “ wrestles against flesh and 
blood, and strikes at creatures instead of striking at the power 
that captivates creatures;” an observation not unworthy of the 
attention of legislators, against criminals in all ages. Billingsley 
seems to have been a man of but little refined taste in recrea- 
tions, and said “It seems to me to be no more sin to bait a 
bull, then any other recreation ;” and he had also written against 
the quakers, “I had rather be a hireling, such as Christ hath hired 
in his vineyard, and receive a penny, then some of the quakers that 
go naked in the market.” To which George Fox answers.; “Aye, 
but, Are you contented every one with your penny from Christ— 

* The title of Mr. or Master of Arts was an abomination to George Fox, who thought 


no man should be called Master on the earth. 
11.—8 25 
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some having two hundred, some three hundred pounds, some lesse, 
some more: is here equal a penny?” 

Fox often mentions preaching by the glass in the episcopal church. 
He says to some ministers of Newcastle, “ Never did any of the 
prophets or apostles bring up their people they preached too with 
any hour glasse.”-—‘ See how you can preach without it.” “ Now 
is it not more honor to lay by your glasse; and preach by the 
Spirit.” 

It would seem, from several passages of Fox’s book, that the 
quakers sometimes walked into the churches, and rated the clergy 


in their own pulpits. He says to Edward Skip, “ When many of 


the quakers have been moved of the Lord to come to speak to you 
in your pulpits, you have proved the dumb devils; turned your 
backs, and have gone your waies, and have spoken never a word to 
them.” In answer to a book of several ministers, he reprehends 
their clerical costume. “ You will have,” he says, “ boot hose tops, 
and double cuffs, and ribbons about you, who are more like stage- 
players then ministers, that are not like to give your coat to the next 
beggar.” Of the straitened circumstances of the clergy in Cromwell’s 
time, Waterhous writes “ And truly, did not a more then ordinary 
blessing of God lengthen out the minister’s income, and mira- 
culously augment it, while it is decreasing by expence, one would 
wonder how their families should be kept, children provided for, 
books bought, and other necessaries had out of their allowances and 
dues.” 

Waterhous seems to reckon the buying of books among the 
needful expences of the clergy of his time, and thus shows that 
they were not quite loreless. The larger share of the hundred 
books which Fox had read, inasmuch as he answered them, were 
written by episcopal clergymen; and Purchas gives a list of more 
than a thousand writers, whose works he had read a little earlier, 
for the writing of his pilgrimage. The early quakers’ low opinion 
of scholastic learning may be still found among some of our sects, 
where they have loreless men for their ministers: and much of the 
learning of what is called a liberal education, is lightly esteemed by 
some men upon other grounds than that of its needlessness to the 
christian with his sufficiency of the Spirit for his faith and life. 
In this age of utility. there seems to be holden by many men, a 
high opinion of commerce and wealth, and a low one of those 
mental objects which are not thought to yield those forms of bodily 
and social good, which are afforded by trade and handicrafts. 
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We have read or heard it said of the dead languages, the keys to 
the life of man in earlier ages; that the learning of them isa 
waste of time, and yields nothing more than a knowledge of words ; 
and that since we have translations of the Greek and Latin works 
of the writers of Greece and Rome, they may be well left to time 
and its wasters. We think it, however, a great mistake to believe 
that a reading knowledge of Latin and Greek is only a knowledge 
of words, for no one could understand the true meaning of such ex- 
pressions as gens togata—viv reliquit quo efferetur—or ootpanidetas, 
without learning something of Roman or Greek dress, manners, or 
institutions. If they were translated, with their root meaning, 
they would be meaningless to an unlearned Englishman ; and if they 
were not so translated, they would not bring over to him the know- 
ledge they would afford him as a reader of Latin and Greek: and 
indeed, we think that no Latin or Greek author has ever been 
translated, by any translation’ that can be so called otherwise than 
in the loosest sense ; as a naughty mixture of mostly worthless sub- 
stances, is called tea, or coffee, or beer. 

There are other men who have a low opinion of what is 
called a liberal education, or a training in kinds of learning 
which, though they make for the perfection of man’s intellectual 
nature, do not increase the money-getting store of his business 
knowledge. Some think that a man should be trained through 
his earliest schooling and through the University, in that know- 
ledge which fits him only for the calling to which he is to 
be bred; and thus be made a narrow-minded craftsman and 
yet these opinions, we think, are sometimes holden by men who 
favor mechanics’ institutes with their lectures to carpenters on 
geology, to blacksmiths on botany, to tailors on chemistry, and to 
printers on astronomy. We suppose that the highest and best end 
of a good education is the perfection of man as a living, intelligent, 
and social being, with almost, if not wholly, as little forethought of 
money-getting as religion itself. If bare craft-teaching, as it is 
distinguished from a liberal or generous education, is the worthiest, 
then our poor dark-minded clowns are well educated ; since they 
are often sent to the plough, and so to their craft learning, without 
any waste of time in the winning a knowledge of God, or of any 
of the vast stores of science, which He has given us through the 
more enlightened minds of the learned. 

In behalf of tithes, Waterhous shows, that they were paid under 
the law; and before the law, by Abraham to Melchizedek ; and 
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were always given to the church in England from the time of the 
Saxons to his own; but he says, ‘“ Notwithstanding there are 
many amongst us, that openly protest {against tythes, qué mainte- 
nance, as burdensome, Popish,. and to; be changed as a great 
grievance.” Among the many who protested against tithes, was 
George Fox, To Priest Tombes, of Leominster, he says: “ Art now 
thou one that preaches for money? and if people will not put into 
thy mouth thou prepares war against them, as I said before, witness 
thy eggs tithe eggs; and give thee’ eggs, ‘thou wilt say, they are 
good churchmen, and stop thy mouth with eggs, but if not, thou 
hast them before the magistrate.” 

The Worcestershire petition of six thousand ‘churchmen, to the 
Parliament, in behalf of the clergy, said, “ If the minister’s main- 
tenance be taken away, there is little likelihood of a ministry long.” 
“ And wee say so too,” says George Fox, “we know it. Take away 
the maintenance, down falls the preacher. The apostles ordered not 
their preachings to get money by them.” 

A bold clergyman, Richard Margo, said, “It was no matter 
to him if the devill was the originall of tithes, if the law of the 
land would give it him, he would have it.” “‘ We do believe thee,” 
cries Fox, “his servant thou art.” 

An arrogant writer, had said “ The steeple house is the church,” 
but George Fox poses him with the question, “ Was it not a place 
for the masse; set up for the masse; with a crosse at the end of 
it? Look, is it not on yet?” 

In an answer to Jeremiah Ives, Fox tells us how the brethren of 
the inward light got the name of quakers. Ives says that “the 
quakers give that name (as quaking) to themselves.” “No,” 
answers George very quaintly, “The first that ever I did hear 
them called quakers, and the name given to them of quakers, was 
one Gervase Bennet, in Darby, a persecutor called a Justice of Peace. 
I never heard them have that name of quakers given, before that 
corrupt justice gave it them.” 

John Deacon wrote that “the quakers were never heard of till 
late yeares.” ‘ Which is contrary to the Scriptures,” replies Fox, 
“which speaks of them before Moses, by Moses, and he bids them 
to worke out their salvation with feare and trembling.” 

Henoch Howet had written of the quakers that, “they that 
deny the honor of men are witches and wizards;” but George 
Fox asks him “ Wilt thou say that Mordecai was a wizard that 
would not bow to Haman?” And Richard Baxter in one of his 
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writings defends the calling of men master, “ And thus,” says Fox, 
“he shews his ignorance, and sottishness, and doth not read Mr. 
Paul, Mr. Peter, &c. 

John Brown writes “Is it not a shame for a boy to say thou to 
his father, thow to his mother?” No,” says Fox, “ Jephtha’s 
daughter thou’d her father, the judge of Israel, and he did not look 
upon it asa shame. And the children of God thouw’d their Father, 
and the Lord never rebuked them for it.” 

And one Ralph Farmer printed a booke against the quakers, 
called “ Satan enthroned in his chair,’ which Fox says, “ is a title 
suitable to himselfe.”’ 


Art. IV.—nglish Almanacks under James Ff. 





(1). 4 Newe Almanacke and Prognostication, for the yeare of our Lord God> 
1615. Being the thirde after Leap yeare. YJ Calculated and composed 
according to Art for the latitude and Meridian of the honorable City of 
London, and may well serue all the South parts of Great-Britaine. By 
Tuomas Brernor Professour of the Mathematicks and Student in 
Physicke in Cowlane, London. Fata mouere Deus, tollere fata potest. 
Cum priuilegio. 

(2). 4 Prognostication: In which you may behold the state of this yeare of our 
Lord God, 1615. Being the third after the Leape yeare. Made and 
set foorth by Witt1am Dave Gentleman, practitioner in Phisicke. 
Imprinted at London for the Companie of Stationers, 1615. 


(3). 4 New Almanacke and Prognostication, in which you may behold the state 
of this present yeare of our Lorde God, 1615. Being the third from the 
Leape yeare. “ Calculated for the Meridian of the famous City of London 
and will serve geuerally for all great Britaine. By GaBrinLL FRIEND. 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. Printed for the Company of 
Stationers, 1615. . 

(4). A plaine Almanacke of Prognostication, for the yeare of our Lord God, 
1615. Being the third from Leape-yeare. Containing sundry Rules, 
Notes, and directions, very necessary for most sorts of men: Seruing 
indifferently for any place in the kingdome of Great Brittaine. But more 
especially for the famous and ancient City of Chichester, and other the 
Southerne parte. By loun Woopuovuse Philomathe. Non est certa 
fides, quem non iniuria versat. London, Printed for the Companie of 
Stationers. 

(5). 4 Prognostication seruing for the yeare of our Lord God and Sauiour 
Tesus Christ, 1615. 4 Wherein you may behold and obserue, the yrounds 
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of the alteration and condition of the foure quarters of this yeare, and also 
the estate and disposition of the ayre, for each seuerall moneth, according 
to the inclinatiou of the Celestiall bodyes, with the change of the Moone, 
and other necessary obseruations, conuenient in such a worke to be noted. 
Calculated, and especially referred, to the longitude and Eleuation of the 
Pole Articke, of the famous towne of great Yarmouth, in Norfolke, and may 
serue indifferently for all England. By \nrrery Neve, Practicioner in 
Physick and Chirurgery. 
An New Almanacke and Prognostication for this year of our Lord God, 
1615. Being the third after the Leap yeare, or Bissextile, the 33. from 
the reformed Computation, and from the beginning of the world 55177. 
Composed properly for the Latitude and Meridian of London, and may 
well serue for the south part of Great Brittaine. By loun Keene, 
Teacher of the Mathematickes, and Practioner of Physicke. Printed 
for the Company of Stationers. 
A Briefe Proynostication, or rather Diagnosticon for this yeere of Grace, 
1615. Being the third after the Leape yeare, wherein is generally inserted 
the state of foure Quarters of the yeere, with diuers notes aud directions 
both of Physicke and Astrologie, very necessary. Compiled according to 
the most exquisite obseruations and Hypothesis of the Learnedst Writers. 
By lonn Keener, Teacher in the Mathematickes, and Practitioner of 
Physicke. London, Printed for the Company of Stationers. 
A Prognostication, containing plaine and perfect rules of the Courtes, 
both Temporall and Ciuill. Certaine briefe Instructions for Husband- 
men, necessary to be obserued in Tylling of the Land, Planting, and 
Gardening. And also Naturall Prognostications of the Weather, with the 
principall Fayres of England and Wales, orderly set forth, with the moneth, 
day, and place, where they be kept. (London, Printed for the Companie 
of Stationers. 
Au Almanacke, seruing for the yeare of our Lord M. DCXV. Being the 
yeare from the worlds creation, 5577. Calculated, and properly referred 
to the parallel and Meridian of the honorable City of Yorke, where the 
Pole is mounted aboue the horizon 54. degrees, 20. minutes, and may serue 
without sensible error, all the parts of Great Brittaine, which are betwiat 
the Riuers of Trent and Tweed. By Puttiir Ranaer, Gent. and Student 
in Astronomy. Printed for the Company of Stationers, 1615. 

A Prognostication, for the yeare of our Redemption, 1615. Amplified 
with new additions, very commodious and profitable: with Tables and 
Rules thereto annezed, fitte for sundry occasions, and sorts of men; which 
the ingenious may vse to their pleasure and profite. By PatuLie RANGER. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit vtile dulci. London, Printed for the 
Company of Stationers. 


A new Almanacke and Prognostication, for the yeare of our Lord God, 
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(12). 


(14). 


(15). 


1615. Being the third from Leape-yeare. Composed for the Meridian of 
the most famous Citie of London, and will serue generally for the Monarchie 
of Great Brittaine. By lonn Wurte Welwiller to the Mathematickes. 
God said, Let there be lights in the Firmament of the Heauen, to 
separate the day from the night, and let them be for signes, and for 
seasons, and for daies, and yeares, &c. Genesis, i, 14. London, Printed 
for the Companie of Stationers. 

A New Almanacke and Prognostication for the yeare of our Lord and 
Sauiour Iesus Christ, 1615. Being the third from the leap yeare. And 


Srom the Creation and beginning of the world, 5577. By Aue. Vecote 


Gent. Printed for the Company of Stationers, 1615. 


. Anew Alnanacke and Prognostication, with the forraigne Computation, 


seruing for the yeare of our Lord and Sauiour Iesus Christ, 1615. Being 
the third yeare after the Bissextile,.or leape-yeare. Rectified for the 
Eleuation of the Pole Articke and Meridian of the famous Towne of Great 
Yarmouth in Norfolke: and may serue generally for the most part of 
Great Brittaine. Practised, penned, and published by Irrrery NevgE, 
Practicioner in Physicke, and Student in the Mathematickes. London, 
Printed for the Company of Stationers. 

A Prognostication, seruing for this present yeare of our Lord God, 1615. 
Being the third from the Leape-yeare. Contriuing the estate of the whole 
yeare, the disposition of each Quarter, and the Inclination of the weather 


Jor euery Quarter of the Moone throughout the whole yeare. Also the 


rysing and setting of the Planets, hushandly Aduertisements, with other 
conuenient Notes for Bleeding, Bathing, Purging, Sweating ; and other 
matters of good consequence. By GABRIELL FRIEND. Sapiens 
Dominabitur Astris. Imprinted at London for the Companie of 

Stationers. 

A new Almanacke and Prognostication, with the forraigne Computation ; 
in which you may behold the state of this yeare of our Lord God, 1615. 
Being the third from Leape-yeare. Made and set forth by WILLIAM 
Dave, Gentleman, Practicioner, in Physicke. London, Printed for the 
Companie of Stationers. 

A Prognostication for the yeere of our Lord GOD, 1615. Made and 
written by Aucustine Vercors, Gent. Practitioner in Physicke. Im- 
printed at London for the Companie of Stationers, 1615. 


7). dn Almanacke, and Prognostication for this yeare of our Lord and 


Sauiour Iesus Christ 1615. Being the third from the Bisseatile or leape 


yeare. Written most especially for the Meridian of the famous town of 


Colchester in Essex, and will serue generally for all England. Set forth 
according to the Rules of lawfull Art, by loun Lonnson of Colchester, 
Student in Arithmatique and Geometry. Printed for the Company of 
Stationers. 
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(18).  Prognostication, for this yeere of our Lord and Sauiour Iesus Christ, 
1615. Being the third from Bissextile, or Leape-yeere. Written, most 
especially for the Meridian of the famous Towne of Colchester in Essex, 
and will serue generally for all England. Set forth by the Rules of 
lawfull Art: by Ioun Ionnson of Colchester, Student in Arithmeticke 
and Geometry. London, Printed for the Company of Stationers. 

HIS is a tolerably complete list of the English Almanacks for the 
year 1615, as they are bound up in a little volume at present 

in our possession. It seems to have been a common practice thus 
to bind all the almanacks of each year together, as we frequently 
find such yearly volumes, but the object of thus collecting them is 
not very clear; although there are certainly peculiarities in several 
of them which may have made some purchasers consider it desirable 
to possess them all. The compilers seem in general to have been 
teachers of mathematics, though sometimes concealing this fact 
under the titles of “ students” or “ well willers”’ to that science, or 
physicians. Bretnor, who had succeeded Arthur Hopton as an 
almanack-maker, has dedicated an introductory preface to the 
praises of a mathematical instrument invented by his predecessor, 
and of the facility with which it might be used, adding, however, 
that, ‘“‘ Howbeit if any lover of art shal not by the lively instructions 
and demonstrations in the said booke or any other conteined be able 
to attaine his wished desire, sine viva preceptoris voce, let him (if 
he please) repaire to my house, situate in Cow Lane, where he shal 
find me ready and willing at all convenient times to give him full 
satisfaction of any doubt or demand.” With the pride of a philo- 
sopher, Thomas Bretnor adds, “'This taske have I taken upon me, 
loving countrimen, after the heathen philosophers example, con- 
sidering that non nobis solum nati sumus, sed partem patria, partem 
parentes, etc. vendicant. For whereas I had long since devoted my 
studies to a far more beneficiall practise (nam dat Galenus opes), yet 
seeing the harvest is great, and the labourers few in this kind, I am 
bolde to thrust my sickle into the corne, with resolution to spend 
some houres more in this contemplative and ravishing theory.” 

Having once entered upon this text, Bretnor proceeds to inform his 

“courteous reader” that, at the address above given, he teaches 

“in Englishe, Latine, French, or Spanish,” the “arts” of Arith- 

metic (including Algebra), Geometry, Navigation, Astronomy, and 

Astrology; and he eoncludes by condensing his defiance of all 

detractors into the following pithy distich :— 

‘Let Momus barke, and Zoilus fret till death, 
I love the Arts, aud will do while I breath.” 
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John Keene, who stands the seventh on our list, is equally—perhaps 
we should say, more—hard in prospective upon any unlucky 
detractor that might rise up— if perchance,” says he, “there be 
any prating parrot which shall this yeere licentiously jarre, let him 
know that I keepe in store for him a bitter almond in the succeed- 
ing yeere.” Keene seems to have held the modern languages in 
contempt, for he informs his readers that, “ at the author’s house at 
Tottenham-high-cross,” are taught “in the Greeke and Latine 
tongues,” the following arts :— 

Arithmeticke, in whole numbers and fractions, with the extraction of the 
square roote aud cube, in generall, the mathematicall sciences: I will not 
here demonstrate the species, as of geodesie, geographie, &c. because the 
learned understand me otherwise. There is also taught the use of the globes, 
the hemispheers in plano, the astrolabe, crosse-staffe, cireumferentor, and 
planetable, mathematicall scale, circular scaled, with the use of many other 
scales, as of a little scale of my invention, yet not extant, and will prove 
every arithmeticall and geometricall proposition therein, by Euclides elements. 

Also, hee teacheth a grammer-schoole, and boordeth gentlemen, to the end 
they may the sooner attaine that they come for, and for very reasonable con- 
sideration. 

One of the first things that strikes our attention in opening these 
almanacks is a brief list of remarkable historical events, and we are 
rather struck with the particular occurrences which people in the 
year 1615 thought most worthy of commemorating subsequent to 
the age of the Reformation. These are the invention of printing ; 
the capture of Boulogne by Henry VIII; the pestilence known as 
the sweating sickness under Edward VI; the destruction of 
St. Paul’s steeple by lightning in 1561; the great plague of 1563; 
a great frost in 1564; a “blazing star” with another “sharp 
winter ” in 1572; the deep snow in 1581; the “ great earthquake” 
in 1572; the camp at Tilbury, in 1588; the taking of Cadiz by the 
Earl of Essex in 1596; the “last”? great plague in London, in 
1603; and the accession of King James to the throne. These 
occurrences are repeated in nearly all the lists; but in one or two, 
circumstances of a more local interest are inserted. Thus Neve’s, 
which was calculated for Great Yarmouth, commemorates Kett’s 
rebellion at Norwich in 1549; and Ranger, who compiled his alma- 
nack for the northern part of England, commemorates Aske’s 
rebellion in Yorkshire (1536) ; the commencement of parish regis- 
ters; and the breaking down of Ouse bridge at York (1565). It is 
remarkable that Ranger is the only one of them all who commemo- 
rates the gunpowder plot; and that none of them mention king 
James’s favourite subject, the Gowrie conspiracy. 
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The general contents of these early almanacks present a singular 
mixture of usefulness and superstition, but of the latter only a few 
years have past since our almanacks were effectually purged. Even 
in our own time, we have seen the human body dissected and each 
limb, or part, distributed to the zodiacal sign which was supposed 
to preside over it, in a diagram which invariably meets our eye, on 
opening the first pagesof the almanacks of an earlier date. The column 
in the calendar which told us which of these signs ruled on each day 
of the year was considered of the utmost importance, as well as that 
which indicated the aspects of the planets, because people were re- 
gulated by these in most of the operations of life. If a-man found it 
necessary to take medicine or to be bled, if he had some agricultural 
operation to perform, even if he wanted to set out on a journey, his 
first impulse was to consult his almanack, and ascertain if the sign 
or planet were favourable or otherwise. ‘ The best time to sow all 
kinde of corne,” Neve tells us, “is when the moone goeth her course 
in Cancer.” “Good signs for purging generally,” he says, “are 
Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces.” ‘Take vomits, the moone in Aries, 
Taurus, or Capricorne.” The good days and evil days were also 
carefully noted, that all men might know when they might com- 
mence action under favourable auspices, and when they should 
remain inactive in order to avoid the evil influences of the moment. 
Bretnor has arranged these good and evil days in monthly tables, 
with peculiar warnings attached to each, which are expressed in 
such droll phrases that they are worth preserving. 


Januarie, 


Good dayes. Evil dayes. 
4, 8. All that he can. 1, 2, 7. Lost labour. 
9. What thou desirest. 3, 5, 6. In huksters handling. 
13, 14. Both heart and hand. 10, 11, 12. It will not fadge. 
17, 18. A fast friend, 15, 16. Nothing to the purpose. 
21, 22, 23. Well ventred. | 19, 20. But hard hap. 
28. Through the briers, | 24, 25, 26, 27. Laterem lavas. 

| 30, 31. Past hope of recovery. 
Februarie. 

Good dayes. Evil dayes. 
1, 5. But chance medley. 3, 4. In a heavy case. 
2, 6. A match well made. 7, 1. A dangerous incounter. 
8, 10, 11. It workes like waxe. 17. A blinde bargaine. 
9, 12. By plaine plodding. 19, 20. Blesse thee from him. 
14, 15, 16. On the winning side. 25, 26. Castles in the aire. 
18, 22,28. A fast friend. 27. Too high doctrine. 


21, 23, 24. Onely by cunning. 
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Good dayes. 
1, 2. Slacke and sure. 
9, 10. It falles into thy mouth. 
14, 17. All for thy good. 
18, 22. Bound to see it. 
24, 25, 28. A boult or a shaft. 
29, 30, 31. Thy hearts desire. 


Good dayes. 
1, 4. Strike while tis hot. 
5, 7, 8. After good advice. 
11, 12, 13, 14. Well attempted. 
19, 24, 26. Not very forward. 
27, 28, 29. No counterfeit. 


Good dayes. 
4, 6, 7. Ready tempered. 


10, 11. The amends is a making. 


15, 18, 20. But hap hazard. 
19, 22, 24. Touch and take. 
27, 29, 30. Win it and weare it. 


Good dayes. 
4,5, 7. Take his good offer. 
9, 10, 15. Bitter sweet. 


18, 19, 20. Both favour and friend- 


ship. 
26, 28. Easily intreated. 
29, 30. Fit for thy purpose. 


Good dayes. 
2, 3, 5. Sleepe not thy tide. 
9, 10, 12. Be not faint hearted. 
13, 14. Cocke-sure. 
16, 17, 18. Be well advised. 


19, 20, 24, 30. No good anchorage. | 
26, 27, 28. If handsomly handled. 


Good dayes. 
2, 10. It falles into thy mouth. 
5, 8, 9, 12. Uncrost unblest. 


13, 15, 19. In an excellent humor. 


20, 22. Better then his word. 


23, 26. Of suffrance comes ease. 
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March. 
Evill dayes. 

3, 4, 5, His cake is dow. 

6, 7, 8. All amort. 

11, 12, 13. What remedie. 

15, 16, 20. It will not quite cost. 
| 21, 23,26. Catch at the meanes. 
| 19, 17. Misery in the end. 


Aprill. 
Evill dayes. 
2, 3. Losse upon losse. 
6, 9, 10. Haunt not his ghost. 
15, 16, 17, 18. Downe the winde. 
20, 21, 22. It will not cotten. 
23, 25, 30. Blacke in the mouth. 


May. 
Evill dayes. 
1, 2, 3. Ina pittifull taking. 
5, 8, 9. Beleeve not a word. 
12,14, 16. Not to fast. 
13, 17. But a dead man. 
21, 23, 25, 28. Almost desperate. 
| 26, 31. Stones against winde. 


June. 
Evill dayes. 
1, 2, 3, 6. Most hast worse speed. 
8, 11, 12, 13. But a bravado. 


14, 16, 17. Out at heeles. 
21, 22, 23. Next to nothing. 
24, 25, 27. Over the left shoulder. 


July. 
Evill dayes. 
1, 6, 8. Vaine hopes. 
4, 7, 11. Looke about thee. 
| 15, 22. Bane in the end. 
| 23, 25. A bad bargaine, 


| 29, 31. Nothing but shales. 


August. 


vill dayes. 
| 1,7, 7. A false alarum. 
| 2,4, 11. A blow with a witnes. 
| 14, 16. Not worth whistling. 
17, 18, 21. A rope for parrat. 
24, 28. In a quandary. 
25, 29. A backe reckoning. 
30, 31. Looke for no mercie. 
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September. 
Good dayes. Evill dayes. 
1, 2,3. Set wits a working. | 4,5. Short shooting. 
6, 7, 8. Ply the dor. | 13, 14, 15." More then desperate. 
9, 10, 11. 12. No paines no gaines. | 19, 20, 1, 22. Misse the cushion. 
16, 17, 18. A match well made. | 26, 27, 28. Quite forlorne. 
23, 24, 25. Well if warily. | 29, 30. It lyes on bleeding. 
October. 
Good dayes. Evill dayes. 
1, 3, 5. Follow and feare not. | 1, 4, 6. Crosse and intricate. 
7, 8,9. Something hollow-harted. 10, 11,12, 18. Up to the ears. 
14, 15. Welcome at a word. 17, 18, 19. Mad medling. 
16, 20. Not very free. 25, 28, 30. Stay the bels. 
21, 22. It falles pat. 24, 26,27. A lash at last. 
31. His countenance carries it. 29. Shrunke in the wetting. 
November. 
Good dayes. Evill dayes. 
1, 4, 6. Wit may win her. | 2,5, 9. Take another time. 


7, 8. That or nothing. | 3, 10, 13. Cost ill bestowed. ° 
11, 12, 15. Build upon it. | 14, 16,17, 18. Beleeve not a word. 
19, 20, 21. Assure as a club. | 22, 23, 24. Past all hope. 


29, 30. Down upon the naile. | 25, 26,27, 28. Relye not upon it. 
. December. 
Good dayes. Evill dayes. 
1, 2, 3, 4. As it handled. | 5, 10, 11. Pride and beggary. 
6, 9, 15. By carriage and craft, | 7, 8,12. A tale of a tub. 
13, 14, 19. A sure ecard. | 16, 17, 22. From the teeth outward. 


27, 28. As true as steele. 
30. Make up thy mouth. 


20, 21, 23. A feather for a foole. 
24, 25. Crabbed and unkinde. 
26, 29, 31. Ad Greecas Calendas. 


The prognostication of weather is given in rather general terms 
in these early Almanacks, and without at all laying claim to the 
precision which the almanack-makers of a somewhat later date 
assumed. It is in most of them made to depend simply on the 
moon’s changes, which are duly recorded; and further to assist the 
husbandman in foreseeing the weather—for the almanacks were 
specially designed for farmers and people dwelling in the country, 
general remarks were sometimes added calculated to enable people 
to predict for themselves. Thus, Gabriel Friend, in his Prognos- 
tication for 1615, gives the following remarks, which will not be 
uninteresting even at the present day :— 


“* Necessary observations concerning the change and alteration of Weather. 
“ Ordenarie signes and tokens of faire weather. 
“A redde skie in the evening, sheweth it will be faire the next day: the 
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cleare rysing and setting of the sunne, the falling of the deaw in the morning, 
the flying of battes in the evening, an easterly winde, the appearing of a 
bright circle about the moone like to a crowne, the caying of dawes in the 
morning, the gaping of crowes and ravens towards the sunne, is a manifest 
sign of great heat. Cranes flying togeather in the ayre making a great noyse, 
prognosticateth fayre weather to follow: but flying out of order, sheweth the 
contrary. If the owle sing after her manner in rainy cloudy weather, it 
denoteth a suddaine change to faire breaking up. When starres shine very 
bright in winter, it is an evident signe of frost. 
* Ordinarie signes and tokens of raynie, cloudy, and tempestious weather. 
‘The sweating or moystnesse of stones, the extraordinary biting of the 
fleaes, the falling of the soote from the chimnie, the caying of crowes, belles 
heard farther then they were wont to bee, the flying of gnattes about mens 
eyes, when sheepe doe skippe and mount about the fieldes as seeming very 
jocund and merry, it prognosticateth raine to follow immediately. The like 
is declared by the oxe or bullocke, when they licke ‘themselves against the 
haire ; also by his lifting up of his nose towards the skie or by his looing or 
snufling on the ground, striving to feede overhastily more then he was wont 
to doe. The extraordinary crying and crowing of peacockes, when cattle 
eate greedily, or licke their hooves, a redde skie in the morning, when the 
cowe diggeth the ground with her feete: also, when goates sleepe too neere 
one another, winde from the west, and from the south ; when the bull hideth 
himselfe more covertly then he was wont to doe, or by his smelling and 
bellowing up towards the ayre; when frogges are heard lowdest croaking and 
more strongly then they are wont to be, it is a plaine token of raine and 
tempest to follow after: when water-fowles leave the sea, and enter farre upon 
the land, it sheweth the same. The crying of the owle in faire calme weather, 
denoteth a change to raynie weather: when dolphins arise, leap, and play in 
the sea, discovering themselves above the water, it is then judged that great 
winds will arise from those partes from whence the dolphins seeme to come. 
Whem the crow flyeth directly towards the sea, it presageth raine to follow : 
as also when they keepe themselves alone on the sea shoare, in heavie and 
melancholic manner, her notes sorrowfull, and when her notes come from a 
hoarse voyce, with flapping of her winges, it is a signe and token of winde 
and tempest. The same is also to be gathered, if when the sunne is low 
declyning into the west, ravens, crowes, and pies, flocking togeather, doe 
sing, mount, and fly up towards the firmament, and then descend downe againe, 
renewing their former notes, these are sayd to be predictions of cold and 
windie raine. When honsehold poultrie, as cockes, capons, hennes, duckes, 
geese, doe flap their wings, and mount up merrily chattering, or as it were 
rejoycing, it is an evident testimonie of raine and tempest: also, when the 
larke singeth very early in the morning; when duckes do willingly bath 
themselves, with picking, imping, and pruning of their feathers with their 
billes: also, when swallowes flie so neere to the water that they seeme to 
smite the water with their winges, it sheweth raine to follow. When the 
cornes, or hard knobs of the feete or toes do trouble one that hath them, it is 
a signe of raine and wette weather: and many such like ordinarie signes and 
tokens, which for brevitie sake, I here omit.” 


Among other information of this description, Friend has duly 
expressed in rhymes— 
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* 4 prognostication of expenses. 


Who gets a groate a day, and in a day it spendeth, 

May long time live, though little have, whatever hee intendeth. 

Who in a day doth get a groat, and of his groat doth two pence spend, 
May quickly thrive, and somewhat get to give unto his friend. 

But hee that spendes a groat a day, and earneth but two pence, 

Will proove a beggar I doe feare, what e’re was his pretence.” 


Although judicial astrology was at this time in so much repute, it 
is surprising how little it shows itself in these almanacks, which are 
not, as almanacks were afterwards, filled with predictions of the 
coming events of the year. On the contrary, Ranger, although 
professing to publish a “ Prognostication,”’ seems inclined to be 
satirical on predictions in general, and his remarks on the subject 
are distinguished by a large amount of good sense :— 


** 4 generall prediction what is likely to happen all this ensuing yeare. 


“T finde great diversitie of opinions, touching predictions of astrologers, 
which tye our actions and enterprises to certaine constellations and aspects 
of starres, and revolutiones of the heavens, and which extend theyr art to 
nativities and foretelling things to come; both in the whole course of mens 
particular actions, and also of the states and alterations of kingdomes and 
comon-wealths, &c. Some utterly comdemning the art, as altogether impious, 
vaine, deceitfull, foolish. Some againe defending it, as lawfull, and no way 
to be taxed.of such follie and uugodlynes. 

For my part, as [ will not take upon mee to defend the use of astrologie in 
predictions so neither dare I condemne it ; because although all actions and 
events depend upon the providence of God, who is the chiefe agent and 
most powerfull governour of the world, yet I canot perswade my selfe, that 
this great power of God doth annihilate and make void the naturall powers 
of his creatures, which hee useth as secondry and subordinate means of 
effecting his will and determination. But be it as it may bee, and leaving 
both parts to the defence of theyr opinions, I have ever held it the safest 
course, to containe my selfe within the limits of the concrete parte of astronomie, 
and not to meddle with the abstract part, which consisteth in foretelling future 
events, lest I should too curiously prye into Gods secret cabinet, which he 
hath covered with a curtaine of sacred secrecie. For what is hee that 
dwelleth with mortal flesh, that can determine how farre the counsell of 
the Lord goeth, in ordering and disposing, the actions and events of his 
creatures. Yet not meddling with the influences of the heavens, but looking 
into the confluences of sinne, with which these dogge-dayes of goodnesse doe 
abound, thus farre I may presage what will followe. 

When I see prodigall young gallants, dycing and revelling, &c., I may 
foresee, that many ancient houses shall decay, and where vertue and desert 
in the ancesters was the protasis, beggery and shame in the posterity will 
bee the catastrophe. 

When I see pride prancking up it selfe, and laying a lordship to pawne, 
for a suite or two of apparell, I may presage that this yeare wilbe ominous 
to cookes, and beneficial! to taylors, and that hospitality, an old English ghest, 
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who found good entertainment with the grandfather and father, is like to 
be thrust out of doores by the sonne. 

When I perceyve so many roring-boyes, and other idle gallants, that 
have neither imployment in warres abroad, nor wherewith to maintaine them- 
selves at home, why should not I say, there is like to ensue many robberyes 
and pyracies. 

When it is commonly knowne that wives creepe into corners with other 
men, why may not this yeare be fatall to many honest men to weare the horne. 

And to be briefe, I doe conjecture that in this yeare will happen too 
many dishonest practises by bankrowts, worthy the halter for a reward. 

Great death and murren amongst bayliffs, sergeants, sumners, geolers, 
catch-poales, informers, and the like: who shall die so fast, that a man may 
seeke a whole shyre, and scarce finde an honest man of theyr profession. 

Lawyers will be toung-tyed, except theyr clyents provide awrum potadile 
to clense theyr throates. 

Officers will be deafe to hearken to poore mens sutes, till theyr eareware be 
picked out with a silver earepicker. 

Divines will have crotchets in theyr heads, and newfangled conceyts to raise 
a schisme and trouble the peace of the church, if authority doe not supplant 
them, and with severitie scratch theyr itching eares. 

Papists will be at defiance with Gods truth, and plot all vilanies to set up 
theyr popish kingdome ; but God I hope will turne theyr devises upon theyr 
owne heads, and make theyr counsells, like the counsels of Architophel. 

God for his sonnes sake, turne our harts to him in all humble obedience, 
that the kingdome of sinne and Sathan may bee abolished, and his Chryst, 
and our Jesus, raigne in our hearts. Amen.” 


It is remarkable, when we consider the strong religious feeling 
which existed at this time, that the names of the Popish saints were 
still retained in the Calendar; but this arose probably from the 
circumstance that people in the country had not yet laid aside the 
old practice of reckoning times and seasons by the saints’ days. 
This practice, as far as the almanacks were concerned, became in 
the latter part of the same century a subject of ludicrous ridicule in 
the satirical almanacks published under the name of “ Poor Robin.” 

Another article, which seems to have been considered indis- 
pensable in these earlier almanacks, was the memorial verses at the 
head of each month, in which the compiler exercised his wits in 
giving, in doggrel rhymes, such sage counsels as he considered 
suitable to the season. Some of these, which are generally confined 
to four lines, are very amusing. Thus Bretnor warns us in the 
month of January,— 


“Old Janus wils thee t’ keepe thy body warme, 
with kitchin physick thy diseases charme : 
Sweet wine is good, but exercise is best 
for him that in his age would live at rest.” 
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In May, the same authority counsels us,— 


“Be bold to use such physicall intentions, 
as are prescribed by artists true inventions : 
But loath impostors and quacksalving knaves, 
that bring the soundest men t’ untimely graves.” 


In November, Bretnor tells us again,— 


“Now must and meath are wholesom drinke esteem’d, 
and meat well spiced worthy dyet deemed : 
Hot baths avoide, but honest exercise 
I wish thee use in any kinde of wise.” 


Keene’s memorial verses are in a somewhat different style of verse ; 
he tells us in the month of February,— 
“Do thou not eate foule, I entreat, 
that moorish is and raw; 


And milke, though pure, do not endure ; 
Of phisicke stand in awe.” 
Woodhouse recommends, in the month of May.— 
“In May rise earely, and walke in the fieldes, 
To bathe and let blood great healthfulnes yeelds ; 
Leave care and sorrow, good medicines take ; 
Put sage in thy drinke, thy thirst for to slake.” 
But in August,— 
“ Refraine to purge, and eke to bleede, 
No medicines take without great neede ; 
Use little sleepe, and slender diet, 
If thou desirest thy health in quiet.” 
In February, says Ranger, who rhymes more especially for gar- 
deners and farmers,— 
‘Pare mosse and vaine branches from fruit trees away ; 
Set roses, plant quicksets, when moone doth decay ; 
Prick peason and beanes, if thy garden be dry, 
At change of the moone, and in beautifull skye.” 


And in December, the same ephemerist reeommends,— 


“‘ Looke to thy poore cattle, let that be thy care, 
to house and to cherish all such as be bare. 
Set lime-twigs and rises, the fowles to intrap ; 
take hundreds of crowes in a net at a clap.” 
That “ welwiller to the mathematickes”’ John White, confines his 
advice each month to tivo lines, of which his recommendations for 
the month of May may serve as an example,— 
“ Put sage in’ drinke, drinke wormewoode wine, 
Use physicke’s helpe, and rise betime.” 
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Upcote, signing himself “ Gent.,” seems to have thought it more 
dignified to put forth his aphorisms in Latin. Thus, he tells us of 
the month of May,— 


* Maius habet flores, flavum facit inde butirum, 
Letitiaque hilarat cuncta creata sua ; 
Venatu invigilat, quo longas transigat horas, 
Temperie superat tempora cuncta sua.” 


These almanack-makers, indeed, had not only a taste for rhyming, 
in their way, but now and then they would indulge in a little quiet 
satire on the times in which they lived. Thus Bretnor concludes 
his “ Prognostication ” with the following complaint :— 


“We gape for gudgions, listen after newes, 
Are ner’e content with state what er’r it be, 
We blame the times, and seasons doe accuse, 
When wicked men are cause hereof we see : 
What sinne, what vice, hath reigned heretofore, 
That is not rifer now a great deale more ? 


Come are the times that Chawcer earst foretold, 
Wherein ambition beares away the bell, 
The lofty-looker must not be controld, 
Tis policie the poorer sort to quell. 
He’s counted wise that can his neighbour tangle, 
And hee’s the man that now a dayes can wrangle.” 


Most men respect not what they say or doe, 

Their fist is close, their conscience wide and large, 
If by some quirke in law they can’t undoe. 

A whit they care not how their soule they charge. 
Religion’s now a cloake to cover sinne, 
O would to God these dayes had never been!” 


We will only give an extract more; it is a curious enumeration 
of the English and Welsh shires, in connection with the com- 
modities for which they were chiefly celebrated :— 


“ A briefe note of the chiefest commodities every severall shire in England yeeldeth. 


“Kent chiefest cloth of England yeeldes ; 

Sussex glasse, and iron brings ; 

Surrey is full of fruitfull fieldes ; 

Middlesex, the chamber of our Kings. 
Hamshire, kerseies, forests, and deare ; 
Dorchester, allum and copperas hath ; 
Wiltshire, sheepe and Stonehenge rare ; 
Somerset, diamonds, and the Bath. 

Devonshire, kersies high of price ; 

Cornewale, mines of gold, and tinne ; 

Essex, saffron sold as spice ; 

Hartford, pastures, wood, and kyne. 

11.—8 26 
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Oxford, schooles of learned men ; 
Buckingham, sheepe, and cattle store ; 
Berkeshire, corne of every graine ; 
Glocester, woods, and blessings more. 

Suffolke, pastures, cattel, and cloth ; 

Norfolke, sheepe, connies, and woll ; 

Rutland many pleasures hath ; 

Northamptonshire of corne is full. 
Huntington fish and foule affords ; 
Bedford, corne and champian lands ; 
Cambridge nurse of many lords ; 
Warwicke, with wood and pasture stands. 

Leicester, corne doth spread the ground ; 

Stafford, alablaster, iron, and wood; 

Worcester, salt, and fruit abound ; 

Shropshire, cottens passing good. 

Hereford woll and sheepe doth breede ; 
Lincoln, foule and pretipus stone ; 
Nottingham, store of cattle feede ; 
Darby, lead, woll, and milstone. 

Cheshire, salt and pastures greene ; 

Yorkeshire, liquerise, lead, and jet ; 

Lancashire, oxen for the teem ; 

Durham, copper and coles beget. 
Westmerland, cloathes of Northerne woll ; 
Cumber, mines of silver and gold; 
Northumber, copper and seacoles full ; 
Monmoth, stony, for Wales is cold. 

Glamorgan, a spring that flowes with tyde ; 

Radnor, rivers the bankes that fill ; 

, Brecknocke, salmon, and troute beside ; 

Cardigan, pastures, and meeres at will. 
Caermarthen, cattle, corn, and coales ; 
Pembrooke, haukes, fish, barley, graine ; 
Mongomerie breedeth goates, and foales ; 
Merionith, rocks, and mountaines maine. 

Denbighe, leade, and cannal for fire ; 

Flint hath rie, and once had mines ; 

Anglesey, all heart can desire ; 

Caernarven, hilley, and fruit sometimes.” 


It will be seen that even within their small extent these carly 
almanacks contain a good deal of miscellaneous matter. After 
their primary object of denoting time and seasons, the two grand 
purposes of the compilers were to give information to guide people 
in the medicinal treatment of their own bodies, as supposed then to 
depend in a great measure on planetary influences, and in agricul- 
ture and gardening, as guided by similar principles. To these were 
added other articles of information on matters more or less con- 
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nected with dates, such as the law courts and their terms, lists of 
fairs, tables of the tides, rates of interests, and calculations of 
wages, &c. The thing which surprises us most in looking back to 
the date to which our volume belongs, is that the almanacks were 
so numerous, and that they contained so little extravagance. In 
the course of two centuries, they diminished in number, instead of 
increasing ; and the quantity of error and absurdity became, in some 
of them at least, greater instead of diminishing. 
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Ant. V.—flemoirs of Psalmanasar. 


Memoirs of * * * * commonly known by the name of George Psalmanazar ; 
a reputed native of Formosa. Written by himself in order to be published 
after his death. London, 1764, 8vo. 

An Historical and Geographical Account of Formosa, an island subject to the 
Emperor of Japan ; giving an account of the Religion, Customs, Manners, 
etc. of the Inhabitants ; together with a relation of what happened to the 
Author in his Travels, etc. By GtorGE PSALMANAAZAAR, a native of 
the said Island, now in London. London, 1704, 8vo. 


HEN Mrs. Piozzi asked Dr. Johnson who was the best man 
he had ever known? “ Psalmanazar,” was the unexpected 
reply. 

Nor was Dr. Johnson singular in his opinion, for Psalmanazar 
had won the esteem of all who knew him. Yet this man, whose 
conduct was so irreproachable, whose religion was so sincere, 
had been in his youth the most impudent of imposters, and appa- 
rently the most hardened of profligates. And the change that was 
wrought in him was the more peculiar, inasmuch as it was not 
produced by any violent or extraordinary agency. He was not 
wrenched from his vices by a moral or physical convulsion, but as 
soon as he yielded himself to thoughtful communing with his heart, 
they fell off from him and left him free. The phenomenon admits 
of a simple explanation. The ruling passion in Psalmanazar’s 
mind was vanity: an intense thirst for approbation was the prime 
cause of all his errors, and when this was overcome, the temptation 
to vices which had never been loved for their own sakes, no longer 
existed. But while the morbid craving for applause remained 
unchecked, it produced the most unfortunate consequences; and 
that too while ever foiling itself; for as long as he aimed only at 
gaining the admiration of men, Psalmanazar met with little but 
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disgrace and contempt. It was not till he had given up the attempt, 
and turned his attention to higher objects, that he found himself 
universally praised and esteemed. His memoirs afford a most 
useful lesson to all those who prefer the company of a distinguished 
vice to that of an unfashionable virtue. 

The real name of George Psalmanazar has remained a secret. 
In the opening of his memoirs, he says, “ But here I hope I shall 
be excused from giving an account either of my real country or 
family ; or anything that might cast a reflection upon either, it 
being but too common though unjust, to censure them for the crimes 
of private persons, for which reason I think myself obliged, out of 
respect to them, to conceal both.” And to this determination he 
remained faithful all his life, painful as such an effort of reticence 
must have been to so vain a man. 

From the scanty information which he gives, we gather that he 
was born about the year 1679, in one of the southern provinces of 
France. His father was of an ancient but decayed family, and had 
been obliged for some unexplained reasons, to leave his wife and 
child, when the latter was scarce five years old, and to banish 
himself to a distant city, whence but few tidings were received from 
him, and those never of a satisfactory nature. There remained to 
George’s mother but a scanty private fortune, out of which however 
she succeeded in procuring the means of obtaining a good education 
for her son. When six years old, he was sent to a free school pre- 
sided over by two Franciscan monks, one of whom soon recognised 
the boy’s talent for languages, and induced him to study with 
vigor. Stimulated by the commendations of his master, he made 
such rapid progress, that in a short time he reached the head of the 
school, a post of honour which entitled him to wear a special 
decoration, worked by the nuns of a neighbouring convent. 

From this era he dated the growth of his besetting weakness, the 
morbid appetite for applause, which in after life led to his ruin. 
The appeals so constantly made to his vanity, though intended only 
to induce him to shake off his constitutional indolence, aroused the 
bad spirit which might otherwise have remained dormant. 

In as far as he became industrious and eager to acquire infor- 
mation, the result was good, but a more than counterbalancing evil 
ensued. -He grew accustomed to view everything in relation to 
himself only, and to value knowledge not for its own sake, but 
merely as a means by which he might surpass others; to find no 
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pleasure in anything whatsoever which did not conduce to his own 
elevation, and to be “ himself his world, and his own god.” 

But this was the work of years. While he remained at school, 
the evil effect produced upon him by the injudicious system which 
his tutors had adopted, was scarcely perceptible. In his after life 
he bitterly lamented the want of early discipline, which might have 
curbed his rash and headlong disposition, ever swayed by the passion 
of the moment. Indeed his master shewed him such partiality, 
that his freaks always remained unpunished. He says,— 

“One day in particular some strangers who visited us after dinner, obtained 
us a discharge for the rest of the day. We were no sooner got out but I told 
my schoolfellows that we ought to go and procure the same release to the 
girls of another school. Accordingly we went and broke into the house, and 


drove the mistress and scholars out, and then locked the doors, that they 
might not be obliged to come in again, and sent her the key at night.” 


It must have been a charming sight! what a pity that Psalma- 
nazar did not describe a little more graphically. The assault—the 
storming of the house—the flight of the inmates—the speechless 
or vituperative wrath of the mistress—the vivacious loquacity of the 
young releasees. An account of all this would have been far more 
interesting than the information, given at some length, that he, the 
ringleader, alone escaped punishment. It must be confessed that 
our autobiographer is rather dull: the wit of his youth, often men- 
tioned in the memoirs, had decidedly evaporated before he began to 
compile them. 

When he had attained his ninth year, he was removed from 
school to a college of Jesuits, in an archiepiscopal city twenty-four 
miles distant. At the commencement of his career there, he had 
the disadvantage of being placed in too high a class; the third, 
styled of humanity. He was obliged to work hard in order to 
ensure his promotion at the end of the year into the class of rhetoric, 
which was the second, that of philosophy being the first. He 
succeeded, but the success did not benefit him. It was the custom 
at the Jesuit colleges to change the lecturers yearly, and the new 
comer proved unqualified for his task. At that time the Jesuits 
showed great favour to all who brought wealth into their society, and 
the professor of rhetoric had money enough to make amends for his 
want of learning. Having but small Latin and less Greek, he sub- 
stituted heraldry and fortification for the regular studies of his 
class, or entertained his audience with facetious stories. Thus 
passed two-thirds of a year, and then Psalmanazar was sent to 
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attend a course of lectures on philosophy, which were delivered by 
the rector of a small convent of Dominicans in the neighbourhood. 
For a time he made great progress in his new studies ; but when 
he passed from logic to the physics of Aristotle with the commen- 
taries of Aquinas, he found them such an unintelligible jargon, and 
his instructor so incapable of expounding their difficulties, that he 
became disheartened and indolent. At the end of the year he per- 
suaded his mother to send him to study theology at a neighbouring 
university. He does not give a very favourable account of it,—_~ 
* I may fairly date the completion of my ruin from the time of my coming 
to this populous place, on more accounts than one: for first the city was a 
noble, great one, full of gentry and nobility, of coaches, and all kinds of 


grandeur, all which did greatly affect me, who had never seen so much by far 
of the beau monde. 


* 2dly, As I had been already cloyed with Aquinas’ philosophy, when I had 
no such bright tempting objects dancing before my eyes, what likelihood 
could there be that at such a school as this, | should reconcile me to the more 
refined and intelligible subtilties of his theology ?”’ 

Caring but little for the subject of the lectures, and finding it 
impossible to compete with the more advanced students, he gradu- 
ally became more and more idle,— 

*« What added still more to my discontentedness was, that I boarded at 
some near relations in one of the suburbs of the city, and at a great distance 
from the convent, and these commonly dined so late, that [ must either take 
up with an irregular meal, or come near an hour after the rest to the 
school.” 

As may be surmised he preferred the latter course, and thereby 
drew on himself the wrath of the lecturer, Displeased at being 
reprimanded, he forsook the lectures altogether, and spent his time 
“in sauntring about the city and country adjacent, viewing the 
buildings,” and as he says, “ minded little else but my own pleasures, 
which though altogether of the innocent kind, sometimes with the 
fair sex, at other times in viewing the curiosities of the place, or 
making solitary excursions, and the like; yet were not without 
some pungent remorse, as they tended to little else but to inure me 
to a habit of indolence and careless inactivity.” 

Wearying of this he left the University for Avignon, where he 
became tutor to the nephew of a rich old councillor of his town. 
From him he soon parted, and after a time obtained an appoint- 
ment in “a middling family” to direct the studies of a hopeful 
pupil in the person of an overgrown youth, who had contracted an 
“averseness, both to the Latin tongue and to other laudable 
studies,” and in addition, “ wanted parts as well as inclination for 
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study: so that we spent more of our time in playing on the violin 
and flute than at our books.” The pupil’s mother, who had 
probably but little music in her soul, “complained more than once 
of it to me: upon which I made no difficulty to tell her that a 
greater degree of application would rather confirm him in his 
averseness, than reconcile him to his study, as he had so small a 
capacity for it.’ This interesting statement probably failed to 
satisfy the lady, for Psalmanazar soon after appears in the family 
of “a person of distinction, who intrusted two sons of his to my 
care, both very young, and spoiled by their mother.” She being 
“a sprightly lady,” and not over attached to the person of distinction 
who was “somewhat heavy though not old,” commenced a violent 
attack upon the tutor’s heart. But partly through bashfulness, and 
still more according to his own account through a desire to be con- 
sidered a paragon of virtue, he refused to take any notice of her 
hints, until after a final unsuccessful attempt, she procured his 
dismissal from the family. 

Having returned to Avignon, and finding himself almost in a 
state of destitution, he repaired to Beaucaire on the Rhone; as it 
was the season of the great annual fair, he found several acquaint- 
ances in the town. From them he obtained some temporary relief, 
but as what he received was soon exhausted, he determined to 
return home. ‘To raise the necessary funds, he represented himself 
as a sufferer for conscience sake— 


“T went accordingly and furnished myself with a kind of pass, or certifi- 
cate, at a proper office, signifying that I was a young student in theology, 
of Trish extract, and that I had left the country for the sake of religion, and 
that I was then going on a pilgrimage to Rome. This absurd and false 
assertion cost me since many a shameful lye to make it pass for current, 
especially as often as 1 met with any persons who had any tolerable know- 
ledge of Irish affairs, to which I was an utter stranger.” 


Provided with his pass, and a sufficient stock of impudence, he 
was still in want of an essential, a pilgrim’s garb,— 


“For I was not in a condition to purchase one, tho’ it consisted only of a 
long staff handsomely turned, and a short leathern or oil-cloth cloak, not 
unlike what the women call a pelerine. However I had observed one in a 
chapel belonging to a parish church, and dedicated to a miraculous saint, 
which I suppose had been set up there as a monument of gratitude by some 
wandering pilgrim come to the end of his journey. The chapel was never 
without a number of devotees, who prayed and burnt tapers before the image 
of the saint: but this did not deter me from venturing in, and taking both 
staff and cloak away at noon-day: had [ been examined about it, I was only 
furnished with a juvenile pretence, that I looked upon it to be set up there 
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to accommodate such pilgrims as could not otherwise provide themselves 
with it.” 

Thus accoutred he proceeded on his way, preferring his modest 
requests in such fluent Latin, and with so insinuating a grace, that 
those whom he accosted readily opened their purses to him; and 
had it not been for his total abstinence from economy, he might 
have saved a considerable amount. But he says,— 

‘Such was my vanity and extravagance, that as soon as I had got a 
sufficient viaticum, I begged no more, but viewed everything worth seeing, 
then retired to some inn, where I spent my money as freely as I got it, not 


without some such aukward tokens of generosity, as better suited with my 
vanity than my present circumstances.” 


At length he reached his native city, and after the manner of 
prodigal sons, made his way to his mother’s house, under cover of 
the night, and with as little parade as possible. Glad as she was 
to see him after so long an absence, yet she did not manifest any 
great desire to retain him with her, but recommended him to take 
up his staff again, and seek out his father, whom he had not seen 
for so many years. So after a short stay, he returned to the 
tramping life which was so well suited to his vagabond disposition. 
The pleasure of the journey was, however, lessened by the scenes 
which he viewed around him. The peace of Ryswick had not long 
been concluded, and the roads were infested by bands of what a 
short time before had been defenders of their country, but were now 
metamorphosed into the most disagreeable offenders against its 
laws. The consequence was that travelling was by no means free 
from dangers, or at least from inconveniences. 

“Now and then at some lonely place lay the carcase of a man rotting and 
stinking on the ground by the way-side, with a rope about his neck, which 
was fastened to a post about two or three yards distance, and these were the 
bodies of highwaymen, or rather of soldiers—disbanded after the peace of 
Reswick, who having neither home nor occupation, used to infest the road in 
troops, plunder towns and villages, and when taken were hanged at the 


county-town by dozens, or even scores sometimes, after which their bodies 
were thus exposed along the highway.” 


Our pilgrim was in the condition which according to the poet 
enables a traveller to sing before a robber, but in the absence of 
that stimulus to roadside hilarity, he found the scene anything but 
cheerful, and was glad to meet with some companions of the journey. 
But being no longer alone, his vanity made him ashamed to beg, 
and his small stock of money rapidly melted away. When it had 
entirely disappeared he was obliged to have recourse to charity again, 
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and in general was kindly received, though in one instance he met 
with a sufficiently mortifying adventure :— 

**T was to go through the celebrated city of Lyons, abounding with the finest 
buildings and other curiosities, which I was very desirous to see, and when 
I came to one of the gates, was asked by an officer, in a livery like our 
beadles, whether I wanted a viaticum. Not knowing the consequence of his 
question, I answered in the affirmative, and was bid immediately to follow 
him. I was surprised at the length of the way he led me, and observed 
several fine churches, palaces, squares, etc, which I stood still to admire, but 
was not suffered to do so long; and at length, after about an hour and half’s 
good walking, was told, that that was the opposite gate at which I was to go 
out and pursue my journey: he then clapped a couple of pence into my hand, 
and told me, that I must not venture back into the city under some severe 
punishment, and left me quite astonished and unable to reply.” 

At length he arrived at the city where his father lived, and found 
that mysterious relation in great poverty, and wholly unable to give 
his son any assistance beyond his advice, which was not to return, 
but to visit some of the northern universities. In Germany the 
boy had found but little encouragement, for the cities were so 
impoverished by the war, that they could no longer hold out any 
advantages to the wanderer who depended for his subsistence on 
eleemosynary aid ; and as the pronunciation of Latin differed con- 
siderably from that to which he was accustomed in France, he found 
some difficulty in making himself understood. He was not disin- 
clined, therefore, to pursue his pilgrimage, and fired by the glowing 
accounts which his father gave of the magnificence and hospitality 
which distinguished the cities of Holland, Flanders, and Brabant, 
he determined to make the attempt of pushing his fortunes there. 
By this time he was weary of playing the part of an Irishman and a 
sufferer for religion. The risk he daily incurred of being detected 
was not counterbalanced by any considerable advantages, and he 
had utterly failed in creating the slightest sensation. Compelled by 
imperious necessity to adopt some means of obtaining money, and 
desirous at the same time of gratifying his vanity, which had of 
late met with nothing but mortifications, he took counsel of his 
imagination, and resolved to exchange his character for one that 
should be equally novel and romantic. Irishmen were not scarce 
on the Continent, and good Catholics were to be met with in every 
city ; he would take the world by storm as a native of Japan, but 
recently converted from heathenism. The idea was almost as 
original as that of the captors of Lazarillo de Tormes, who showed 
off their prize as a man-fish; he carried it out with as much ingenuity 
as audacity. The result proved that his calculations had been well 
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founded as to the éclat which his Japanese extraction would produce, 
but he found that he had committed one error. His Christianity 
was less a recommendation than a drawback; to produce the full 
sensation which he desired to cause, he was compelled to relapse 
into heathenism. As a Pagan he interested every one, for every 
one hoped to have the honour of converting him. A letter of intro- 
duction to a man’s vanity, is of more service than a host addressed 
to his religious sympathies. 

The young impostor was not very intimately acquainted with the 
country of which he was to profess himself a native. This is his 
own account of the state of his knowledge,— 

‘Whilst J was learning humanity, rhetoric, and geography with the Jesuits, 
L had heard them speak of the East Indies, China, Japan, etc. and expatiate 
much in praise of those countries, and the ingenuity of the inhabitants. 
The idea they had given us of them was indeed too general and imperfect, at 
least what I remembered of it was by far too short and confused, for a 


person of the least prudence or forecast to have built such a wild project 
upon.” 


However he trusted to his imagination to supply the defects of 
his information, and boldly set to work to excogitate a people, their 
laws, customs, and appearance. 

Of their language he knew nothing, and his first task was to 
produce an alphabet. Remembering that some of the oriental 
nations wrote from right to left, he assumed that the Japanese did 
so likewise, and accordingly framed his letters on that supposition. 
Their forms and powers he borrowed chiefly from the Greek and 
Hebrew, but he forgot that it was necessary to give each one a 
designation. His next task was to accustom himself to writing his 
new character, which he did with great difficulty, after being com- 
pelled to change the forms of several letters for the sake of 
convenience. Having perfected himself in this acquirement by 
frequent rehearsals, he thought he was sufficiently qualified to make 
his public appearance on the stage of life, and accordingly, after he 
had forged a new certificate, he set out upon his travels. Following 
the course of the Rhine, he visited most of the great cities which 
lay in his way, finding them— 

“ Allin a most dismal plight, most of the fine buildings ruinated, noble 
palaces with only the bare walls, half demolished, cathedrals, and other 
stately churches, built of the finest marble and other costly stones finely 
carved, battered half down, and nothing left fit for divine service but the 


choir or chancel, which in many places were quite unroofed, and only thatched 
with straw.” 
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At Landau he was taken up on suspicion of being 4 spy, and after 
some hours imprisonment, turned out of the city, nor did he fare 
much better in other places; his carelessness and extravagance 
preventing him from laying out the money he received on clothes or 
linen, he acquired a highly disreputable appearance, so that at the 
public hospitals for pilgrims and strangers, the officials “ did gene- 
rally herd me among the meanest, by which I saw myself in a short 
time covered with rags and vermin, and infected with a most 
virulent itch.” This last acquirement, however, he is inclined to 
consider “a mercy,” for it appears that in the cities of Brabant and 
Flanders,” there are a sort of procuresses, who wander about the 
streets under the character of Begines, and pick up all the likely 
fellows they meet with, in order to make a lewd trade of them ;” 
he then being “ young, sanguine, and likely in person” might have 
shared the fate of Rutilio in the “ Custom of the Country,” for he was 
“Jed by them in a seeming hospitable manner, to some charitable 
ladies to receive, as was pretended, some token of their generosity, 
but, in reality, to return a less commendable one to the benefactress. 
But my distemper proved such a disgustful bar, that I never was 
put to the trial.”? And so he escaped the danger of adding the sin 
of gallantry to those of blasphemy, forgery, hypocrisy, lying, and 
theft. 

At length he reached Liege, and there, acting on a sudden impulse, 
enlisted into the Dutch service, along with half a dozen of his friends, 
or as he playfully styles them, “ his fellow ragamuffins.” After a 
time he discovered that the pretended officer under whom he had 
enlisted, was a mere crimp, who kept a coffee-house and gambling- 
table at Aix-la-Chapelle. Thither the recruit was taken, to serve at 
the counter instead of in the ranks, and to attend with refresh- 
ments at the ball-rcoms,—places which produced an extraordinary 
effect upon him, which he relates in a most mysterious style :— 

“ And here it was that I beheld the deaw monde in such splendour, as was 
like to have been of the most fatal consequence to me, and to have drove me 
to the most desperate piece of folly and madness that a man in his senses 
could have been guilty of, and which I shall forbear mentioning merely for 
the ill impression it might be apt to make on some weak and sceptical minds ; 
but which while I live I shall never forget.” 

Unless he means that he thought of committing suicide, it is an 
inexplicable enigma. 

Towards the end of the season he was sent with a message to his 
master, who had gone on business to Spa. He knew neither the 
road nor the language of the country, and in a short time found 
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himself bewildered. Having reflected on his position, he came to 
the resolution of retiring from the service of his master, whom he 
could not find, and returning home to one or other of his parents. 
But after passing Cologne and Bonn, he was invited at the next city 
he reached to enter the elector’s service, and with his usual fatal 
facility, he acquiesced, although it appears that he had no natural 
inclination for a soldier’s life. The regiment which he joined was 
chiefly composed of deserters from the French service, and his com- 
rades were of the most profligate stamp. As he always desired the 
admiration of those into whose company he was thrown, he endea- 
voured to obtain it in the camp, by outdoing his fellow-soldiers in 
blasphemy and vice; he gained thus a certain amount of applause, 
but he found that the most effective method he could adopt for that 
purpose, would be to drop his Christianity altogether, and give 
himself out as a heathen. This stroke was crowned with signal 
success. The debauchees regarded him with envious respect ; the 
virtuous part of the community took an immense interest in his 
spiritual welfare. After some solicitation, he consented to enter 
into an argument with a certain learned monk. 

“When we came to the monastery, we found the good old capuchin sitting 
on a bench, with a lusty young woman kneeling before him, barking like a 
dog, and making a great many other antick noises and postures ; upon which 
I was told that she was possessed, and that the good father was exorcising 
the evil spirit out of her.” 

Fearing that he might be de trop, the heathen modestly withdrew, 

but he had afterwards some interviews with the monk, whom he 
found well stored with arguments against the Protestants, but 
deficient in those which were necessary for a combat with “the 
other enemies of religion.” Besides this, it was not worth his 
while to be converted at that time, for he could gain nothing by it. 
Nobody could be very well off when the elector himself was— 
“so eminently poor, that great numbers of his troops perished for want of 
cloaths, fewel, and even of bread; and, in a very hard winter at Bon, the 
greatest part of the garrison were quartered in barracks open to all winds and 
weather, and forced to lie on the bare boards.” 

This sort of life not being at all to his taste, he obtained his 
discharge, but found himself unable to return home. On entering 
the service he had been forced to give up the few articles of dress 
he had to his captain, “a sordid wretch, who had been raised to his 
post from that of a common centinel, by the basest means,” and 
who now not only refused to give them up, but stripped him of his 
uniform, “and had the conscience to send me away, in the heart of 
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a severe winter, with a bare loose frock of old linen, and without 
waistcoat or shoes to my feet.” The weather being unfavourable 
to pedestrianism, he stopped at Cologne, where he was kindly 
received by one of the officers of the garrison. 

“T passed to him for a Japonese and a heathen, and was entered in his 
company under the name of Salmanazar, which, since my coming into England, 
I altered by the addition of a letter or two, to make it somewhat different 
from that mentioned in the book of Kings.” 

The regiment was composed of Lutherans as well as Romanists, 
and in his character of Pagan, Psalmanazar carried on frequent 
controversies with both parties. 

“ The Lutherans and Calvanists had prayers morning and night at the head 
of every regiment, and a sermon on Sundays, and I was vain enough to go 
from one to the other, to observe their method of devotion..... but after 
listening awhile to them, I was commonly driven by my rashness and vanity 
to turn my back to them, and turning my face to the rising or setting sun, to 
make some awkward shew of worship, and was no less pleased to be taken 
notice of for so doing.” 

In order to be fully prepared for these devotional exercises, he 
compiled a Prayer-book, after the most approved Japanese fashion, 
with hieroglyphic drawings, and a collection of Psalms, written in 
the character of his country. 

At the end of two years Psalmanazar found himself in garrison 
at Sluys. A Scotch regiment, in the service of Holland, was at 
that time quartered there, and Psalmanazar made the acquaintance 
of the chaplain, a Mr. Innes. He was a man of the very worst 
character, who looked upon religion merely as a stepping-stone by 
which he might arrive at a good living, and was quite unscrupulous 
as to any means he might employ. He succeeded for some time in 
imposing on the world, and obtained a good living in Essex, from 
the Bishop of London, by arrogating to himself the credit of an 
anonymous publication, called A Modest Enquiry after Moral Virtue. 
But the real author having come forward, and proved the fraud, 
Innes was compelled to make a public apology. The scandal arising 
from this proceeding, and from some other discreditable actions, of 
which he had been guilty in the parish of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, obliged him to retire to his living, where he spent the 
remainder of his days in obscurity. 

All this took place some years after his residence in Holland. At 
that time he was anxiously seeking some means of recommending 
himself to Dr. Compton, the Bishop of London, and none could 
be better than the conversion of a learned heathen—one on whom 
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moreover the Roman Catholic divines had fruitlessly expended their 
whole stock of theological weapons. Acting upon this idea, he 
feigned a great friendship for Psalmanazar, and plied him with the 
most convincing arguments. All kinds of benefits, he declared, 
would be showered on so interesting a convert, the bishop would be 
never weary of showing him kindness. Finally, he changed his 
tactics, and without in any way compromising himself, managed to 
make it apparent that he was not Psalmanazar’s dupe, though it 
was his interest to pretend to be so. He contrived to bring this 
about with great tact. 


** His stratagem was to make me translate a passage in Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum, at some length, into my (pretended) Formosan language, and give it 
to him in writing, and this I easily did, by means of that unhappy readiness 
I had at inventing of characters, languages, &c. But after he had made me 
construe it, and desired me to write another version of it on another paper, 
his proposal, and the manner of his exacting it, threw me into such visible 
confusion, having had so little time to excogitate the first, and less to commit 
it to memory, that there were not above one half of the words in the second 
that were in the first. His desiring me to construe this likewise, confused 
me still more, especially when he shewed me the palpable difference. The 
serious air he assumed upon it, made me expect nothing else than a total rup- 
ture, and his expgsing the imposture in the manner I was conscious it deserved. 
I was however agreeably deceived ; and he finding, by this unexpected trial, 
what a memory and readiness I had, and how qualified I was to carry on such 
a cheat, began to clear his brow, and calm the disorder he had thrown me 
into, by a more chearful and friendly look; but did not forget, at the same 
time, to give me to understand, though at a great distance, that I ought to 
take care to be better provided for the future.” 


Finding then that he was detected, and relying on the chaplain’s 
promises, Psalmanazar agreed to relinquish his paganism. He was 
baptized by Innes, and received the Christian name of George, 
being called after the governor, Brigadier Lauder, who acted as 
sponsor. Some slight qualms of conscience having been stilled, two 
subjects of uneasiness remained—the first being the meanness of 
his dress, an evil for which he could discover no remedy,—the other 
being produced by the shrewd questions which some of his com- 
panions put to him, proving that they did not give entire credence 
to his tale. To remove their suspicions he says :— 

“J fell upon one of the most whimsical expedients that could come into a 
crazed brain, viz., that of living upon raw flesh, roots and herbs; and it is 
surprising how soon I habituated myself to this new, and till now, strange 
food, without receiving the least prejudice to my health; but I was blessed 
with a good constitution, and | took care to use a good deal of pepper, or 


other spices, for a concocter, whilst my vanity, and the people’s surprise at 
my diet, served me for a relishing sauce.” 
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Soon after this he left Holland for England, and having weathered 
a violent gale in the Channel, arrived safely in London. There he 
met with a warm reception from Bishop Compton and many of the 
clergy, though a number of the learned men of the day were 
inclined, from the first, to look upon him as a cheat. Dr. Halley 
soon convinced himself that the whole story was a fabrication : he 
put some questions to Psalmanazar concerning the length of the 
day and the duration of twilight at Formosa, for which the ro- 
mancer was not prepared, and returned such answers as satisfied 
the doctor that his informant had never been in that part of the 
world. 

But the opposition of a few individuals was not sufficient to 
prevent the success of the imposition. By dint of constant practice, 
Psalmanazar acquired great fluency in speaking and writing his pre- 
tended language; he translated the Church Catechism into it, and 
presented the version to the Bishop of London, who gave it a place 
among his most precious MSS., and bestowed a liberal reward on 
the translator. Innes had been the suggestor of this composition, 
and finding it so successful, he induced his protegé to undertake a 
more extensive work,—to produce a history of Formosa, with an 
account of the people and all connected with the island. 

Psalmanazar was at first a little staggered by the difficulty of the 
task, for he knew scarcely anything of the countries which he was 
to describe, and had no accounts to rely upon but those of Varenius 
and Candidius. But after farther consideration he ventured upon 
the undertaking, trusting to the fertility of his imagination to 
furnish the details of which he was ignorant. He was not allowed 
much time to brood over his romance, for the booksellers were 
anxious to take advantage of the short-lived enthusiasm of the 
public, and in compliance with their urgent requests, he wrote with 
such rapidity, that at the end of two months the work was com- 
pleted. It was composed in Latin, and translated by some worker 
for the booksellers, into not very commendable English. 

Anything more absurd than this description of Formosa can 
scarcely be conceived. Where it is not enlivened by some wild 
improbability, it is quite dull enough to be authentic. The author 
collected a number of facts and figures from various books of travels, 
distorted them a little to prevent their being recognised, and then 
coupled those of a dissimilar nature, to produce a new family, which 
he hoped might prove something original. When he had once 
made an assertion, even if it were but in the course of conversation, 
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he would never withdraw it, but would tax his ingenuity to frame a 
few additional falsehoods, with which to buttress up the original 
statement. For instance, he had estimated the number of infants 
annually offered up in sacrifice at 18,000; to this statement it was 
objected that at that rate the island would soon be left without any 
inhabitants.. But Psalmanazar despised such calculations, and 
boldly adhered to his statistics, although he was perfectly well aware 
that they would not bear examination. But he probably trusted to 
the carelessness of his readers, who were not likely to pause over 
and weigh the details of his work. 

After giving a geographical description of the island, he proceeds 
with a short narrative of its history. Skimming over the early 
annals of the country, and briefly narrating the rise and fall of the 
Tartar dominion there, he hastens to the last revolution, of which 
he gives a detailed account. The story is highly romantic. Mery- 
andanoo, a native of China, gained the favour of the emperor of 
Japan and the affection of the empress. The one appointed him 
great Carilhan of the imperial forces, the other admitted him to 
secret interviews in the gardens of the palace. But the insatiable 
Chinaman was not contented with his good fortune: he aimed at 
the throne itself, and being of an ingenious turn of mind, contrived 
a plan by which he hoped to clear the way to the prize. He in- 
formed the emperor that a certain nobleman was on much too 
familiar terms with the empress: the injured husband imprecated 
the direst revenge, and begged his devoted friend to enable him to 
surprise the guilty pair. The perfidious foreigner promised com- 
pliance ; he then visited the empress, and made an assignation with 
her for that evening. The catastrophe ought to be related in the 
words of the author :— 

“ Having gained this point, he acquainted the emperor that at such an 
hour the nobleman was to come, and to meet his empress at such a place of 
the garden. Whereupon the emperor presently commanded his guards to be 
got ready.” 

In the mean time Meryandanoo, having changed his clothes, and 
masked his face,— 


‘“* Meets the empress at the time and place appointed, whom he most bar- 
barously stabbed, with a poisoned dagger, to conceal the matter by stopping 
the effusion of blood. The emperor comes at first all alone into that place of 
the garden, to satisfie his curiosity of seeing them together, fearing, lest the 
appearance of the guards would make them run away; and he perceiving a 
certain nobleman, as he supposed, lying upon the empress, in an unseemly 
posture, he called for his guards, who were at some distance from the place. 
But while he advanced towards the nobleman, not knowing him to be Mery- 
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andanoo, Meryandanoo was too nimble for him, who came fully prepared to 
execute the wicked design he had plotted, for he had no sooner called for his 
guards, but he closed in with him, and gave him his death’s wound, with the 
same poisoned dagger, and immediately after he had struck the blow he fled 
away.” 

The royal family being extinguished, Meryandanoo mounts the 
throne of Japan, and soon afterwards brings the island of Formosa 
under his power. With this romance the historical chapter closes. 

The laws and religion are next described. The Formosans, it 
seems, were subjected to rather severe penalties when they gave 
way to passion :— 

“Tf ason or daughter shall strike one of their kindred that is ancient, 
their arms and legs shall be cut off, and a stone being tied round their neck, 
they shall be thrown into the sea,”— 
or probably, as a minor penalty, in case they had not struck very 
hard, “into a river :” 

** Whosoever shall strike his king or governour, shall be hang’d up by the 
feet till he die, having four dogs fastened to his body to tear it to pieces.” 

Nor were the religious ordinances remarkable for a spirit of mild- 
ness : 18,000 boys were to be sacrificed every year, and any layman 
who made impertinent inquiries was instantly burned alive. Psal- 
manazar himself had a narrow escape in his youth :— 

“‘ My father had three sons, of which I was the youngest: my eldest 
brother was free from being sacrificed as the law directs ; the second was but 
a year and a half old when his heart was broyled, and before the turn came 
to me, I was near eight years of age; ”»— 
but the elder brother was an invalid, and consequently his father 
valued him slightly, and induced the high priest, for a consideration, 
to accept him as a substitute for Psalmanazar. 

Whether the victims were eaten by their friends does not appear, 
but a taste for human flesh was prevalent in the island, according 
to its historian :— 

“T remember, about ten years ago, a tall, well-complexioned, pretty, fat 
virgin, about nineteen years of age, and tire-woman to the queen, was found 
guilty of high treason, for designing to poison the king; and accordingly she 
was condemned to suffer the most cruel death that could be invented, and her 
sentence was, to be nailed to a cross, there to be fed and kept alive as long 
as possible: the sentence was put in execution: when she fainted with the 
cruel torment, the hangman gave her strong liquors to revive her: the sixth 
day she died: her long sufferings, youth and good constitution, made her 
flesh so tender, delicious and valuable, that the executioner sold it for above 
eight taillos, for there was such thronging to this inhuman market, that men 
of great fashion thought themselves fortunate if they could purchase a pound 
or two of it.” 

.—S 27 
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But enough of this trash. How any person in his right mind 
could have believed the monstrous falsehoods of the book, and 
taken an interest in its dreary nonsense, would seem as great a 
wonder as any therein narrated, did we not know the capacity for 
being deceived, and the insatiable hungering after novelties, which 
distinguish that support of literature, the “general reader.” For 
his benefit the work was composed, and that he might sup full of 
horrors, were the unsuspecting inhabitants of Formosa thus scan- 
dalously libelled. If at any time this veracious history should reach 
that island what an indignant outcry would arise—in what eloquent 
leading articles and profound pamphicts would the calumnies be 
scouted, and the real character of the slandered people be held up 
to the admiration of the world. But the hypothesis is not likely 
ever to resolve into a fact. The book has long since disappeared 
from the public view, and there is little in it which calls for resus- 
citation. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is that on the pre- 
tended language of Formosa, as showing what an ingenious man 
could do in the way of inventing a new language. What he pro- 
duced was pronounced genuine by learned investigators, because it 
was unlike any tongue with which they were acquainted. It was 
fortunate for Psalmanazar that he had not to deal with the philo- 
logists of the present day. 

The first edition was soon sold off, and another was published, 
with additional matter and an explanatory preface. In spite how- 
ever of the success of the work, Psalmanazar reaped little profit 
from it. Ten guineas for the first, and twelve for the second edition, 
constituted all the remuneration which he received from “the natural 
enemies of the literary man.” 

After seeing his work through the press, he went to Oxford, 
where he remained some time, but without making much use of the 
advantages he enjoyed. To obtain a reputation for industry, he 
resorted to a stratagem often practised at the Universities : 


“T used to light a candle, and let it burn the greatest part of the night in 
my study, to make my neighbours believe I was plying of my books: and 
sleeping in my easy chair, left the bed often for a whole week as I found it, 
to the great surprise of my bed-maker, who could hardly imagine how I could 
live with so little sleep.” 


To make himself appear still more interesting, he pretended that 
too great application to study had injured his health, and he assumed 
a limp, that he might enjoy the gratification of being condoled with. 
After leaving Oxford he returned to London, and spent several 
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years there, maintaining himself by instructing pupils in languages 
and fortification. At one time he joined a man of the name of 
Pattenden, who had invented a white cement, in a scheme of selling 
it as a Formosan production, but the speculation proved a failure. 
In 1715 he was appointed clerk to a regiment of dragoons, which 
he accompanied for two years through various parts of England. 
Next he set up as an artist, but realised little. A subscription 
among his friends afforded him temporary relief, but his position 
was very uneasy, until at length he made the acquaintance of a 
gentleman,— 


“Concerned in various branches relating to the printing trade, and in very 
good circumstances, and by his means I came at last to translate books, and 
to get a comfortable living by it.” 


About this time his feelings, with regard to religion, underwent 
a total change. He happened to meet with Nelson’s Method of 
Devotion, and Law’s Serious Call to Devotion. These works had a 
great effect upon his mind; the folly and crime of his past beha- 
viour became apparent to him, and he entered upon a new course of 
life, which he ever afterwards maintained. 

His vanity he successfully combated, and eventually overcame ; 
his indolence he entirely shook off, and became remarkable for 
unwearied perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge; he made him- 
self well acquainted with Hebrew, and thoroughly versed in Jewish 
history ; finally he used his pen with such diligence that he was 
enabled to support himself in comfort for the rest of his life. From 
this period his annals become exceedingly dull, and contain little 
that is likely to interest the reader. With the exception of a few 
petty squabbles with his literary colleagues, nothing occurred to 
break the respectable monotony of his existence. He compiled a 
great part of the Universal History, and wrote a number of miscel- 
laneous articles, of all descriptions, for various works. Among 
others was one on Formosa, in the Complete System of Geography, 
compiled from genuine authorities, as an amende for his fictitious 
narrative. Some persons however were never undeceived, and his 
original work is quoted as the only authority on the subject, in the 
Bibliothéque Universelle des Voyages, by Boucher de la Richarderie. 

Engaged in his literary hack-work, Psalmanazar spent the tran- 
quil evening of a life which had commenced under such ill auspices. 
We may conclude by quoting the testimony of Dr. Johnson, who 
“ nsed to sit with him at an ale-house in the city.” 
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Mrs. Piozzi states,— 

“With regard to true Christian perfection, I have heard Johnson say, that 
George Psalmanazar’s piety, penitence, and virtue, exceeded almost what we 
read as wonderful even in the lives of saints.” 

The Doctor, according to Sir J. Hawkins, said :— 

“He had never seen the close of the life of any one that he wished so 
much his own to resemble as that of Psalmanazar, for its purity and devotion.” 

He told many anecdotes of him; and said he was supposed by 
his accent to have been a Gascon, but that he spoke English with 
the city accent, and coarse enough. He for some years spent his 
evenings at a public-house near Old Street, where many persons 
went to talk with him. When Dr. Johnson was asked whether he 
ever contradicted Psalmanazar, “1 should as soon,” said he, “ have 
thought of contradicting a bishop.” So high did he hold his 
character in the latter part of his life, when he was asked if he ever 
mentioned Formosa before him, he said, “ he was afraid to mention 
even China.” * 


Arr. VI.—The French Drama at the Beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century, 


(1). Ancien Théitre Francois, ou Collection des Ouvrages dramatiques les plus 
remarquables depuis les Mysteres jusqu’a Corneille, Publié avec des Notes 
et Eclaircissements. Par M. Viollet le Duc. A Paris, chez P. Jannet, 
Libraire, MpcccLIv. [12mo, Bibl. Elzevirienne, 3 vols]. 

(2). Description bibliographique et Analyse dun Livre unique, qui ce trouve au 
Musée Britannique. Par Tridace-Nafé-Théobrome, Gentilhomme Bre- 
ton. Au Meschacebé, chez el Eriarbil, York Street, 1849. [8vo]. 

N the year 1845, the trustees of the British Museum became the 
purchasers of an almost invaluable volume, consisting of no 
less than sixty-four separate pieces, all of a popular dramatic 
character, and printed in black letter at Paris, Lyon, and Rouen, 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century. They are printed in 
the long narrow form, which the French bibliographers call agenda, 
and which will be best understood by the reader not acquainted 
with such bibliographical technicalities, by our informing him that 
it is eleven inches high by three inches and a half broad. These 
pieces appear to have been collected by a German, who was in Paris 
about the year 1560, and the volume still remains in its original 
* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Mr. Croker’s edition. 
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binding of plain parchment, with a thong of parchment attached 
to the cover, to serve as a fastening. Contrary to the usual 
condition of books of this kind now preserved, these have been so 
little touched, that many of the leaves have actually not been cut 
open. Yet every one of the sixty-four pieces are, as far as biblio- 
graphers have yet been able to ascertain, unique editions, and there 
are, out of the whole number, only five or six of which any other 
edition or manuscript is known to exist. This singular collection was 
discovered in Germany in the year above mentioned, by the late 
Mr. Asher, the well-known bookseller of Berlin, who purchased it, 
it is said, for sixty pounds sterling. As Mr. Asher was in the habit 
of dealing largely with the British Museum, he made, we believe, 
the first offer of it to the trustees of that establishment, who 
became the purchasers of it for a hundred and twenty pounds, or 
double the sum given for it by Mr. Asher himself. Even this 
appears to us as a very low valuation, when we consider the great 
(often enormous) sums which unique editions of pieces of this de- 
scription usually realize at sales. 

Setting aside, however, the consideration of these books as 
rarities, the collection forms a most interesting monument of 
literary history in general, and especially of the history of dramatic 
literature in France, and in fact in Europe. The theatre of the 
middle ages, like that of ancient Greece, originated in the pomp and 
festivity of religion. Whether any kind of rude dramatic repre- 
sentations existed among the western races before their conversion 
to Christianity, we have no evidence to decide, but after this great 
event it soon became the practice on certain festivals of the church 
to represent, “ by personages,” as it was formerly termed, some of 
the principal events of Scripture history, or some of the miraculous 
exploits of the Romish saints. The former class of performances 
received the title of Mysteries, because they were considered as re- 
presenting the principal mysteries of the Christian dispensation, 
and the latter, for a very obvious reason, were called Miracles, or 
(at a later period) Miracle Plays. It is probable that at first these 
performances consisted of little more than dress and dumb show ; 
and when we first find the dialogues used on such occasions, preserved 
in writing, they are very brief and meager. But they were gradually 
enlarged, and already in the thirteenth century these Mysteries and 
Miracles had assumed the form of regular and often elaborate 


dramas. wif: 
We find in these more perfect compositions a new characteristic, 
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which was not in the earlier imperfect dramas of the same kind, 
but whether it arose from the introduction and amalgamation of 
already existing popular representations, or whether it was a mere 
new thought for the purpose of enlivening and breaking up the 
monotony of the now much longer ecelesiastical dramas, is very 
uncertain. The innovation to which we allude consisted in working 
up in the course of the story scenes of a burlesque character, repre- 
senting the popular manners of the day, and often containing 
touches of popular satire which could not fail to have an irresistible 
charm for the sort of audiences before whom they were uttered. 
Usually, and especially at first, these droll scenes were given to per- 
sonages who belonged to the Mystery or Miracle itself; thus, 


Noah’s wife would act the shrew with her gossips in the Mystery of 


the Flood; in that of the Shepherds, these personages had their 
scenes of rustic life; and even in the portentous play of Doomsday, 
the fiends and the souls of sinners contrived to draw many a hearty 
laugh from the audience. Sometimes, on the other hand, characters 
were introduced to form such scenes, who did not really belong 
to the Mystery or Miracle itself. The Mysteries and Miracles had 
now in fact become the rude draughts of that construction of Drama 
which we see perfected in Shakespeare, when the subjects were taken 
from the medieval novels and history, instead of the Scriptures and 
the saints’ legends. 

The exchange of religious for secular subjects appears to have 
commenced in the fifteenth century, by separating the burlesque 
part of the mysteries from the rest, and in their new form these 
secular pieces were mere scenes of every day life, acted rather in 
caricature, but with very little art or finish. They were known by 
different names, such as Farces, Sotties, Moralites, Sermons Joyeux, 
&e., and seem to have originated in the different joyous societies for 
which France was so remarkable in the latter period of the middle 
ages, for France appears to have been the native country of these 
singular productions. Those properly termed farces are the most 
numerous class, and are remarkable for their freedom and often for 
their wit. “Even their literary value is sometimes remarkable, 
although it must be confessed that it is more frequently null or 
insignificant. The variety of subjects is infinite ; a popular story, an 
ancient fable, a contemporary adventure, anything serves for the 
makers of farces. Often the action is nul, and the intention of the 
author difficult to seize. The number and variety of the farces and 
the difference in merit between them is explained by the quality of 
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the actors who represented them. Everything leads us to believe 
that, in their origin, these were the mountebanks. The clercs de la 
Bazoche, whose institution remounts to the end of the thirteenth, 
or the beginning of the fourteenth century, appropriated the repre- 
sentation of the farces, and composed without doubt the best of 
them, those which we can still read with pleasure, because we find 
in them the living fountain which was to produce Moliére and the 
French comedy. At the same time with the farces, the Bazochians 
represented Moralités, pieces in which they introduced sometimes 
real personages, at others allegorical personages, such as Good 
Advice, Instruction, Discipline, Luxury, &c. It appears that they 
had obtained a sort of privilege for the representation of these two 
kinds of works, for they accorded to the Enfans sans souci (the 
careless lads) the permission to play farces, on condition of being 
allowed themselves to represent Sotties, of which these latter had 
the privilege. The dramatic career of the Bazochians was somewhat 
long. Forced, by an arré¢ of parliament, to discontinue their plays 
in 1476, they resumed them in 1497, and continued them till 
towards the end of the reign of Francois I. Towards the beginning 
of the reign of Charles VI, there was formed at Paris a society of 
young people of education and of mirthful disposition, who took the 
title of Enfans sans souci, and chose a chief whom they called the 
Prince des Sots. This society produced and represented a great 
number of dramatic satires called Softies. In spite of the apparent 
monotony which reigns in these pieces, many of them merited and 
justified the favour which was enjoyed for a long time by the 
Enfans sans souci. We have said that in consequence of an 
arrangement with the clercs de la Bazoche, they were enabled to 
join the representation of Farces with that of Sotties. They thus 
formed an attractive spectacle, and maintained themselves till the 
middle of the sixteenth century.” Such is the brief view given of the 
origin and history of this curious class of productions by M. Viollet 
le Due, in the preface to the three volumes which stand at the head 
of our article. The farces and other similar productions soon began 
to be printed, and during the first half of the sixtcenth century 
these books became very numerous. The farces appear to have 
enjoyed the greatest popularity. In the very valuable volume in 
the British Museum, which contains examples of all these different 
classes of dramatic compositions, the number of cach is probably a 
tolerably fair representation of its comparative popularity at the 
time the collection was made, namely in the middle of the sixteenth 
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century, The farces are by much the most numerous; next in 
number come the Moralities; then the Sotties; after them the 
Sermons Joyeux; and last of all the Mysteries, which had so far 
gone out of fashion that this collection contains only one example. 
In England, where the number of similar dramatic pieces, mostly 
translated or imitated, was also great, the Moralities and Sotties 
seem to have enjoyed most favour. Perhaps this was owing in a 
great measure to the general pre-occupation of people’s minds with 
the religious and social revolution taking place, and the aptness of 
a Morality or a Sottie for conveying instruction or reproof. 

To give the general reader some notion of the subjects of the 
farces, which, by the way, are often too coarse and vulgar to allow of 
a minute description, it may be stated that the first in the collection, 
entitled Le Conseil au Nouveau Marié, consists merely of a dialogue 
between two persons, the husband and the doctor, who is lecturing 
him on the best way of managing his young wife. The following is 
a sample of the style of the doctor’s counsels :-— 


** Le Docteur. 
** Mon ami, c’est belle vertu 
De scavoir de chascun mestier. 
Tl fault, quant te vouldras coucher, 
Que ta femme soit ja au lict. 
Puis fault que touzjours sans repit 
Tu soyes devers son visaige : 
Au monde n’a plus grand oultrage 
Qufe] & femme tourner le dos.” 


The subject of the second farce is a woman who complains of 
her husband’s insufficiency, and was played by four personages, the 
husband, his wife, and her father and mother, the two latter 
entering into a very naive examination of the condition of their 
son-in-law. In the third farce, which contains only two personages, 
the wife’s obstinacy is the grand subject. The fourth, consisting 
of three personages, the man, his wife, and his mother-in-law, is 
one of the best in the collection ; it is entitled Du Cuvier, and has 
for its subject the very favourite story of the husband who, dissatis- 
fied with his wife’s management of the household, agrees to exchange 
occupations with her. In another, the wives, dissatisfied with their 
husbands because they were getting too old for them, find a means 
of having them made young again. Of some of them even the 
titles are now offensive to polite ears. Many of them represent 
mere ordinary incidents of domestic life—family jars, a wife’s or a 
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husband’s infidelity, jealousy with reason or without, vulgar courtship, 
the instruction or correction of children, the hiring of servants, scenes 
in the tavern or at the dice, intrigues and satirical stories of monks 
and nuns, and sometimes nothing more than a mere pun,‘or play upon 
words. In one, a young woman of rather free life is introduced making 
her confession to the priest, whose remarks thereon are not of the 
most refined description. In another, a pardoner and a quack doctor 
dispute on the superiority of their professions, and a taverner is 
called in to be umpire. In others, the principal hero is ‘a ‘clever 
cheat, or thief, and some skilful trick is the subject of the plot. 
The subject of another is the cries of Paris. Sometimes the scene 
is laid in a court of law. In one of these farces, which is declared 
to be “nouvelle, trés bonne et fort joyeuse,’ the wives bring an 
action against their husbands for “/es arrerages”’—“ et les font 
obliger par nisi.” The evidence in this case is, as might be expected, 
rather laughable. Perhaps the most common subjects are love 
intrigues, and those of a character which do not speak much for the 
morals of the age in which they were written. In one, the wife 
sends her good man to fetch wine, while she enjoys the company of 
her amoureux; and the repeated return of the husband to ask 
questions relating to his errand brings many disagreeable inter- 
ruptions to the confidences of the lovers. In these interruptions 
the mirth of the piece consists. In another, the lord of the manor 
sends the husband of one of his pretty villagers on an errand that 
in the mean time he may enjoy the society of the wife; but the 
injured husband repairs to the chdteau of the seigneur, and repays 
the injury in kind. Such incidents as these seem to have been 
favourite subjects for the farces. One of these “joyeua” enter- 
tainments is a mere drinking scene, consisting of a merry dialogue 
between a preacher and a cook. Another represents to the lif 
how two coguins stole a tart from a pastry-cook, and how one of 
them fell into his own snare. We need hardly remark, what the 
very titles will tell our readers, that no class of the old popular 
writings throw so extensive and so interesting a light on the 
manners and sentiments of private life as these early farces. 

The sotties are much more extravagant than the farces, and hold 
in literature somewhat the place of the caricatures of Callot in art. 
The character of the first in the present volume may perhaps be 
guessed at by the characters who perform in it—they are, Le roi 
des sotz (the king of the fools), Triboulet, Mitouflet, Sottinet, 
Coquibus, Guippelin. In the sottie of the Trompeurs (deceivers), 
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the personages are Sottie, Teste Verte (green-head), Fine Mine 
(cunning-look), Chascun (every-one), and Le Temps (time). It 
will be seen that the Sotties partook of the character—or rather 
were only more extravagant and caricatured forms of the Moralités. 
The first of the latter class of productions which presents itself in 
this collection is entitled, “A new morality of the Children of 
Now-a-days”’ (Maintenant), who are the scholars of Once-good 
(Jabien), who shows them how to play at cards and at dice, and to 
entertain luxury, whereby one comes to Shame (Honte), and from 
Shame to Despair (Desespoir), and from Despair to the gibbet of 
Perdition, and then turns himself to Good-doing. The “ person- 
ages” in this piece are, Le Fol, Maintenant, Mignotte, Bon Advis, 
Instruction, Finet (the first child), Malduict (the second child), 
Discipline, Jabien, Luxure, Honte, Desespoir, and Perdition. The 
title of another of these Moralités is given in verse as follows :— 


ce 


Moralité nouvelle contenant 

Comment Envie, au temps de Maintenant, 
Fait que les fréres que Bon Amour assemble 
Sont ennemys et ont discord ensemble, 
Dont les parens souffrent maint desplaisir, 
Au lieu d’avoir de leurs enfans plaisir. 

Mais & la fin Remort de Conscience, 
Vueillant user de son art et science, 

Les fait ranger en paix et union, 

Et tout leur temps vivre en communion.” 


The personages in this play are the Preco (crier), the father, the 
mother, the three sons, Fraternal Love, Envy, and Remorse of 
Conscience. The personages in another Morality are three, Tout, 
Rien, and Chascun (Everything, Nothing, and Everybody!) 'The 
idea of personifying mothing on the stage is certainly ingenious. 
The Moralities are in general much longer than the farces, 
and sometimes they contain a good deal of dull preaching and 
allegory, but mixed with abundant illustrations of contemporary 
manners. 

The very remarkable volume of which we have been speak- 
ing, had no sooner come into the possession of the British 
Museum, and its existence been thus made known, than it became 
an object of considerable interest among those in all countries who 
study the literature of the past. The first attempt to make people 
better acquainted with it produced the Description Bibliographique, 
printed privately and in a small number in 1849, the title of which 
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stands second at the head of our article. It is understood that we 
owe this volume to one of the distinguished antiquaries of Belgium, 
M. Delpierre. Ina complete catalogue of the dramatic pieces in 
the volume in the British Museum, with analyses and extracts, 
M. Delpierre has given us a very good general notice of their 
character and interest ; but still, for such a remarkable collection 
as this, scholars asked for something more, and that has now been 
given them in the complete edition of the whole collection which is 
contained in the three rather thick little volumes, of which the 
title is given above. 

This title is itself, however, calculated to deceive, but this we 
believe is the mere result of an accident. M. Jannet had announced 
as a part of his Bibliotheque Elzevirienne, a collection of the most 
remarkable dramatic productions in French, from the time of the 
Mysteries to that of Corneille, under the title of Ancien thédtre 
Francois. It was determined by an after-thought to commence this 
series with the farces and other dramatic pieces contained in the 
volume in the British Museum; and M. de Montaiglon (not M. 
Viollet le Duc), after having visited London in person for the pur- 
pose of making a carefully correct copy, edited the whole in these 
three volumes. To M. Viollet le Duc we owe only the brief and 
not very striking introduction. We must therefore speak of it as 
M. de Montaiglon’s edition. This gentleman has entered upon his 
task with intelligence as well as zeal, and he has boldly and wisely 
undertaken to perform the true duty of an editor, that of present- 
ing the text in a legible and intelligible form. We have no feelings 
in common with those who, in representing an old book, would give 
a mere facsimile of the original, and preserve religiously even the 
printers’ errors, particularly where those errors are so numerous 
and gross as we find them to be in the original editions of the more 
popular literature of the sixteenth century. In these farces, for 
example, the measure of the verse is often entirely lost sight of, 
and the lines are often wrongly divided and sometimes printed as 
prose ; words are transposed, omitted, or interpolated; and the 
omission or interchange of letters occurs on every page. Many 
parts are thus rendered perfectly unintelligible to an ordinary reader. 
M. de Montaiglon has remedied this in his edition. He has restored 
the verse wherever it was practicable, has omitted wherever it 
might be done with safety, superfluous words and letters, and 
supplied those which have heen omitted. This, too, has been done 
without at all depriving the critical student of the power of con- 
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sulting the text as it stands in the original edition; for M. de 
Montaiglon has given in notes at the foot of the page, the omitted 
words, or such as in correcting he has altered considerably from the 
original, and he has always inserted between brackets the words or 
letters he has felt it necessary to add. We approve entirely the 
system which M. de Montaiglon has adopted in this respect, and 
after a very careful perusal of the three volumes, we feel that we are 
indebted to the care of that gentlemen and to the zeal of M. Jannet, 
for an extremely well-edited text of a series of most interesting 
literary monuments. All the sixty-four dramatic pieces composing 
the volume in the British Museum are given entire; and we have 
been informed that it is proposed to publish in companion volumes 
a complete collection of the other similar dramatic pieces known to 
exist, and also a series of the Mysteries and Miracles, so as to form 
together a complete body of the French dramatic literature of the 
middle ages. Every one whois at all acquainted with that literature, 
and who takes an interest in these studies, will look forward with 
great pleasure to the fulfilment of this promise. 


Arr. VIL—The ‘* Historicttes of Tallemant des Weaur.’”’ 


Les Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux. Troisidme édition. Entierement 
revue sur le Manuscrit original, et disposée dans un nouvel ordre, par MM. 
de Monmerqué et Paulin Paris, Tome Premier. Paris: Chez 
J. Techener, Libraire, Place de la Colonnade du Louvre. mpccLiv 
(Svo.) 

\ 7E are glad to see a new and handsome edition of this work, 

which is far less known in this country than might be ex- 
pected, considering the great light which it throws upon the person- 
ages and intrigues, during a long and interesting period of French 
history. Tallemant des Réaux was born at La Rochelle about the 
year 1619; rich in the intellectual accomplishments which were in 
that age most valued in the higher socicty in France, and imto 
which he was thrown by the circumstances of his birth and educa- 
tion, and with extraordinary talents of observation and appreciation 
of character, Tallemant was eminently qualified to be a writer of 
the memoirs of an age when society was so brilliant. Like our 
own Pepys, he mixed personally im the weaknesses and vices of 
the society of his age, as well as in its nobler characteristics. In 
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some respects, indeed, Tallemant de Réaux might be called the 
Pepys of France, although his “ Historiettes” are totally differ- 
ent in form, from the Diary of our now celebrated countryman, 
Tallemant possesses much of Pepys’ naiveté and of his habits of 
minute observation, but he possesses also far more refinement and 
literary taste. In Tallemant, as in Pepys, we are brought into 
the most intimate familiarity with the people of his age individu- 
ally ; but in the former that intimacy is conveyed to us in perfect 
and finished sketches, while in the latter we only meet them 
accidentally and by snatches. In Pepys we have no finished 
characters. Moreover, the majority of the personages commemo- 
rated by Tallemant have individually far more attractions for 
us than those into whose society we are introduced by Pepys, 
and the period through which his “ Historiettes” extend is far 
more extensive. In his youth Tallemant lived at the Hétel 
de Rambouillet among those who had been intimate with the 
court of Henri IV, and who were still so with that of Louis XIII, 
and he was thus enabled to collect and preserve the private anecdotes 
of a period with which he was not personally acquainted ; while his 
own life extended till at least near the end of the seventeenth 
century, for we find him alive in 1691. The exact date of his 
decease is not known. 

Tallemant’s “ Historicttes” were not published by himself, or in 
his own time, but the original manuscript was preserved, and was 
in 1833 im the possession of the Marquis of Chasteaugeron. In 
that year an edition was published in Paris, in six small octavo 
volumes, by M. de Monmerqué, a name too well known in French 
literature to need any further remark from us. <A new edition, 
which we believe was a revision of the former, was published by 
M. Monmerqué in 1840, and was then sufficiently popular to be 
pirated in Belgium ; its form was smaller than than the former, and 
every one felt that, even on this account only, another editiou was 
wanted, which should serve as a library book. 

A third edition, printed ina much handsomer form than the 
others, has at length been undertaken, and is now in the press, to 
which, in compliment to the former editor, his name is joined on 
the title with that of M. Paulin Paris, although the latter is really 
the editor. Of M. Paulin Paris’s high qualifications for the task 
nobody will doubt, and he appears to us to have entered on the 
undertaking with great zeal. The original manuscript, now in 
the possession of the Comte Lanjuinais, has been placed in his 
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hands, and he has not only carefully collated every word and 
every letter, but he has added some passages that had been 
omitted, and he has been enabled to restore others which had been 
formerly given up as illegible. Many of Tallemant’s stories are 
far from delicate, and in some this characteristic is carried so far 
that we believe a few omissions were judged necessary, in a book 
which was printed in some degree for popular reading. In the 
present edition, which, though, as we have said, much handsomer 
than the former editions, has at the same time less of a popular 
character, we believe that everything has been restored as it stands 
in the original. To the phraseology and orthography of the 
original, M. Pauline Paris adheres strictly, and he is the more 
justified in so doing, because it appears to have been written out 
with the greatest care by Tallemant himself, as though he intended 
it for the press. The notes, too, are far more copious, and of a 
very valuable character, displaying the labour as well as the intelli- 
gence of research which characterise all the publications of its 
present editor. As yet we have only received the first volume ; but 
we shall look forward for its completion, and then we hope to give 
a more detailed article to it. It is a work which ought to be in 
every historical library. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE ENGLISH MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE GREAT NATIONAL LiBRARY, COPENHAGEN. 

i'r would be useful if correct lists were made of all the principal Manu- 
scripts, Haglish, or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, in the foreign 
libraries. We are almost as much instructed by knowing what there is not, 
as what there is. I have already undertaken this labour for Stockholm, and 
now perform the same task for Copenhagen. It will be perceived that the 
harvest is not great, in fact as small as may be. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Copenhagen, June, 1854. 





JOACHIMI RACHELI Londinensis Siebende Satyra Freundt. In Ger- 
man verse. End of 17th cent., or beg. of 18th. Old Coll. No. 442, 
folio. Paper, 12 leaves. 

MR. HENSHAWS Discourse on Nitre. In Danish prose. Beg. of 18th 
cent. Old Coll. No. 260, folio. Paper, 10 leaves. 

LA DISCIPLINA Militare del Duca di Northumbria, Inglese, contiene due 
libri. Scritto da dette Duca in Fiorenza nel 1625, et nel 16385. Ha 
giunta un additione dell gouerno maritimo. All in Italian, of the above 
date, with numerous naval and military plans and drawings. On the 
first back is written, in English, but in the same hand: ‘“ My letters to 
160 to be directed to his page, Il Mag® St® Adamo Gruter. ‘To direct 
his letters to St Gug™? Turque.” Original vellum binding. Old Coll. 
No. 839, folio. Paper, thick. 

APOTELESMATA. The Phylosophycall efforte of Mercurye in his Try- 
vmphe, concernynge the trew and cheyfe medycyne of the most avncyent 
Phylosophers. In whiche is contayned the openynge and keye of the 
whole worke. Done by Arioponus Chephalus of Eutopia. 

“To the most myghty and invyncible emperour Rvdolphus 2, 
always Avgustus. M.C. M. D. the least of the Phylosophers. 

“From forth the most inward affectyon of a devoted mynd, and 
humble observance, doth dedycate, consecrate, and submytt this present 
worke. 

“The fyrst booke of the philosophicall efforte of Mercury Tryum- 
phant concernynge the great and cheyf medycyne. Apotolesma. 

“The most hyghe God in the begynnynge created heaven and earthe. 
The same havynge before bene a certayn vnformed and confused 
Essence, which the Philosophers called the mother, and the fyrst matter 
of the worlde, as also they called it Chaos of Hylen.” Contains 61 
aphorisms. 

The second book begins, p. 5: ‘ The fyrst and common cause of all 
mettalls is a sulphury vapor or mercurye or argent vive.” Contains 
55 aphorisms. 

Book 3 begins, p. 9: ‘ Matter is a certayn semynary power dyvynely 
infysed into thyngs, procreatynge lyke of lyke.”” Contains 91 aphorisms. 
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Book 4 begins, p. 16: “ The vse and practyse of this other worke is 
the refectyon, makynge agayn, and restorynge of nature.” Contains 71 
aphorisms. 

Book 5 begins, p. 24: ‘After that the stone hath taken on it a 
whytelye collour, it yet hath not the full and rype yeares of his engen- 
drynge or generacion.”” Has 102 aphorisms. 

Of the end of 16th century. Modern binding. Old Coll. No. 247. 
folio. Paper, 14 leaves. 

MANDEVILE’S TRAVELS. “ Incipit Itinerarius a terra Anglie in partes 
Jerosoliamitanas et in viteriores transmarinas. Editus primo in lingua 
gallicana ab auctore suo milite anno domini M° cce® lv° in ciuitate 
Leodiensi, et paulo post translatus in eadem ciuitate in hance formam 
latinam. Commendacio breuis terre Jerosolimitane, &c.” Ends: “ in 
propriis intendere anime mee saluti. Hic itaque finis sit scripti. In 
nomine patris et filij et spiritus sancti. Finito 1434, in bona 6” 
feria.” Modern binding. Old Coll. No. 445, folio. Paper, 41 leaves, 

ESTHER INGLIS.—THE PSALMS OF DAVID. “The Booke of the 

Psalme of David in prose, written be Esther Inglis in the fiftie thre 

yeere of hir age at Edenbrovgh the v March 1624.” 

This title-leaf is followed by the dedication :— 

“To the thrice illvstriovs and most excellent Prince Charles, Prince 
of Great Britaine. 

“Though your Highnesse humble handmaid, haning new occasion 
offerd hir, haue presumed over again to set before your eyes this simple 
guift, base for so high and singular renowne, yet remembring a poore 
mans handfull of water powred out vpon the ground before Artaxerxes 
the Persian king, in sing [sign] of his thankful hearte to his souuerain 
lord, and was verie acceptable vnto him. Therfore encouraged, con- 
sidering ane ethnich receauede so simple ane ofring in most kindlie 
sort: 1” &e. A leaf of this dedication is cut out. It is dated ‘this v of 
Apr.1624. At Edenbrugh.” Next comes a half-length portrait of the lady, 
in ink, followed by commendatory Latin verses by A. M., R. R., and J.J. 
Afterwards we have the whole Psalter, 296 pages, followed by a collect. 
The whole is most beautifully written, in imitation of print, in Latin and 
Italic letters. The binding is richly embroidered with gold and silver 
thread, in high relief, and decorated with pearls! It has certainly been a 
curious and valuable gift to the young Prince Charles (afterwards 
Charles I), and it is wonderful that it has found its way to this country. 

New Coil. No. 3380. Its size is 3 inches by 2. 


JOHN TYCHBORN.—ALCHEMICAL TRACTS. Contains :— 

“« 4 Discours of the Quintesscence (or rather the 3) of Inne. Owt of a booke 
written by Mr. John Tychborn.” Ends .on the next page with the 
words:— “E.K. I wrot this A° 99 Sept. Owt of a booke written 
by Mr. Johan Tycheborn, about An. 1560, ete.” Next comes :— 

“¢ Elixir du Monsier Violet. Fac Oleum solis sic,” &c., in Latin. Completed 
on leaf 2, as follows :— 

( finis huius tractatus. 


sc AO "A I ips = se SR roe 
A° 99, Oct. 22 ( Ex chartis 8” Edw. K.” (i.e. Kelly). 
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This is followed by :— 
The Treasure of Phylosophers. First in Italian, ‘ Ex chartis 8’ Ed. K.” and 
next in English, which thus commences :— 

“The same translated into English. ‘‘In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christe. Amen. ‘ Knowing that divers and sundry have taken 
paynes and haue spent the best parte of their yeres to attaine to the 
hydden science, that contayneth in yt self humaine felicity, and that not 
only they have not made any profit but that which is wors have lost 
their substance and reputation, suffering to run into their mynds that 
devouring and most deceytfull will that wtout any science they have 
conceyved, [ have thought good to shew only w® briefnes of hart to yo" 
Imperiall Ma the true way not known by those men, w I am certain 
that yo" Ma” reading yt will iudge to be altogether true and infallible 
according to yo" ripe and divine judgement,” &c. Ends with an 
addition, in a later hand:—‘* Ex schedulis annexis. After take one 
pound of vitriol Romaine,” &. From the end of the 16th century. 
Modern stiff cover. Old Coll. N. 246 folio. Paper, 9 leaves. 


ALCHEMICAL TRACTS. Begins abruptly :— 


“« Sublimacion of Mercurivs. Now ys fore to schew sublymacions of spirrit 
marcory: take of mare. a li. and grynd yt w'a li. of eggys schellis, or 
w' a li. of why3t marbyll, or w'a li. of whyt glace small ground, or wt a 
li, of vitriall,” &c. Ends on the following page with the stanza :— 


“Onowryd and blyssyd motte he he, 
That hiest is in trinite. 
Here endis pe merroure of ly3te, 
That gladis ilka wy3te.” 


Leaf 2 begin other recipes :— 

Take veterjall iiij vncis, salt commen preparat 2 vncis, and put bem 
in a schell bothe ouyr pe fyre, and when it ys hott put to 2 vncis of 
marcury, and styr yt w' a sylce to yt be ledyd ilkadelle vpon be dreg and 
ynto pe botum, p' it may not ascend up; pen ys it fyxid, and ben put a 
li. vpon xij li. of marcury, and it chall be turnyd yn to lune parfytt.” 

At the bottom of leaf 11 is written in the same hand :— 

“ Jhesus merci, Ladi help, and gyf vs gras wel to sped, quod Petersen.” 

Leaf 19 verso, ends with the words :— 

( aurum siue sol } 
argentum siue luna 
* sunt ferrum siue Mars 
corpora 4 stagirum siue Jubiter =} 
metalorum, | es siue Venus 

plumbum siue Saturnus 
Let vitrum.”’ J 

This is followed by :— 

“Elixir Here be gynys be tretys of philosofurys b' ys cald be hed 
tresure. fyrst mak a water salutyf and firment of vitreall red and salt 
peter a lyk quantite,” &. 

Next comes, fol 22 :— 


“ Hic incipit exposicio verborum operis alkimie per ordinem alphabetic. 
11.—8 28 
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* Aquila 
achab 
amissadyre 
alocaph 
alocop 
abotere J 
acoracom est quod Sal armo. 
acharit 
asselit 
alberahac Argentum viuum. 
azoc 
azcharit 


Ends, fol. 25 recto, with :— 
“ 3 hoc signum vocatur vncia 


Sal armoniacus. 


3% hoc signum vocatur semis 
hoe signum vocatur dragma,” &c. 
3 8 


On the following page recommence recipes :— 

“Tncipit opus verum. Tak xx or a xxx eggis, and seythe pem 
hard as ye may tak be whyttys and grynd }em in a morter or on a ston 
smal,” &e. 

Ends leaf 29, with a recipe in Latin. 

On the following leaf commences a very curious letter, in Latin, in a 
quite different and very elegant hand, evidently of the same antiquity. 
It begins :— 

** Ad te scribere rogatus, scribo de lapide quesito, et vtinam vero 
inuento, O vir doctissime. Et cum philosophus sis, ego nec doctus ymo 
pernescius, tue reverencie pauca de lapide intendo, tua pace, dare,” &c. 

End, fol. 36 recto :— 

“ Scriptum ex corvpto, Rescribere digneris quomodo.” 

As the last words imply, this is the original copy, not written fair, 
but with many additions and corrections. This manuscript appears to 
be of the end of the 14th or beginning of the 15th century. Modern 
stiff cover. Old Coll. No. 248, folio. Paper, 36 leaves. 


ACTS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRIST. KNOWL. 


1698—1706. Contains Index, Minutes, Rules, Proceedings, &c. in 
different hands. The last minute is for May 30,1706. If not the 
original, it is a genuine contemporaneous copy, 

Original paper cover. Old Coll. No. 191, folio. Paper, 452 pages. 


MEDICAL TRACTS.—LANFRANC. Of Pestilences, &c. Begins : 


“In als myche as all the Elentis and Elementaries be gouernd by 
the vertues and aftir the wyrchyng of the planetys and vertuez of the 
ovyrly bodyes, vnder the clerkys of whom all the bodyes benethe ben 
mevyd aud gouernyd receyvyng by ther might owther lyfe or dethe 
aftyr theire disposicion. As Mosallate witnessith in his booke of 
interpretacions. Wherof by the influence of the bodies supercelestiall 
sumtyme putt and stuffing the eyre, it is made corrvpte and pesti- 
lenciouse. Not that the eyre is corrupte in his owne substance, for it 
is a symple body, but by wey of medelynge of evyle and contrarious 
vapurs into hym, jette and spred on broode. Of the which pestilence 
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in many contrayes ofte tyme fallyth and so regnith corrupting the 
people vndyr that plage abydyng. And yett now a dayes it regneth in 
diuerse partiez, the steppis of the formere plagis abydyng. So that 
many be infecte wt the seide pestilencious eyre. And principally iiij 
maner of people, &c. 
Ends leaf 6, verso :— 
“@ Summa herbarum xxxiij. 

‘To make Bragotte. Take to x galons of ale iij potell of fyne worte 
and iij quartis of hony, and putt therto canell 3. iiij, peper schort or 
long, ; ilij. galingale, 3. j. and clowys. 3. j. and gingiuer. 3. ij. 

“ Explicit.” 

Some miscellaneous recipes are on this page. Next comes leaf 8 :— 

“* Heere begynnyth the lytyl booke of Cirurge of Maistyr Lainfranke of 
Mileeyne. Worschypfull frend Bernard, I thynk to make a booke in the 
whiche I woold yef the by the grace of God a full lernyng that falleth 
to the instrument of Cirurgie. { Ne I think nott in this werk to 
yef th but light fewe and assayed medicynes which though they be lyght 
and assayed, neuerthelese hoold hem not foule, but vpon them purpose 
the fully to trust ( Forsothe I putt summarie after pin axinge in 
' provyd medicines a schort maner of helyng of woundys, appostemys, 
vicers, cankrys, and ffestrys, and sum curys of ijen and of algelia a 
lyttell, aftyr that reson taught me to wyrche and thorogh experience be 
me of long tyme strengthed. { Sothely I trust so myche to the sutelte 
of thine vndirstandyng that be this fewe wt thy witte thow maist come 
to a grete warke, and thorough that thow schalt have the name of a 
grete leche. I coniure the neuerthelese be God and thy nobley, that 
p" take it vnto none ydyotis in auntyr that they by ther vnkunning 
myght werk noy to ony man that is yeuen vnto the comenne profite. 

“ The fyrst chapter, of simple woundys. ‘Take hede that in euery 
werke the leche oweth to sett a certeyn entent and vse thingis that wil 
help to his entent. Suthely in curing of woundis the first intencion 
is a verrey souding, which may nought be made butt in a simple wound 
maad in flesshe. q For why other like membres, as sinues, bonys, 
grystylles, pannicles, ne skyn, “and othir such, be not sowdyd be verrey 
restoryng, for the mater of hem was the seede of here parentis.” &c. 

It is in 2 books, the first of 9 chapters and the second of 11. Ends 
thus, folio 17, recto :— 

m Vuguentum fustum. Anoynement for all maner of woundis to draw 
oute the filthe and the matk. Take a nounce of saven, anounce of 
Vnsett, poore a Ili. and an halfe of mete oyle and colofony, virgin wexe, 
elibanum, mastike, Terpentyne (An a lyke muche).” 

On the following page is inscribed “ Frances Steuard,” 
and some recipes in a somewhat later hand. 

[Of imposthumes, oils, waters §c.| Now follows, fol. 18 :— 

“ Assit principio Sancta Maria meo, 
Largitor rerum prestet mihi scribere verum.’ 

“Tt is towit atte begynnyng that all empostimes withoutforth that be 
hoven and swollen eythir thei ben litill or grett. {J If thei be grett 
thei ben sprongen of iiij hamers synnynge. Wherfor empostume off 
blode and yer off engendred is callyd fflegmon; empostume sprungen 
off flewme is callyd baas, that is to say law, empostume ; of rede coleryk. 





— 
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is callyd hersipula. 4] Empostume sprungen off malancoli is called 
sclyros. But when this dwellyn any while, than thei becummen a 
canker. And atte begynnyng it is to vnderstond with good besenesse 
that eche empostume nott welle heled grettliche if it be opened 
and after nott welle closed or be nott welle clensed, if it be 
wounde or byle or cyatrix, that is to sey a wounde hoole abofe, and not 
benethe, if it passe xlti dayes and be nott welle closed and yiffeth 
woore and qwytter, it is called thann fistula @ that is to sey, an instru- 
ment havynge a strate movthe and within a persyd body and large 
{ for rawe mater longe withstondyng to heete and degestion make yer 
alonge flux vnto the stede that is called fystula,” &e. 

Ends thus, at fol. 25, verso :— 

4 drynke mervelous and gud for all ffeueres or appostums in the 
wombe, or in the stomoke, or what seckenesse that ever schal be helpyn with 
any medicyne. ffirst looke that thow have this powder redy made on 
this maner | take galyngale, licoris powdrid an* }. | gingeruie | sugre. 
an* +. 1. clowes a quarter of an vnee, flowre of canell, spikenard an* the 
weight of j dram, anys the weyght of an obolus, ennlacampane j quarter 
off an vnee; bett hem al to powder, and kepe hem . Than take rosemari, 
jsope, violett, verueyne, betonye, herbe John, mowser, rudde, planteyn, 
anente, sauge, federfewe, and ache an* j handeful; wassh clene thyn erbis 
and stampe hem a litilin a morter ; than putt hem in an erthyn pott that 
neuer was occupied. and putt yer to a galon of good white wyne, and 
latt it stand al a nyghte wel stoppid; on the morne latte seith it vnto a 
potell. Then clense it throwe a syve of heere, and putt it into a clene 
wessell, and stoppe it well, and make the seeke to drynke yer off first 
and laste ix dayes, at even hoote, at morowe cold, every day and nyghte 
halfe a pynte ; bott first or he drynke take euery daye of the powder that 
is wryttyn before, and he shal be hoole wt Goddis grace sekirly ; ffor the 
saide powder is all so full good for the demygreyne in the hede, and for 
the dropsi in the hede, and for al manere of ache in the heede.” 

Next begins, same page :— 

** Here folowethe the makynge off plasteres, cerottis, drynkys, oynementis, 
powdris, wateris, and medicynes pertenynge vato surgeri ful nedefull and 
profitabil, gadirrid and drawen out off many bukys, be praktike and expe- 
rience of many kunnynge men and expert men, and strongeli labored aud 
aftyn asaide and well preyid. | ffor the mygreyne in the hede. Take 
ovle off rose, and vinegre au*j qvarter, powder of hertishorne small 
fyllid . }. j., and menge hem well togedir, and make ther off an 
oynement, and ther with anoynt the hede even and morne after the 
anoyntynge.” 

Ends, at leaf 38, verso :— 

“ Anothir for the same [ffor to breke a byle and gadir it and rype it] 
Take the roote of lillie and a rostid onyon and soreli, and stampe hem, 
and frye hem with berys greece and oile dolyve, and lay a plaster yer 
off vnto the soore as hoote as he may suffre it; ffor that wil ripe it 
and breke it; and if the hoole be to lityll, make tentis off small lynnyn 
clothe, and weete it in summe good oynement, and putt it in y hoole, 
and ley sum good entrette abowe. Jtem. Also take heyhove, walworte, 
white malowes, and bruklempe, and buyle hem in watere and wassh the 
soore yer in. tem. take the croppys off rede cowle buylled and leyd 
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to helith and swagith well. for prykhyng with nedyll ar pyn. Take 
cleen flouer off wheete, and temper it with wyne, and buyle it togedyr 
to it be thykke; and ley it to the soore as hoote as the seeke may suffre, 
it for that will sece akynge, and opyn the hoole, &c.” 


A book of medicines comes next, without separate title, on the 
same page. Commences thus :— 


** Prologus. In the name off the holi, hy, and vndiuydable Trinite 
that al thynge hath made of no matk, and al thynge of his myghte all 
vertewously hath endowed and appropried, off whome al wytte and 
wysdam is 3effen to wyse menn, and kunnynge is yiffen to kunnynge men. 
To whos helpe I trostynge commytt this warke, yt I abuse [? abufe— 
above] my myght purpos to begyne, which I will be klepid the tresour 
off poore men; assygnynge y® werke and y° speede theroff ynto hym that 
is callid fader and refuyte of poore men. {J In the which, if it be atten- 
tyvely, red and vnderstonddyd, thow shalt fynd lighte and spedy medicyns 
welny for all maner seekenesse, if thow haffe hym to werker that off 
erthe made all erthly medycenes. [ Neuerthelesse I charge and also I 
cownsell the redere off this not to dispise that he shal rede herein, 
thowghe he vnderstonde it nott well; and also that he putt no 
medicyne to no body to he knowe the spice and qualite of ewill and the 
nature off the pacient, bott diligently to study to knowe the natures off 
thyngis and complexions, and the hidd wertues and wirkyngs off eche 
thynge; ffor els a blynd leeche myghte caste a blynd seeke man into the 
diche off deethe, and so the science off Goddys 3iffynge throwe a 
wronge and vnkunnynge laborere schuld bqinpungned and disclanndryde. 

Be he also ryghte well awised and ware that he nethir he disceyvid 
be 3ifftys takyng or speciall luffe havynge, [to] shew or tell to any sett 
in foli any medicyn where throwe that any woman myghte be lettid to 
conceyve childh, or eles (who ? that? conceyved? mighte? be? disgi- 
pied ?) [injured by damp| ‘The reder off this schal see in thys my warke 
the seyinghis off philosofres, as thowghe he luked and beheld the 
origenallys. 1 trewely with grette labour and nott with litil costagez 
and exspencez have labored in the bukys of olde doctoures and new also, 
gaderyng y° fruyte that myght be fowndyn after myn vnderstondyng 
profitabil and necessary, sett strangely to be vnderstondid and nott in 
comyn termes ; and sett hem heere in lighter termys and wordis more 
lighter and esyr to be vnderstondid. f So that what so euer be said in 
y° bukys of auctoures, it is none oyerwise to be vnderstondid bott as 
y" schalt fynd here inthis boke. Therfor with the helpe and the grace 
of Jhesu Criste, whiche at his w ill helith al infirmytees, in as myche as he 
is begynner and hede off al trewe men, therfor I wil begyn atte y° 
infirmitees off y° hede, and so procede membrely downe vnto the feete, 
settynge euery doctour to his awne wordis, and his awne cure. J ffyrst 
off ffallynge of heere. ffor the ffallyng off heere, Take and make lye 
of the asshes of an erbe that is callid culuyr foote, and wesssh thyn hede 
yer with; this medicyn tellith Experimentator. {| Item take the lewis of 
ooke, and the myddyl barke yer off, and buyle hem well in watere, and 
yer with wel wasshe y" hede; Hxperimentator. { Item walnottys small 
growndyn with greece of a beere, restorith heere grettely. Dyacordes and 
Isaac.” &e. 
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Ends, leaf 72, verso :— 


“* For hym that is wery off travaile in goynge ; Ffirste atte begynnynge 
of his iorney, take muggeworte and beere it apon hym, and he schal feyle 
no werynesse in that iorney. Dy. and Albertus | {| Item ifa man be wery 
at ewyn of his iorney or goynge, take the roote of muggeworte, and 
stampe it, and 3iffe it hym to drynke, and anone the werynesse schal so 
passe fro hym that no man wold suppose it schulde hafe so greet a vertu 
in wirchynge. Dy. ffor the tothe ache. Take halfe a pynte of reede P| 
wyne and a dosen levis off spoorge, aud putte hem in a panne with the wyne 
ouer the fyre, and buyle hem into the halfe, than streyn hem, and putte 
it lewke warme into the mouthe ; and this helpith merveylouslie.” 


Ends here abruptly. The next leaf contains miscellaneous recipes, 
in Latin and English, in various hands. Leaf 74 is a later index. 
At the top of leaf 75 is the latter half of an old anathema, which has 
been crossed over, but can be read :-— 


“power of all holy chyrche that our lord Jhesu Cryst gaf to seynt 
Petyr, we denounce all thies opynly acursyd that I have spoken of here, 
and all tho that mayntene them in there synne or yeve therto other help 
or counseyle. So that they be departyd from God and all holy chyrche, 
nor that they have part of the passioun of oure lord Ihesu Crist, nor of 
the sacramentis of the chyrche, nor of the prayerys among all crystyn 
folk, but they ar acursyd of God and all holy chyrche from the sole of 
the fote to the crowne of the heed, slepynge, wakynge, syttynge, and 
stondynge, and in all ther werkys, but they have grace of God to amend 
them here in this world, or ellys euer to dwelle in payne of helle w‘oute 
ende. ffiat, ffiat, fiat, Amen.” 


The three following pages contain an old index. On the last is 
written “ Frances Steuard.” Written in the later half of the 14th 
century. Has suffered a good deal from damp. Modern binding. 
New Coll. No. 314, fol. Paper, 76 leaves. 


* RAYMUND LULLY. Begins :— 


““ The openninge of the Secrete of Secretes by the Art of Philosophie. By 
RayMuND Luis. Ffirst you shall vnderstande and know that all 4 
our secrett mastrie is donne by a temperate heate of the elementall 
fyer; the which heatemoveth and styreth our metall to worke naturallie 
(in his nature) the act yt God hath ordayned him vnto. And thow shalt 
vnderstande, that wysdome and arte: this ellementall heate is divide i 
into 3 orders, or degrees, That is to say; the first order or degree is 
hott and moyste : and that is in balneo;” &c. 


Ends, folio 17, verso :— 


“And then trwlie it shall turne mercurii and all vnperfect mettalls 
into the moste excellente soll, better, fyner, and more hegher of coller 
than anye naturall golde of the myne at all assayes: by the excellente 
power of allmightie God, to whome be praise for now and ever more. 
Amen. Quoth George Rypley.” 
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Then comes, folio 18 :— 


“ Earth of Earth. 
“ Take erth of erth, erths brother, 
water of erth it is none other, 
and fier of erth that beares the prise, 
and of that erth loke thow be wyse. 


«*The trwe elixer if thow list to make, 
it oute of the erth loke y‘ thou take, 
puer, subtill, fayer, and good, 
and do it with water of y* wood.” 


This poem ends thus, fol. 20 :— 


“ And makes of him in a littell space 
twoo elixers, by Godis grace, 
whereby are trwlie alterate 
all metalline bodies to a better state, 


“with soll and lune equall to be, 
to helpe vs in necessitie. 
Now thanked be God most gracious, 
which hath this secrett lente to vs. Amen.” 


The prose then continues, fol. 20, verso :— 


An Acurtacion of Raymunde. Dissolve yo" redd calx of gold and mercurij 
beffore expressed with a stronge corrisive water, made of vitrioll and salte 
peeter,” &c. 


This part ends, fol. 41, verso :— 


Circulate the calx of golde not alternate in like manner in all 
things as you did with the calx of siluer not altered, and than shall 


you haue therof a good tyncture for ryngis and such other like vppon 
silver.” 


On the fly-leaf at the beginning of the book is inscribed, in the same 
hand :— 

“O Christe, thou hast restorede my soule 
with golde nor yete with fee, 
but euen with thy moste precious blood 
thou haste redeemed me.” 

Then comes in another hand, “ Riplei opera Anglice.” This is 
followed by a list of the several proportion of arms in a full body of 
6000 men. Written apparently in the middle of the 16th century. 
Original vellum binding. Old Coll. No. 3500, 8vo. Paper, 41 


leaves. 
RAYMUND LULLY. Begins :— 


“ Practica Testamenti Raymundi Iulli Feliciter Incipit. Alchimia est pars 
oculta philosephie naturalis, scilicet materia, ex qua constituitur res 
quare non est pro omnibus, nos docet mutare omnes lapides preciosos,” 
&e. 

Ends, fol. 50, verso :— 
“Ttem .o. significat terram preparatam, .p. aquam, .q. aerem, .r. 
ignem, ex quibus fit sulphur rubeum. Item -t. significat soluere, 
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corrumpere, materiam primam facere, .v. significat abluere, nigromare, 
distillare, and calcinare, .x. significat reducere, incerare, impin- 
guare, et sublimare, .y. significat figere, desponsare, resoluere, et 
coagulare, &c. Vide in alio alphabeto supra and tm. de illo tractatu.” 
What appears to be the 2nd book begins, fol. 54 :— 


“‘ Particulare. Recipe in duas partes Mercurii sublimati vnam partem 

corporis albi vel rubei optime calcinati; incorpora ea,” &e. 

Ends, fol. 64, verso :— 

“Cuius principium est cogitus, 2™ prognacio, 3™ ortus, quartum 
imitacio, &c. viterius vide dicta philosophorum.” 

Apparently transcribed at the end of the 15th or beg. of 16th cent. 
Many and difficult contractions. Modernbinding. Old Coll. No. 3501, 
8vo. Paper, 65 leaves. 


NICHOLAS MASSE. Begins :— 

“ The iiij™ Booke of Nicholas Massa, declaryng the makyng of Perfumes by 
the whyche not oonelie the olde Frenche Pockes are perfytelie cvryd, but 
allso suche other Deaseaces whyche can not be healed w‘ other Medicins ar 
perfectelie curyd. The fyrst chapter. The last cure ys w* perfumes, 
whiche the physicians vse in this sekenes althoug yt be not so suer 
and true, yet because that many straing persones longe infectyd escape 
w' this cure, whe will therfor speke of the maner of curyng w* perfumes 
made of cinaber,” &c. 

Ends :— 

“and so doyng thou shalte not ar. This is sufficient of the cure by 
perfumes. The hend of the iiij booke of Nycholas Masse of the 
cure by perfumes. _finis.” 

The rest of the book is unwritten upon. Written in the m’ ‘dle of 
the 16th century. Modern binding. Old Coll. No. 1705, 4+ —‘aper, 

6 written leaves. 
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A’Brcxet, Saint Thomas— Miracles as- 
cribed to, 138—His revenge on the folks 
who cut off his horse’s tail, 139. 

Acerbi’s Travels. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 

Actors. See ‘Drama.’ 

Adamnan, book of travels in the Holy 
Land, compiled by, 67. 

Addison, Joseph, purification of periodical 
literature by, 3. 

Albovine, character of Davenant’s Tragedy 
of, 11. 

Alchemy, notices and extracts from ancient 
MS. Treatises on, 403-410—Raymond 
Lully’s Tracts, 414-416. 

Almanacks under JamesI; List of, 8365- 
368—Thomas Bretnor’s address to his 
readers, 368—John Keene’s warning and 
advertisement, 8369—-Remarkable occur- 
rences noted in the Almanacks of 1615, 
¢b.—Their mixture of the useful and su- 
perstitious, 370—Monthly calendar of 
good and evil days, 370-872—Weather 
prognostications, fair and foul, 372, 373 
—A pithy ‘ prognostication of expenses,’ 
374—Philip Ranger’s sensible remarks on 
astrology, with samples of his own serio- 
comic style of prophesying, 374, 375— 
Poetical maxims of the old Ephemerists, 
375-37 Gj, Bretnor’s complaint of the 
times, *7—Rhyming catalogue of the 
counties and their products, 377, 378— 
Sober character of the older almanacks, 
379. See ‘ Astrology.’ 

Amphictyonie Council, functions of the, 
90, 91. 

Anecdota Literaria, 99-104, 198-208, 308- 
312, 407-416. 

Anglo-Saxon Will, translation of an, 137. 

Apotelesmata, synopsis of the contents of 
an anéient manuscript so called, 407, 408. 

Archeologists, a motto for, 287. 

Arculf, travels of. See ‘ Holy Land.’ 

Aristophanes. See ‘ Athenian Letters.’ 

Armin the Jester, John Davies’s playful 
verses to, 237. 

Astrology : is it a superstition? 255—Ori- 
gin of judicial astrology: causes of the 
tides, 256—Phases of health and sickness 
in connection with times and seasons, 


256, 265—Sir Christopher Heydon’s de- | 


finition of astrology, 257—Effects of the 

constellations on the weather, ib.—Sir 

Christopher’s argument from the opera- 
11—8, 





tions of husbandry, 258—Influence of the 
planets on the humours of men, and on 
the generation of animals, 258, 259— 
Origin of the practice of augury, 260— 
Probable cause of the belief in the opera- 
tion of the stars upon human destinies, 7d. 
—Characteristics of the heavenly bodies, 
261, 268—Story of Pyrrhus and his fore- 
warned end, and of the predicted death 
of Henry II of France, 261, 262—Bur- 
lesque predictions related by Melton, 262 
—Story of the Countess of Holland and 
her 365 children, 262, 263—Casting of 
nativities: satiric queries of John Cham- 
ber thereon, 263—Controversy between 
him and Sir Christopher, with Scriptural 
citations pro and con, 264, 265—Melton’s 
sarcasms on days and omens, 265—How 
he lost by bribing one knave to discover 
another, 266—His catalogue of astrolo- 
logers and of fulfilled predictions, ib.— 
Instances of double-edged responses.from 
the oracle, 267—His singular anticipation 
of a Newtonian discovery, 268— His ho- 
m«eopathic recommendations and remarks 
on dreams and divination, 268, 269—A 
suggestion worthy of attention, 269. See 
* Almanacks.’ 

Athenian Letters, copy of Lord Hardwicke’s 
Preface to the, 79—Fiction resorted to, 
to account for the origin of the work, 79, 
80—Ingenuity of its plot, 80—Hybrid 
character of the hero Cleander, 81, 82— 
Historical errors of the authors, 88— 
Greater errors of Lempriére and Sprengel, 
83, 84—Blundering of the latter, relative 
to Thucydides, 84, 85—Character of 
Thucydides by the letter writers, 85-87 
—A critical gossip with Euripides, 87- 
90—Defence of the alleged impiety of 
Aristophanes, 90—Mis-apprehensions of 
the functions of the Amphictyonie Coun- 
cil, 90, 91.—Orthographic slips of the 
Authors, 91. 


Bale, John, testimony of to the extent of 
the acquirements of Leland the antiquary, 
174—-His lament over the dispersal of the 
libraries of the suppressed monasteries, 
175—Anecdotes of the destruction of 
books, 175, 176. See ‘ Leland.’ 

Bannatyne Club, notice of an historical 
work, printed in Paris, for the, 306, 307 
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Barbers and Barber Surgeons, decay of the 
profession of, 34—Epistolary dispute for 
precedence between ‘a certain barber’ 
and a ‘ chirurgian,’ 34-36. 

Baxter, Richard, George Fox’s rejoinders 
to, 357, 358, 361. 

Beardless Englishmen at a discount in the 
eyes of Finnish maidens, 280. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, character of ‘the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle’ by, 9. 
Davies’s verses to Beaumont, 236. 

Billingsley, John: George Fox’s replies to, 
upon church matters, 361. 

Blackbird’s wings, superstition relative to, 
148. 

Blunt, Henry, travels of. See ‘Turkey.’ 

Boisgelin’s travels. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 

Borchardus, travels of. See ‘ Holy Land.’ 


INDEX TO 


Boxley Abbey, and Popish legends there- | 


with connected, 132-134. 

Bristow, The Child of, 198-208. 

Brock, Robert, trick played on St. Thomas 
A Becket by, 139. 

Brooke, Ralph, rebukes Camden for plagia- 
rizing from Leland, 178, 179. 

Buckingham, Villiers Duke of. 
tical Songs.’ 

Burlesque, fragment of, 312. 


See * Poli- | 


Bute, Lord, sends two women to prison for | 


singing before his door, 51. 


Camden, William, 
Lambarde by, 128—Rebuke administered 
to him by Ralph Brooke, 178, 179. 

Campion, Doctor, John Davies’s laudator 'y 
rhymes to, 236, 237. 


eulogium on William | 


Caudle Lectures, notic e of an early French | 


parallel to the, 304. 

Chamber, John, attack on the astrologers 
by, 257. See ‘ Astrology.’ 

Charles I, state of literature in the time of, | 

2—description of a beautiful MS. Psalter 
dedicated to him, 408. 

Charles XIT, remark on the death of, 285, 
295. 

Chastel, Jean, condemned for attempting to 
murder Henry IV of France, 219—Ac- 
count of the cruelties inflicted on him, 2b. 
—Fate of his father and tutor, 219, 220. 

Cheeke, Sir John, and the Greek pronun- 
ciation controversy, 173—Leland’s MSS. 
committed to his care, 178. 

Child of Bristow, the, 198-208. 

Church, remarks on the utility of learning 
in the, 354-365. See ‘Fox,’ ‘Waterhous.’ 
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Convent of fashionable ladies, 295. 

Cooke, John, the regicide, service rendered 
to the commonwealth by, and subsequent 
fate of, 20, 21—Insult put upon him at 
his execution, 21—His ‘ Usum Necessa- 
rium, or Poor Man’s Case,’ ib.—His pro- 
test against engrossers of corn in times of 
dearth, 22—His fierce denunciation of 
alehouse keepers and drunkards, 
His recommendations relative to the sale 
of corn, 23—His eulogium on Sir Paul 
Pindar, 23, 24—His threats towards the 
illiberal we: althy ,24—Remedies suggeste:! 
by him for the relicf of the poor, ib - 
His propos sed application of the winnings 
of gamesters, 25—His censure on mourn- 
ing habiliments and costly funerals, 25, 
26—His counsel to tithe owners and the 
Clergy, 26—His hints to the physicians, 
27—Ilis client, Dr. Trig, i kindness 
of the latter to the sick poor, i+.— His 
law-rcforming suggestions, 28- His ac- 
count of the ‘ Lesiwants,’ and quaint 
enumeration of their practices, 28, 29. 

Cooper, Bishop, quaint description of Ju- 
piter by, 76, and note * 

Copenhagen, catalogue of English manu- 
scripts in the National Library at, 407- 
416. 

Cotton, Sir Dodmore, sent on an embassy 
to Persia, 332—His death, description of 
his funeral, &c. 351, 352. See ‘ Herbert.’ 

Coxe’s Travels. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 

| Cranmer’s service to the Church at the 
period of the Reformation, 171, 172. 

Cromwell, Oliver, toleration of stage per- 
formances by, 7. 


22,23 


| Crusade, exhortation to the (from the 


| 





Cibber, Colley, we his predecessors i in the | 


laureatship, 2 

Collier, John Payne, singular error com- 
mitted by, and ‘explanation thereof, 242- 
245. 

Collins, Dr. Samuel, Russian experiences of. 
See ‘ Russia.’ 


| 
| 
| 


Arundel MSS.), 310-312. 


Danvers, Caleb, a co-purifier of periodical 
literature with Addison and Steele, 3. 

| Davenant, Charles (son of Sir William), 
abandons the drama, and achieves fame 
as a political economist, 17, 18. 

Davenant, Sir William: merits of the poem 
of ‘Gondibert’ by, 4—Causes of its li- 
mited popularity, 5—His appointment to 
and qualifications for the laureatship, i). 
—Influence of his playhouse managership 
upon his fortunes, 6—His dramatic career 
during puritan times, 6, 7—Scope of his 
stage satire, ‘the Playhouse to be let,’ 7, 
9, 10—His stage improvements and in- 
novations, 8—introduces female actors, ib. 
—Was he the hero of ‘ the Rehearsal ?’ 
10— Writings of his which furnished ma- 
terials for that burlesque, 10, 11—His 
tamperings with Shakespeare, 11—Cha- 
racteristics of his various plays, 11, 12— 
His masques, 12—His own conception of 
his ‘ Gondibert,’ ¢,—His position among 
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English dramatists, 13—His poem of 


‘ Madagascar,’ why written, b.—Charac- 
ter of his professional and complimentary 
verses, 14—His Burlesque on Jeffrey 
Hudson and Satire of ‘the Plots,’ ib.— 
His alleged conversion to Romanism, and 
the story connected therewith, 15—Ana- 
lysis and specimens of his poem, ‘the Phi- 
losopher to the Dying Christian,’ 15, 16 
—His Postscript to ‘ Gondibert,’ and an- 
ticipations relative to that Poem, 17— 
Paucity of known incidents in his per- 
sonal career and the one noticeable excep- 
tion thereto, 18—His reputed parentage, 
éb.—His Virginia Settlement project, and 
its fate, 18, 19—Summary of his merits 
as a writer, 19, 20. 

Davies, John, the epigrammatist, fame of, 


as a writing master, 229—Scurrility of 


the Epigrams of his time, Favourable 

specimen of his wit, 230—A ‘curious con- 

ceit’ on cream and pippin pies, 230, 231— 

Value of his Epigrams as pictures of con- 

temporary manners, with illustrative cita- 

tions, 231—On a tavern haunter and an 

egotist, «.—Against gaudiness of attire, 

and the extremes of slovenry and smooth- 

ness, 232—LExtent of the author’s inti- 

nacy with the eminent men of his age, 
233— Incident in Shakespeare’s stage life 
preserved by him, 233, 234—His addresses 
to the Lords Montgomery and Pembroke, 
234—His verses to Inigo Jones and Ben 
Jonson, 235—Lines to Drayton and Beau- 
mont, 235, 236—Smaller wits celebrated 
in his rhymes, 236—His laudatory lines 
to Dr. Campion, i4.—His playful comme- 
moration of Armin, the jester, 237—His 
sonnet to his native city, 238. 

Davies, Sir John, proscription of the epi- 
grams of, 229. 

Day, Angel. See ‘ Letter Writing.’ 

Days, good and evil, 370-372. 

Denmark. See ‘ Scandinavia.’ 
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Dixon, Hepworth, notice of the life of Wil- | 
liam Penn by, 118—His error relative to | 
| Earle, Bishop, character of a drunkard by, 


Penn’s ‘ No Cross, no Crown,’ 119, 120. 
See ‘ Penn.’ 

Dodo, Sir 'T. Herbert’s description of the, 
353. 

Done, John, character and scope of the 


| ace nea. 
| Eating and drinking. 


*Polydoron’ of, 270—Sundry specimens | 
. > « 


of the work, 270-273—His opinion on 
the origin of surnames, with an apropos 
anecdote of a City Woman,’ 273. 

Donne, Dr., epitaph on an assassin, attri- 
buted to, 53. 

Drama, the; status of actors before and 
after the Restoration, 6—Their claims to 
the patronage of the Stuarts, i+.—Crom- 
well’s toleration of the stage, 7—Simpli- 
city of stage appointments prior to Dave 


Drinks. 
Dryden, John, compared with his successors 
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nant’s time, 8—Introduction of female 
actors,ib.-Stage satires upon the stage and 
flays within plays: Sheridan’s ‘Critic,’ 
Shakspere’s Interludes, &c. 9—Who was 
the hero of ‘the Rehearsal,’ 9, 10—Da- 
venant’s plays [see ‘ Davenant’ ]|—Requi- 
sition of an unique volume of early French 
dramas by the British Museum, 396, 397 
—Difference between ‘mysteries’ and 
‘miracle plays,’397— Introduction of bur- 
lesque scenes into them, 398—Origin of 
the French farces, sotties, &c. ib.—Dra- 
matic doings of the Bazochians and the 
Enfans sans Souci, 399—Subjects of the 
various pieces in the above volume, 400- 
402—Character of the French reprint 
of the work, 403-404. 


Drayton, Michael, former popularity of the 


writings of, 105—Erudition displayed in 
his ‘ Polyolbion, t.—Intractability of 
his theme, and tiresomeness of the mea- 
sure chosen by him, 106—Stories of the 
West of England rivers, i.—Animated 
description of the Isle of Wight, 107— 
An account of ‘the sundry Musiques of 
England,’ 108—a Flemish mode of divi- 
nation described, 109—The author’s pic- 
ture of Arden, 110—His poetical cata- 
logue of English singing birds, 110, 111 
—His list of herbs and their properties, 
112—His story of the marriage of Thame 
and the Isis, and their bridal adornments, 
118, 114—His eulogium on the site of 
London, and protest against ‘foolish fo- 
raine things,’ 114—His enumeration of 
English fruits, 115, 116—His complaint 
of his ‘ distressed fortunes,’ 116—John 
Davies’s verses to him, 235, 236. 

See ‘ Meats and Drinks.’ 


in the laureatship, 2—Dr. Johnson’s re- 
mark relative to his being satirized in 
‘the Rehearsal,’ 9—His tamperings with 
Shakespeare, 11—His dramatic imnova- 
tions, 12. 


22. 
See ‘Meats and 
Drinks.’ 


Elizabeth, Queen, state of literature in the 


time of, 2. 


| England, neglect of Scandinavian history 


| 
| 


Euripides. 
Eusden and his predecessors in the laureat- 


by, 272—Mistaken policy involved in her 
conduct towards her Northern kinsmen, 
273, 296, 297, 299, [see ‘Scandinavia ]— 
Early Foreign visitors to, see ‘ Travels.’ 


Epigrams, scurrility of the earliest English, 


229. See ‘ Davies.’ 
See ‘ Athenian Letters.’ 


ship, 2. 
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Fairholt’s ‘ Collection of Songs on Villiers, | Hallam, Robert, Bishop of Salisbury, plays 


Duke of Buckingham,’ 52. 

Falmouth, Legendary Poem relating to two 
brothers dwelling in, 101-104. 

Felton (Buckingham’s assassin), laudatory 
epitaph on, 53. 

Fermin, Gyles; George Fox’s 
357. 


Filmer, Sir Edmund, character of the poli- | 


tical discourses of, 3. 

Finland. See ‘ Scandinavia.’ 

Formosa. See ‘ Psalmanazar.’ 

Fox, George, book in defence of the Quakers 
by, 354—His retort upon Alexander Ross, 
355—His contempt for learning, and 
rough attacks upon its advocates, 357- 
358—His defence of female prophesying, 
360—False logic of his arguments against 
Churechmen, 361—His rejoinder to John 
Billingsley, 14.—His condemnation of 
preaching by the hour-glass, and of cleri- 
cal costume, 362—His invectives against 
tithe receivers, 364—His defence of thee- 
ing and thouing, 365. 

Francis the First’s hunt after a Jew physi- 
cian, 76, note ft. 

French Drama. See ‘Drama.’ 

French Literature, excellence of M. Jannet’s 
reprints of, 303—Enumeration of books 
issued by him, 303-305, 403, 404. 

Funerals, protest against the cost of, 25, 26. 


Gardens, delight taken by our forefathers in, 
40—Simplicity of the art of gardening in 
the middle ages, 41—Marvellous attri- 
butes of the herb rosemary, and instance 
of its rejuvenescent properties, 41, 42— 
Kitchen garden directions of the 14th 
century, 42 — Publication of Thomas 
Hyll’s book on gardening, #b. — His 
‘auncient’ authorities, and their quaint 
superstitions, 43—His rules for the posi- 
tion of gardena, 43, 44— His minute di- 
rections for the making of arbours and 
mazes, 44, 45—His list of ‘ herbes,’ and 
encomium on borage and mint, 45, 46— 
His ingenious commendation of garlick, 
47—His astrological cautions, 48. 


George I and II not qualified as patrons of | 


literature, 3. 

Gondibert, notices of the poem of, 4, 5, 12, | 
15, 17,19. See ‘ Davenant.’ 

Greece, redeeming features in Mitford’s His- | 
tory of, 77,78. See ‘ Athenian Letters.’ 

Greek tongue, when brought to England, 


172—Question of its proper pronuncia- | 


tion, 173—Utility of its study, 363. 
Gréve, Place dela. See ‘ Paris.’ 
Guilford, Sir Richard, pilgrimage of. See 
‘Holy Land.’ . 


Gustavus III. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 


replies to, | 


before the Emperor Sigismund, 
note *, 

Hardwicke, Lord. See ‘ Athenian Letters.’ 

Hardy, Jehan, murderous compact entered 
into by, 218—Cruelties practised on him 
at his execution, 219. 

| Harrison, General (the Republican), indig- 
nity offered to the remains of, 21. 

Henry IV of France, execution of the as- 
sassin of, 220-222. 

Henry IV (of England) visited by the Em- 
peror Sigismund, 239 et seg. See ‘Travels,’ 

Henry VIII, testimony of Burnet to the ac- 
quirements of, 174—His liberal patronage 
of Leland the antiquary, 176, 177 — 
Distich on his wives, 179—Preamble to 
a Bill written by him, 7d. 

Herbert, Sir Thomas, accompanies Sir D. 
Cotton, the English Ambassador to the 
Court of Persia, 332—His description of 
the Peak of Teneriffe, 332, 333—Becalmed 
in the Tropics, 333—Arrival at the Cape 
of Good Hope; enumeration of its pro- 
ducts, 384—His fanciful account of the 
Dolphins, 335—His testimony to a Negro 
magician’s power over the elements, #.— 
The people of Surat described, 336— 
Lahore and its notabilities, 336, 387— 
Delhi and its monuments, 337—Recep- 
tion of the Ambassador at Gombroon, 
and departure of the party therefrom, 338, 
339—A bacchanalian welcome at Larr, 
339—Entry into Shiraz, and description 
of the town, 339, 340—Titles of the 
‘Great Duke’ of Shiraz, 341—Charac- 
teristic account of his treatment of the 
English party, 341-343—Farewell festi- 
val at Shiraz, 343—Thief story picked up 
by Sir Thomas, 344—Reception of the 
embassy by the Shah of Persia, 345-348 
—Description of the City of Casbin, 348 
—Mahomet Ally-beg’s injustice towards 
Sir Robert Shirley, 349—Death of Sir 
Robert : Lines to his memory, 350—-Con- 
duct of some sharpers towards Lady 
Shirley, 351—Death of Sir D. Cotton ; 
his funeral and memorial Verses, 352, 
352— The author’s description of the 
dodo,353—Sketch of his career, 353, 354. 

| Heydon, Sir Christopher. See ‘ As trology.’ 

His story, advance e made in recent times in 
the study of, 74~—76. 

Hobbes, ant, character of the political 

discourses of, 

Hokanson, the Swedish patriot, anecdote 
of, 301. 

Holy Land, early pilgrims to the, 66— 

| ‘Travels of Arculf and Willibald, and 

| change of the route after their time, 67— 

Great number of relations of travel ex- 
tant, and their bearing on the question 


248, and 
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of the authenticity of the holy sites, 67, 
68—The Itinerarium a Burdegala Hieru- 
salem, and the course taken by its author, 
68—Temptation to the multiplication of 
‘holy places,’ #4.—Value of these early 
accounts as materials for a History of 
Palestine, 69—Period of the journey of 
Borchardus, and places visited by him, ib. 
—His testimony to sundry marvellous 
stories, 70—Popularity of his book, and 
use made of it by later writers, 71—Pil- 
grimage of Sir Richard Guilford and the 
Prior of Giseburn, and difficulties which 
beset them at Jafia, 71,72—Their recep- 
tion at Rama, and legends gathered at 
Jerusalem, 72 —The miracle of theChurch 
of our Ladye at Bethlehem, 73—Death 
of the pilgrims, 73, 74. 

Houses, directions for choosing sites for, 
144. 

Hudson, Jeffrey, Davenant’s Burlesque 
upon, 14. 

Hyll, John, ‘ Treatise on Gardening’ by. 
See ‘ Gardens.’ 


Inglis, Esther; description of a beautiful 
MS. Psalter by, 408. 


James, J. T., travels of. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 

James I, state of literature in the time of, 2. 

James II, and the birth of his son; speci- 
men of a Satire on, 61, 62. 

Jannet’s Elzevirian Library, remarks on, 
303-306, 403, 404. 

Jest Books of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, 313—Discovery of the one al- 
luded to by Shakspere, 313, 314—Un- 
suitability of these works to modern 
tastes, 314, 315—Samples of their con- 
tents: The Fast Widow, 315—The Pa- 
tient that ate the Donkey, 316—Not fit 
to open the Gate to the King, 317— 
Revenge of Judge Vavasour’s Servant 
upon his Master, 317,318—King Richard 
the Third and the Northern Man, 318— 
Story of the Crucifix; and of the ‘olde 
roode,’ 318, 319-—-Liberties taken with 
the Priests in these works, i.—An amus- 
ing Devil story, 319, 820—Fine words 
to a Cobler, 321—Apropos retort to a 
‘ Bysshop,’ 322—Covetousness duly re- 
warded, i.—The Braying Friar, 32¢ 
The Law yer’s lesson improved upon, 3 32: 3, 


324—The Stolen Goose, 324—The Bz viliff 


a the Pillory, 325—E ‘xplanation of the 
phenomenon of the Miller’s Golden 
Thumb, 326— Reasons for hanging a 
Friar, 326, 8327--The Welsh Penitent’s 
Sin, 327, 328—Andrew Borde’s charac- 
ter of a Welshman, 328—Humourous 
Story of the Miller and the Tailor, 329, 
330— Character of the Morals appended 
to the various Tales, 331. 





Jew Physicians, singular preference of 
Francis the First for, 76, note * 

Jews, Henry Blunt’s remarks on the, 252. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, erroneous censure of 
‘the Rehearsal’ by, 9—His esteem for 
Psalmanazar, 379. 

Jones, Inigo, John Davies’s quibbling lines 
to, 235. 

Jonson, Ben, superiority of, to his succes- 
sors in the laureatship, 2—His alleged 
jealousy of contemporary writers, 235. 

Jupiter, Bishop po 8 quaint account of, 
76, and note * 


Kent, a favourite subject with topographers, 
127—Familiar rhyme on the Kentish 
yeoman, 130. See ‘ Lambarde.’ 

Kissing, a note and query upon the subject 
of, 239, 240. 


Ladies of fashion, a convent of, 295. 

Lambarde, William, the first county his- 
torian, 105—His birth and education, 
127—Publication of his Perambulation 
of Kent, 7.—Grand design entertained 
by him, 128—Camden’s eulogium upon 

‘him, ii.—The author’s enthusiastic de- 
scription of the Men of Kent, 129—His 
quaint account of the Isle of Thanet, 130 
-——His humourous remarks on Popish mi- 
racles, 181—His history of the ‘ Rood of 
Grace,’ and other holinesses, at Boxley 
Abbey, 132-134—Tenham and its fruit 
gardens, 134—His amusing derivations 
of the names of places in the county, 135 
—His praise of Queen Elizabeth, and 
list of her ships, 135, 186—Curious Saxon 
will translated by him, 137—His stories 
of Saint Thomas 4 Becket and his mira- 
cles, and legends of other Saints, 138- 
140—His suggestions relative to county 
histories, 141. 

Languages. See ‘ Learning.’ 


| Lapland. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 


Laureatship. See ‘ Poet Laureat.’ 

Learning, the golden age of, 2—its position 
in the early part of the Georgian era, 3—- 
Importance of the study of the dead lan- 
guages, 363—The end of education, ib. 
See ‘Leland ;’ * Libraries.’ 

Learning in the Church. See ‘¥Fox;’ 
* Waterhous.’ 

Legendary Poem, from a manuscript at 
Cambridge, 101-104. 

Leland, John, impulse given to the cultiva- 
tion of topographic science by, 105—His 
opportune services at the Reformation, 
171, 172—Places of his birth and educa- 
tion, 172—Number of languages acquired 
by him, 173-—Bale’s testimony to the ex- 
tent of his ac quirements, 174—THHis first 
Church preferment,?d.—A ppointedking’s 
antiquary by Henry VIII, and duties 
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assigned to him, 176—His report to the 
king of the extent of his researches, 176, 
177—Further Church preferment ; his 
insanity and death, 177—PolydoreVirgil’s 
charge against him, i4.—Vicissitudes of 
his collections, and ultimate publication 
of them by Hearne, 178—Ralph Brooke's 
rebuke to Camden on his piracies from 
Leland, id,—Projects prevented by his 
premature decease, 179—Scope of his 
Poem, ‘Cygnea Cantio,’ and curious 
latinization of local names therein, 179- 
181. 

Leo von Rozmital, wonders recorded by, 
during a visit to England, temp. Edw. IV, 
239. 

Letter Writing, importance of the art of, 29 
—Probable effects of the introduction of 
cheap postage, 30—Rules for correspond- 
ence laid down in Angel Day's ‘ English 
Secretary,’ 31—Specimen of a ‘ Letter 
Gratulatorie,’ from a wife, ib.—A ‘ Letter 
Objurgatorie,’ to a servant, 32— One 
‘from a hot and enraged Spirit,’ #2.— 
Quaint ‘ Example of an Epistle of mirth,’ 


33—The author’s answer touching the | 


locomotion of sorcerers, i.—His rules 
for asking favours, 34—Character of 
W.F.’s ‘Enemy of Idleness,’ tb.—Speci- 
men of an epistolary quarrel between a 
Barber and a ‘ Chirurgian,’ 34-36—A 
merry conceite, 36—A laconic letter to a 
friend, 37—Characteristic ‘ Answere of a 
Marchante,’ ib.—Sample of the love let- 
ters of the time, 38, 39—Specimen of 
amatory poetry, 39, 40. 

Libraries, dispersal of at the suppression of 
the monasteries, 175 — Instances of whole- 
sale waste of books, 175, 176—Edward 
Waterhous’s enumeration of home and 
foreign libraries, 356, 357 —Catalogue of 
English manuscripts in the Copenhagen 


National Library, 407-416. See ‘Leland;? | 


‘ Pe} Vs.’ 


Loe, Thomas, the Quaker, attachment of 


William Penn to, 118—His dying words | 


to Penn, td. note. 

Lucy, Sir Thos., Verses to, 234. 

Lully, Raymond, notice of two alchemical 
Tracts by, 414-416. 

Luther and the Devil; consequence of 
printing a dialogue between, 289. 


Madagascar, poetic tributes to, 13, 

Mandeville’s Travels, description of a MS. 
copy of, 408. 

Manners, antiquity of complaints of the 
decay of, 182—Laments for the ‘ good 
old times,’ 183-185— Court immoralities 


the gallants of his day, ib.—His remon- 
strance with the ladies, and denunciation 
of swearing, 187—Specimens of the ‘ Re- 
marques’ of another author, 188—His 
philippic against ‘fast men,’ and picture 
of a spendthrift heir, 188, 189—Quali- 
fication for gallant society ; the would-be 
wits of the Restoration, 189—Round of 
a town gallant’s life, 190—Sample of the 
rhymes of a Puritan satirist, 1+.—Times 
past and times present compared, 191. 

Manure, circumscribed signification of the 
word, 129, note. 

Manuscripts, English, in the Copenhagen 
National Library, 407-416. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, notice of a French 
publication relating to, 307. 

Masham, Mrs., specimen of a satire on, 64. 

Masques and pageants, employment of poets 
upon, 8; their general character and po- 
pularity, 4. 

Masse, Nicholas; notice of a MS, Treatise 
by, 416. 

May, Thomas, cause of the conversion to 
Republicanism of, 5. 

Meats and Drinks, extravagance of James I 
and his Court in, 142—Maxims from 
W. B.’s ‘ Philosopher’s Banquet ;’ times 
for eating ; ingredients of which ale was 
made in his time, 145—Poetic comparison 
between ale and beere ; story illustrative 
of the effects on the human frame of 
various kinds of flesh, ib.—The author’s 
reason for recommending eggs, 146—His 
characteristic rhymes on leeks, onions, 
and garlic, ib.—The propriety of getting 
drunk argued, 147—uncomfortable pro- 
perty ascribed to figs, 148. See ‘Table 
Talk,’ 

Medicine, extracts from ancient MS. Tracts 
relating to, 410-414. 





Medieval manuscripts, observations on the 
proper mode of editing, 93-97. See 
* Wace.’ 

| Melton, John, humourous assaults on the 
astrologers by, 259, 261. See ‘Astrology.’ 

Milton, John, character of the political dis- 
courses of, 8—Origin of his ‘ Areopa- 

|  gitica,’ 7. 

| Mitford, William, historical reforms ini- 

| tiated by, 77, 78— Drawbacks of his 

| History of Greece,’ id. 

| Morals. See ‘ Manners.’ 

| Mourning, censures upon the habit of wear- 

| ing, 25, 26, and note. 

| Munchausen, Baron; French prototype of 

| the adventures of, 304. 


Nightingales anathematized by Saints, 138. 
Norway. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 


on the downfall of the Puritans, 185— | 


‘An Address to the Young Gentry of 
England,’ 186—The author’s rebuke to 


Oates, Titus, choice specimen of an acrostic 
on, 60. 
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Otford, Kent, and the doings of certain 
Saints there, 138—ArchbishopWarham’s 
expenditure on his palace there, 139. 

Owls, superstition regarding, 148. 


Paris, number and excellence of the topo- 
graphies of, 209—Early use of the Place 
de la Gréve as a market for farm produce, 
209, 210—Causes of its popularity as 
such, 210—Its aspect in the days of the 
Regent, 7b.—Trade indications furnished 
by the names of the surrounding streets, 
210, 211—Picturesque architecture of the 
spot, 211—Origin of the Hotel de Ville, 
tb. — Festive, political and sanguinary 
memories of the Place de la Gréve, 212— 
Its early use as a place of public execu- 
tion, <.—Story of the Constable St. Pol, 
and his decapitation there, 213-218— 
Cruelties practised on Jehan Hardy and 
on Jean Chastel, 219—Refined torments 
inflicted on Ravaillac, 220-222—-Circum- 
stances attending the apprehension and 
execution of the Seigneur de Vatan, 222— 
224—Mode of proceeding on the occa- 
sion of putting criminals to death, 225— 
Crimes of Lacenaire, and copy of verses, 
originally rumoured to have been written 
by himself after condemnation, 225-228. 
See ‘ Chastel,’ ‘St. Pol,’ ‘ Vatan.’ 

Penn, William, conversion to Quakerism of, 
118—Temporary consequences of his 
travels abroad, 2b.—His interview with 
his dying friend Loe, and its results, 118, 
119, and note—Commences pamphleteer- 
ing and is sent to prison, 119—Character 
and contents of the first edition of his 
*No Cross, no Crown,’ 119-121—His 
father’s dying injunctions, 120, note— 
His condemnation of ‘Hat Honour and 
Titular Respect,’ 122—His reasons for 
thouing and theeing, 1283—His protests 
‘against vain apparel and usual recrea- 
tions,’ ib.—Precedents and examples cited 
by him, 124, 125—His courtliness to 
James IT, and home luxuries, 125, 126— 
Quakerism refined by him, 126. 

Pepys, Samuel, directions of, for the dispo- 
sition of his library, 99, 100—His visit 
to Mulberry Gardens, 123, note. 

Perry, Captain, Russian Experiences of. 
See ‘ Russia.’ 

Persia, travels in. See ‘ Herbert.’ 

Peter the Great. See ‘ Russia.’ 

Philosopher’s Banquet. See ‘Meats and 
Drinks.’ 

Pindar, Sir Paul, John Cooke’s eulogium 
on, 23, 24. 

Poet-laureat, causes of the degeneracy of 
the office of, 1, 2—Its condition in the 
Tudor and Stuart times, 3—Subjects for 


his verse, 4—Sir William Davenant as 


laureat, see ‘ Davenant’—Political con- 
versions in connection with the bestowal 
of the laureatship, 5, 6. 

Poetry ; stage of, in the history of letters, 2 
—Essentials of Court poetry, 3—Poetry 
in masques and pageants, 3, 4. 

Political literature before and after the 
Restoration, 3. 

Political Songs and Satires, historical im- 
portance of, 49—Extraordinary effect of 
the song of ‘ Lilli-burlero,’ 50—Causes of 
the non-preservation of early political 
rhymes, 50, 52—Vulnerability of unjust 
rulers to assaults in song, 50, 51—Singu- 
lar mixture of language in some early 
songs, 52—Satires on Villiers, Duke of 

3uckingham, and sympathy with his 

assassin, 52, 58—Virulence of the anti- 
Puritan songs, 54-——Song on the Com- 
monwealth coinage, 54, 55—Songs against 
the Parliament, 56—Against the Pilgrims 
to America, 57—Personal portraiture in 
these satires, ib.—Scope of the song, 
© Win at first and lose at last,’ 58—Re- 
vulsion of Royalist feeling at the vices 
and ingratitude of Charles II, i+.—The 
© Cayalier’s Complaint,’ and kindred sa- 
tires, 59—The Dutch Caricaturist, <b.— 
Nat Thompson’s naive confessions and 
claims to court patronage, 59, 60—Bitter 
acrostic to Titus Oates, 60—Coarseness 
and obscenity of Court Satires on the 
City, 60, 61—Satires on James IT, and 
the birth of his son, 61—Songs on the 
coming of William of Orange, 61, 62— 
Rival editions of ‘State Poems,’ 59, 62, 
64—Excitement consequent on Dr. Sa- 
cheverell’s Trial, 63—Witticisms on Mrs. 
Masham’s installation as favourite, 64— 
Poetic protest against the peace with 
France, 64, 65—Song on the accession of 
the House of Hanover, 65. 

‘Polydoron.’ See ‘Done, John.’ 

Poor man’s case, the. See ‘Cooke, John.’ 

Press, the, in Sweden and Denmark, con- 
trasted, 289. 

Proverbs, collection of, from the Harleian 
MSS., 309. 

Psalmanazar, George; esteem of Dr. John- 
son for, 379, 396—Source of his extraor- 
dinary impostures, 7b.—His parentage 
and early school successes, 380—His at- 
tack upon a girls’ school, 381 ; His career 
in the Jesuit’s College and at an Univer- 
sity, 381, 382—Issue of his tutorships : 
tempted by his pupil’s mother, 382, 383 
—Becomes a pilgrim, and robs a shrine, 
883, 384—His tramping experiences, 384 
—His Lyons Viaticum, and discovery of 
his father, 385—Resolves to become a 
Japanese: how he set about his work, 
385, 3886—His mishaps at Landau and 
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Liege, 387—THis profligacies as a soldier 
and vagaries asa Pagan, 388, 389—Cha- 
racter of Innes, a Scotch chaplain, with 


whom he falls in, 889—How Innes de- | 


tected his imposture, 390—His couver- 
sion, baptism, and novel dietary, ib.— 
His arrival and warm reception in Eng- 
land, 391—Cheats practised by him at 
Innes’s suggestion, 2.— Writes his His- 
tory of Formosa: character of the book, 
391, 394—His story of the murder of the 
Japanese Empress and Emperor, 392, 
393—His account of the punishments 
and religious sacrifices of the island, 393 
—Cannibal story related by him, is.— 
Profits realized by his work : his artifices 
at Oxford University, 394—His subse- 
quent vicissitudes, abandonment of his 
deceptive courses, and estimable conduct, 
395, 396. 

Puritans, exclusive character of the litera- 
ture of the, 7—Schlegel’s condemnation 
of their influence, id. 

Pyrrhus, predicted death of, 261—Double- 
edged reply of the oracle to his question, 
267. 


Quakers, unworthily designated by Cole- 
ridge, Jeffrey, and Sydney Smith, 117— 
Ar. Edinburgh Reviewer's eulogy upon 
them, 117,118—Od4d literary purchase by 
a young Quaker, 118—Wnm. Penn’s con- 
version to Quakerism, #/.—Origin of the 
term ‘ Quaker,’ 364, See ‘ Fox, George ;’ 
*Penn, William.’ 


Ravaillac, assassin of Henry IV of France, 
sufferings of, under torture, 220—Multi- 
plied cruelties inflicted on him at his exe- 
cution, 221, 222. 

Recipes, ancient, for various human ail- 
ments, 411-414. 

Roman de Brut-Roman de Rou. See*Wace.’ 

Rosemary, miraculous properties of the 
herb, 41, 42. 

Roy and his Satire on Wolsey, 51. 

Royal Society, auspicious period of the birth 
of the, 2. 

Rupert, Pr.,doubtfulconquest ascribed to,13. 

Russia, anomalous position and character 
of the government of, 151—How brought 
to the notice of Western Europeans, ¢h, 
—Advent of Peter the Great; his dis- 
guises and successes, 152—Dr. Collins’s 
residence at the Russian Court in the 17th 
century, 153—His testimony to the vices 
of the priests and nuns, 2.—Amusing 
story of a monkey iconoclast, 153, 154— 
Prevalence of drunkenness among Rus- 
sian ladies, 154, 164— Spirit drinkings at 
the carnivals, and their frequent tragic 
results, 155,164—Passion of the Cossacks 
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for drinking and dancing, 155—The doc- 
tor’s verdict upon the Poles, 155, 156— 
His humorous picture of the musical 
tastes of the Russians, 156—Brutality of 
their matrimonial customs, 157—Captain 
Perry’s services to Peter the Great, and 
ultimate escape from his dominions, 157, 
158—His impressions of the priests and 
their qualifications, 158—Honesty at a 
discount among the Russians, 159—Saint 
Authony’s miraculous voyage to Novo- 
gorod, and evidence of its reality, 159, 
160—Results of a visit to the Saint’s mo- 
nastery, 160, 161—Priestly opposition to 
Peter’s reforms, 161 — Tactics of the 
Boyars touching access to the Czar, and 
ticklish conditions relative to petitions to 
him, 161, 162—Peter’s attack on the 
beardsof his subjects, 162—Modein which 
he carried out his changes in the national 
costume, 152, 163—Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Whitworth’s protest against Russian 
drinking customs, 164—Singular occasion 
of his second mission to Peter’s court, 165 
—His confirmation-of the stories of Rus- 
sian idolatry, ib,—His account of Peter 
the Great and his favourite Menzikoff, 
166—Equivocal reception of a German 
‘foreign minister’ at the Russian court, 
167— Russian mode of celebrating Easter, 
168—A Russian dinner party, 7b.—De- 
scription of a barbaric drinking bout, and 
aquatic adventure with the Czar, 169, 170 
—Russian beerhouses and their filthy ac- 
companiments, 170—Present position of 
Russia, 171. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 


Sacheverell, Dr., excitement on the trial of, 
49, 63, 64. See ‘ Political Songs.’ 

Saint Anthony’s miraculous voyage, and 

tussian proofs of its reality, 159, 160— 

Results of a visit to the Saint’s monas- 
tery, 160, 161. 

Saint Bartholomew, obligation of the Ladies 
of Oxford to, 13 

Saint Edith, services rendered to the agri- 
culturists by, 140. 

Saint Leonard, a furnisher of fair winds to 
mariners, 131. 

Saint Nicholas, a friend to fishermen, 131. 

Saint Pol, Count de, constable of France ; 
wealth and influence of, 213—-His tactics 
towards Louis XI and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, i/.—Organization of a conspiracy 
against him, 214—Precautions observed 
at an interview between him and the king, 
215—Measures resorted to for his cap- 
ture, 216—His behaviour under arrest, 
217—Account of his execution, 218. 

Saint Rumwald, artifice of the Boxley monks 
relative to the image of, 133, 134. 

Satire of the earlier half of the seventeenth 
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century, character of the, 191, 229, See 
* Manners,’ ‘ Political Songs,’ ‘ Stephens,’ 
* Davies.’ 

Saxon Will, translation of a, 137. 

Scandinavia, neglect by Englishmen of the 
history of, 274—Similarity of character 
between the two peoples, 275, 286—High 
value of Mr. Laing’s writings on the sub- 
ject, 275, 276—Sweden and her revolu- 
tions, 276—Denmark and her progress to 
freedom, 276, 277, 293— Independent 
stand made by Norway, 277—The desired 
consummation with regard to the three 
northern kingdoms, i7b.— Travellers of 
the last and present century compared, 
278 — Character of the ‘Letters from 
Scandinavia, 278, 279—The author’s 
infelicitous prophecy concerning Russia, 
279—His remark on the use of the smaller 
German royalties, 280—Cause of his non- 
success in love affairs with the Finnish 
maidens, ib. — Review of Williams’s 
‘Northern Governments ;’ his ethnolo- 
gical shortcomings, 281— Anecdote of 
Danish injustice related by him, 282— 
His dicta upon Norway and Sweden, 
283—Character of Archdeacon Coxe’s 
Travels, ib.— His comparison between the 
Swedes and Poles, 284—Singular feature 
of the Swedish constitution, 284, 285— 
‘As sleepy as @ juryman,’ 285—Reforms 
of Gustavus ITI,7+.—Connection between 
the Hungarian and Finnish tongues, 287 
—A motto for archwxologists,ib.—‘Acerbi’s 
Travels :’ character of the work, and route 
taken by the author, 287, 288—His re- 
marks on the attempted revival of tour- 
naments, 288—A card-playing anecdote, 
289—His view of the state of the press in 
Sweden and Denmark, and of the progress 
of the Swedes, 289, 290—A politician of 
the Aland Isles, and his opinion of the 
clergy, 290, 291—Gallantries with a Fin- 
nish amazon,291—Colonel Skjildebrand’s 
accusations against Acerbi, 292—Charac- 
ter of Boisgelin’s book on Sweden and 
Denmark, 292, 293—His eulogy on Da- 
nish despotism, 293—His estimate of the 
Swedes, 294—Von Buch’s ‘ Norway and 


Lapland,’ 295—His condemnation of Nel- | 


son’s attack on Copenhagen, 296—De- 
pendence of Norway on England, and 
consequences of her betrayal by England, 
296, 299—Instances of Norwegian invin- 
cibility, 297 — Distinction between tho 
‘Lapps’ and ‘Finns, 298—Mr. J. T. 
James’s indifference to Norwegian dis- 
tress, 299—His anecdote of a Swedish 
patriot, 301—His remark on the annex- 
ation of Finland to Russia, 302. 
Scotland, French contributions towards the 
history of, 306, 307. 
11.—8. 
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Selden, John, an annotator on Drayton’s 
‘Polyolbion,’ 105. 

Shakespeare, William, honour due to the 
editors of the first edition of the works of, 
6—His use of a Play within a Play, 9 
—lIncident in his stage life, preserved in 
an epigram, by Davies, 233, 234—The 
‘Jest Book’ alluded to in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,’ 313. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, character of 
*The Critic’ of, 9. 

Sherley. See ‘Shirley.’ 

Shiraz, description of. See ‘ Herbert.’ 

Shirley, Sir Robert, 388, 341, 345—Circum- 
stances preceding his death, 349—His 
death, and tribute to his memory, 350— 
Robbery of his widow, 351. 

Sigismund, Emperor, visit of, to England. 
See ‘ Travels.’ 

Skip, Edward, rough words to, by George 
Fox, 262. 

Snakes, the soil of the Isle of Thanet fatal 
to, 130. 

Socrates and Zopyrus, anecdote of, 355. 

Southey’s threat regarding his ‘ Doctor,’ 
314. 

Stage, the. See ‘Drama.’ 

Stalham, John, George Fox’s skirmishes 
with, 358, 360. 

Steele, Sir Richard, reform of periodical 
literature aided by, 3. 

Stephens, John, ‘Essays and Characters’ 
by,191—Specimen of his retaliatory style, 
192—His character of a contented man, 
and of a ‘churle,’ 193—Of a ‘ begging 
Scholler,’ 193, 194—Picture of an in- 
former, 194, 195—Of a common player, 
195, 196—Character of a ‘Fidler,’ 197. 

Stews in Southwark, regulations of the, 308. 

Strood, Kent, derivation of the name of, 
135—Saint Thomas a Becket’s revenge on 
its people, 139. 

Swans, do they sing at the approach of 
death? 180. 

Sweden. See ‘Scandinavia.’ 


Szabad’s ‘ History of Hungary,’ 287, note. 


Table Talk, as prescribed in ‘ The Philoso- 
pher’s Banquet,’ by ‘ W. B.’, 142, 148— 
Questions suggested by him for after din- 
ner conversation, 147—Superstitions and 
traditions related by him, 148—Puerility 
of the topics proposed, 149—Verses on 
the loss of opportunity, 149, 150. See 
* Meats and Drinks.’ 

Tallemant des Réaux, points of similarity 
between Pepys and, 404, 405—Character 
of his ‘Historiettes,’ and of Paulin Paris’s 
edition of them, 405, 406. 

Teulet, Mons. A., services rendered to Scot- 
tish history by, 306, 307. 

30 
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Thanet, Isle of, and snakes, legend relative 
to, 130. 

Theatre. See ‘Drama.’ 

Thirlwall, Bishop, undue severity of, towards 
Mitford, the historian, 77. 

Thompson, Nat. See ‘ Political Songs.’ 

Thucydides. See ‘ Athenian Letters.’ 

Times, the good old. See ‘ Manners.’ 

Tithes, arguments for and against, 363, 364. 

Travellers, instances of the blunders of, 292. 

Travels in old time, interesting character of, 
238—Period of the Emperor Sigismund’s 
visit to England, 239—Manuel Palaeolo- 
gus and his veracious chronicler; and 
wonders recorded by Leo von Rozmital, 
during his stay in this country, is.—A 
note on the custom of saluting English 
ladies by distinguished guests; the con- 
stable of Castile’s experience in this, 239, 
240—Object of Sigismund’s journey to 
England, 240—Magnitude of his retinue; 
curious custom observed on his disem- 
barkation, 241—Reception accorded to 
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emperor, 242-245—Remarkable relic de- 
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ness of the intercourse between them, 247 
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safety, and joy expressed by them on his 
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Trigg, Doctor, John Cooke’s eulogium on, 
27—His orchard robbing adventure, zd. 
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sicians, 27, 28. 
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evidence of the progress of, 2 19—Henry 
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invitation to join a Turkish military ex- 
pedition, 251—Danger incurred by him 
of being sold into slavery, ib.—His testi- 
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justice, 252—His account of ‘the drink 
called Cauphé,’ 252, 253—His opinion on 
the spread of education among the Turks, 
253—Treatment he met with from the 
Christians in Turkey, t.—Position and 
characteristics of the Jews and Gipsies, 
254—His view of the future destiny of 
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225. 
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of the style of, 354, 355—Anecdote of 
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to the contemners of learning in the 
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360—His argument for a priesthood, 361 
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Weather, prognostications of the, 372, 373 

Whitworth, Chas., Lord. See ‘ Russia.’ 

Will of an Anglo-Saxon translated, 137 

Williams on the Northern governments. 
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Women, first appearance on the stage of, 8 
—Dramatie difficulties prior to their in- 
troduction, ib. 

Woodward’s ‘ Fair Warnings to a 
World,’ notice of, 26, and note. 
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